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THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF 
AUGUSTE COMTE. 

BOOK V. 

BIOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

QENEBAI. VIEW OP BIOEOOT. 

T he study of the external "world and of 
Man is the eternal business of philo- 
sophy ; and there are two methods of pro- 
ceeding ; by passing from the study of Man 
to that of external nature, or from the study of external 
nature to that of Man. Whenever philosophy shall be 
perfect, the two methods will be reconciled : meantime, 
the contrast of the two distinguishes the opposite philo- 
sophies, — the theological and the positive. We shall see 
hereafter that all theological and metaphysical philosophy 
proceeds to explain the phenomena of the external world 
from the starting-point of our consciousness of human 
phenomena ; whereas, the positive philosophy subordinates 
the conception of Man to that of the eternal world. All 
the multitude of incompatibilities between the two philo- 
sophies proceed from this radical opposition. If the con- 
sideration of Man is to prevail over that of the universe, 
all phenomena are inevitably attributed to will , — first 
natural, and then outside of nature ; and this constitutes 
the theological system. On the contrary, the direct study 
of the universe suggests and developes the great idea of 
II. B 


Opposite 

startinc- 

points in 
philosophy 
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the laws of nature, which is the basis of all positive philo- 
sophy, and capable of extension to the whole of phenomena, 
including at last those of Man and Society. The one point 
of agreement among all schools of theology and meta- 
physics, which otherwise differ without limit, is that they 
regard the study of Man as primary, and that of the 
universe as secondary, — usually neglecting the latter en- 
tirely. Whereas, the most marked characteristic of the 
positive school is that it founds the study of Man on the 
prior knowledge of the external world. 

This consideration affects physiology fur- 
of Phy"fo!^^! bearing on its encyclo- 

" ' j)edical rank. In this one case the character 
of the science is affected by it. The basis of its positivity 
is its subordination to the knowledge of the external world. 
Any multitude of facts, however well analysed, is useless 
as long as the old method of jdiilosophizing is persisted in, 
and physiology is conceived of as a direct study, isolated 
from that of inert nature. The study has assumed a scien- 
tific character only siuce the recent period when vital 
phenomena began to be regarded as subject to general 
laws, of which they exhibit only sim])le modifications. 
This I'evolution is now irreversible, however incomplete 
and however imperfect have been the attempts to establish 
the positive character of our knowledge of the most com- 
])lex and individual of physiological phenomena ; especially 
that of the nerves and brain. Yet, unquestionable as is the 
basis of the science, its culture is at present too like that to 
which men have been always accustomed, pursued inde- 
pendently of mathematical and inorganic philosophy, which 
are the only solid foundations of the positivity of vital 
studies. 

There is no science with regard to which it is so neces- 
sary to ascertain its true nature and scope ; because we 
have not only to assign its place in the scale, but to assert 
its originality. On the one hand, metaphysics strives to 
retsin it ; and on the other, the inorganic philosophy lays 
hold of it, to make it a mere outlying portion of its scien- 
tific domain. Tor more than a century, during which 
biology has endeavoured to take its place in the hierarchy 
of fundamental sciences, it has been bandied between metar 
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physics and physics ; and the strife can be ended only by 
iJie decision of positive philosophy, as to what position 
shall be occupied by the study of living bodies. 

The present backwardness of the science is _ 
explained by the extreme complexity of its iJ^r^rfwtion 
phenomena, and its recent date. That com- 
plexity forbids the hope that biological science can ever 
attain a perfection comparable to that of the more simple 
and general parts of natural philosophy; and, from its 
recent date, minds which see in every other province the 
folly of looking for first causes and modes of production 
of phenomena, still carry these notions into the study of 
living bodies. For more than a century intelligent students 
have in physics put aside the search after the mystery of 
weight, and have looked only for its laws ; yet they reproach 
physiology with teaching us nothing of the nature of life, 
consciousness, and thought. It is easy to see how phy- 
siology may thus be supposed to be far more imperfect 
than it is ; and if it be, from unavoidable circumstances, 
more backward than the other fundamental sciences, it yet 
includes some infinitely valuable conceptions, and its scien- 
tific character is far less inferior than is commonly supposed. 

We must first describe its domain. 


There is no doubt that the gradual develop- 
ment of human intelligence would, in course 
of time, lead us over from the theological and metaphysical 
state to the positive by a series of logical conceptions. But 
such an advance would be extremely slow ; and we see, in 
fact, that the process is much quickened by a special 
stimulus of one sort or another. Our historical experience, 
which testifies to every great advance having been made in 
this way, shows that the most coinmon auxiliary influence 
is the need of application of the science in question. Most 
philosophers have said that every science springs from a 
corresponding art a maxim which, amidst much exaggera- 
tion, contains solid truth, if we restrict it, as we ought, 
to the separation of each science from the theological and 
metaphysieal philosophy which was the natural product of 
early human intelligence. In this view it is 
true that a double action has led to the in- 
stitution of science, the arts furnishing posi- Medicine. 
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tiv® data, and then leading speculative researches in. thfe 
dirediion of real and accessible questions. But there is 
another side to this view. When the science has once 
reached a certain degree of extension, the progress of 
speculative knowledge is checked by a too close connec- 
tion of theory with practice. Our power of speculation, 
limited as it is, still far surpasses our capacity for action : 
so that it would be radically absurd to restrict the progress 
of the one to that of the other. The rational domains of 
science and art are, in general, perfectly distinct, though 
philosophically connected : in the one we learn to know, 
and therefore to foreknow ; in the other to become capable, 
and therefore to act. If science springs from art, it can 
be matured only when it has left art behind. This is 
palpably true with regard to the sciences whose character 
is clearly recognized. Archimedes was, no doubt, deeply 
aware of it when he apologized to posterity for having for 
the moment applied his genius to practical inventions. In 
the case of mathematics and astronomy we have almost lost 
sight of this truth, from the remoteness of their formation ; 
but, in the case of physics and of chemistry, at whose 
scientific birth we may almost bo said to have been present, 
we can ourselves testify to their dependence on the arts at 
the outset, and to the rapidity of their progress after their 
separation from them. The first series of chemical facts 
were furnished by the labours of art ; but the prodigious 
recent development of the science is certainly due, for the 
most part, to the speculative character that it has assumed. 

These considerations are eminently applicable to physio- 
logy. No other science has been closely connected with a 
corresponding art, as biology has with medical art, — a fact 
accounted for by the high importance of the art and the 
complexity of the science. But for the growing needs of 
practical medicine, and the indications it affords about the 
chief vital phenomena, physiology would have probably 
stopped short at those academical dissertations, half 
literary, half metaphysical, studded with episodical adorn- 
ments, which constituted what was called the science little 
more than a century ago. The time however has arrived 
when biology must, like the other sciences, make a fresh 
start in a purely speculative direction, free from all 
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entanglement with medical or any other art. And when 
this science and the others shall have attained an abstract 
completeness, then will arise the further duty, as I have 
indicated before, of connecting the system of the arts with 
that of the sciences by an intermediate order of rational 
conceptions. Meanwhile such an operation would be pre- 
mature, because the system of the sciences is not completely 
formed ; and, with regard to physiology especially, the first 
necessity is to separate it from medicine, in order to secure 
the originality of its scientific character, by constituting 
organic science as a consequence of inorganic. Since the 
time of Haller this process has gone on ; but with extreme 
imcertainty and imperfection ; so that even now the science 
is, with a few valuable exceptions, committed to physicians, 
who are rendered unfit for such a charge both by the 
eminent importance of their proper business, and by the 
profound imperfection of their existing education. Phy- 
siology is the only science which is not taken possession of 
by minds exclusively devoted to it. It has not even a regu- 
larly assigned place in the best-instituted scientific corpo- 
rations. This state of things cannot last, the importance 
and difficulty of the science being considered. If we would 
not confide the study of astronomy to navigators, we shall 
not leave physiology to the leisure of physicians. Such an 
organization as this is a sufficient evidence of the prevalent 
confusion of ideas about physiological science ; and when 
its pursuit has been duly provided for, that reaction for 
the benefit of art will ensue which should put to flight all 
the fears of the timid about the separation of theory from 
practice. We have seen before how the loftiest truths of 
science concur to put us in possession of an art ; and the 
verification of this truth, which physics and chemistry 
have afforded before our eyes, will be repeated in the caee 
of physiology when the science has advanced as far. 

Having provided for a speculative view of ob'ect. 

physiology, we must inquire into its object ; ° ^ 

and, as the vital laws constitute the essential subject of 
biology, we must begin by analysing the fundament^ idea 
of life. 

' Before the time of Bichat, this idea was 
wrapped in a mist of metaphysical abstrac- 


Idea of Life^ 
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tions ; and Bichat himself, after having perceived that a 
definition of life could be founded on nothing else than a 
general view of phenomena proper to living bodies, so to 
fell under the influence of the old philosophy as to call life 
a struggle between dead nature and living nature. The 
irrationality of this conception consists especially in its 
suppressing one of the two elements whose concurrence is 
necessary to the general idea of life. This idea supposes, 
not only a being so organized as to admit of the vital state, 
but such an arrangement of external influences as will also 
admit of it. The harmony between the living being and 
the corresponding medium (as I shall call its environment) 
evidently characterizes the fundamental condition of life ; 
whereas, on Bichat’s supposition, the whole environment 
of living beings tends to destroy them. If certain pertur- 
bations of the medium occasionally destroy life, its in- 
fluence is, on the whole, preservative ; and the causes of 
injury and death proceed at least as often from necessary 
and spontaneous modifications of the organism as from ex- 
ternal influences. Moreover, one of the main distinctions 
between the organic and the inorganic regions is that inor- 
ganic phenomena, from their greater simiflicity and gene- 
rality, are produced under almost any external influences 
which admit of their existence at all ; while organic bodies 
are, from their complexity, and the variety of actions always 
preceding, very closely dependent on the influences around 
them. And the higher we ascend in the ranks of organic 
bodies, the closer is this dependence, in proportion to the 
diversity of functions ; though, as we must bear in mind, 
the power of the organism in modifying the influences of 
the medium rises in proportion The existence of the being 
then requires a more comjilex aggregate of exterior circum- 
stances ; but it is compatible with wider limits of variation 
in each influence taken by itself. In the lowest rank of 
the organic hierarchy, for instance, we find vegetables and 
fixed animals which have no effect on the medium in which 
they exist, and which would therefore perish by the slightest 
changes in it, but for the very small number of distinct 
exterior actions required by their life. At the other ex- 
tremity we find Man, who can live only by the concurrence 
of the most complex exterior conditions, atmospherical and 
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terrestrial, under -various physical and chemical aspects ; 
but, by an indispensable compensation, he can endure, in 
all these conditions, much wider differences than inferior 
organisms could support, because he has a superior power 
of reacting on the surrounding system. However great 
this power, it is as contradictory to Bichat’s view as his de- 
pendence on the exterior world. But this notion of Man’s 
independence of exterior nature, and antagonism to it, was 
natural in Bichat’s case, when physiological considerations 
Ixire no relation to any hierarchy of organisms, and when 
Man was studied as an isolated existence. However, the 
radical vice of such a starting-point for such a study could' 
not but impair the whole system of Bichat’s physiological 
conceptions ; and we shall see how seriously the effects 
have made themselves felt. 

Next ensued the abuse, by philosophers, and especially 
in Germany, of the .benefits disclosed by comparative 
anatomy. They generalized extravagantly the abstract 
notion of life yielded by the study of the aggregate of 
organized beings, making the idea of life exactly equiva- 
lent to that of spontaneous activity. As all natural bodies 
are active, in some manner and degree, no distinct notion 
could be attached to the term ; and this abuse must 
evidently lead us back to the ancient confusion, which 
arose from attributing life to all bodies. The inconve- 
nience of having two terms to indicate a single general 
idea should teach us that, to prevent scientific questions 
from degenerating into a contest of words, we must care- 
fully restrict the term life to the only really living beings, 
— that is, those which are organized, — and not give it a 
meaning which would include all possible organisms, and 
all their modes of vitality. In this case, as in all primitive 
questions, the philosophers would have done wisely to 
respect the rough but judicious indications of popular 
good sense, which will ever be the true starting-point of 
all wise scientific speculation. 

I know of no other successful attempt to _ . ... , 

define life than that of M. de Blainville, deSi^m * 
proposed in the introduction to his treatise 
on Comparative Anatomy. He characterizes life as the 
double interior motion, general and continuous, of com- 
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position and decomposition, which in fact constitutes ^ 
true universal nature. I do not see that this leaves any- 
thing to be desired, unless it be a more direct and explicit 
indication of the two correlative conditions of a de^- 
minate organism and a suitable medium. This criticism 
however applies rather to the formula than to the con- 
ception ; and the conditions are implied in the conception, 
— ^the conditions of an organism to sustain the renovation, 
and a medium to minister to the absorption and exhala- 
tion ; yet it might h.ive been better to express them. 
With this modification, the definition is unexceptionable, 
— enunciating the one phenomenon which is common to 
all living beings, and excluding all inert bodies. Here we 
have, in my view, the first elementary basis of true bio- 
logical philosophy. 

It is true, this definition neglects the eminent dis- 
tinction between the organic and the animal life, and 
relates solely to the vegetative life ; and it appears to 
violate the general principle of definitions, — that they 
should exhibit a phenomenon in the case in which it is 
most, and not in that in which it is least developed. But 
the proposed definition is shown, by these very objections, 
to rest upon a due estimate of the whole biological hier- 
archy : for the animal life is simply a eomplementaxy 
advancement upon the organic or fundamental life, adapted 
to procure materials for it by reaction upon the external 
world, and to prepare or facilitate its acts by sensations, 
locomotion, etc., and to preserve it from unfavourable 
influences. The higher animals, and Man especially, are 
the only ones in which this relation is totally subverted, — 
the vegetative life being destined to support the animal, 
which is erected into the chief end and preponderant cha- 
racter of organic existence. But in Man himself, this admir- 
able inversion of the usual order becomes comprehensible 
only by the aid of a remarkable development of intelligence 
and sociality, which tends more and more to transform the 
species artificially into a single individual, immense and 
eternal, endowed with a constantly progressive action upon 
external nature. This is the only just view to take of this 
subordination of the vegetative to the animal life, as the 
ideal type towards which civilized humanity ineessanUy 
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tends, though it can never be fully realized. We ahall 
hereafter show how this conoeption is related to the new 
fundamental science which I propose to constitute : but in 
pure biology, the view is unscientific, and can only lead us 
astray. It is not with the essential properties of humanity 
that biology is concerned ; but with the individual in his 
relation to other organic beings; and it must therefore 
rigorously maintain the conception of animal life being 
subordinated to the vegetative, as a general law of the 
organic realm, and the only apparent exception to which 
forms the special object of a wholly different fundamental 
science. It should be added that, even where the animal 
life is the most developed, the organic life, besides being the 
basis and the end, remains common to all the tissues, while, 
at the same time, it alone proceeds lu a necessarily con- 
tinuous manner, — the animal bfe, on the contrary, being 
intermittent. These are the grounds on which M. de Blain- 
ville’s definition of life must be confirmed, while, never- 
theless, we may regard the consideration of animality, and 
even of humanity, as the most important object of biology. 

This analysis of the phenomenon of life e • • 
wUl help us to a clear definition of the ” 

science which relates to it. We have seen 
that the idea of life supposes the mutual relation of two 
indispensable elements, — an organism, and a suitable 
medium or environment. It is from the reciprocal action 
of these two elements that all the vital phenomena pro- 
ceed; — not only the animal, hut also the organic. It 
immediately follows that the great problem of positive 
biology consists in establishing, in the most general and 
simple manner, a scientific harmony between these two 
inseparable powers of the vital conflict, find the act which, 
constitutes that conflict : in a word, in connecting, in both 
a general a.nd special manner, the double idea of organ and 
medium with that of function. The idea of function is, in 
fact, as double as the other ; and, if we were treating of 
the natural history of vital beings, we must expressly con- 
sider it so : for, by the law of the equivalence of action 
and reaction, the organism must act on the medium as 
much as the medium on the organism. In treating of the 
human being, and especially in the social state, it would 
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be necessary to use tbe term function in this larger sense ; 
but at present there will be little inconvenience in adopting 
it in its ordinary sense, signifying organic acts, indepen- 
dently of their exterior consequences. 

Biology, then, may he regarded as having for its object 
the connecting, in each determinate case, the anatomical 
and the physiological point of view; or, in other words, 
the statical and dynamical. This perpetual relation con- 
stitutes its true philosophical character. Placed in a given 
system of exterior circumstances, a definite organism must 
always act in a necessarily determinate manner ; and, in- 
versely, the same action could not be jirecisely produced by 
really distinct organisms. We may then conclude inter- 
changeably, the act from the subject, or the agent from 
the act. The surrounding system being always supposed 
to be known, according to the other fundamental sciences, 
the double biological problem may be laid down thus, in 
the most mathematical form, and in general terms : Given, 
the organ or organic modification, to find the function or the 
act; and reciprocally. This definition seems to me to 
fulfil the chiet philosophical conditions of the science ; and 
especially it provides for that rational prevision, which, as 
has been so often said, is the end of alt true science ; an 
end which abides through all the degrees of imperfection 
which, ill any science, at present prevents its attainment. 
It is eminently important to keej> this end in view in a 
science so intricate as this, in which the multitude of 
details tempts to a fatal dispersion of efforts upon desul- 
tory researches. No one disputes that the most perfect 
portions of the science are those in which prevision has 
been best realized; and this is a sutEcient justification of 
the proposal of this aim, whether or not it shall ever be 
fulli' attained. My definition excludes the old division 
between anatomy and physiology, because I believe that 
division to have marked a very early stage of the science, 
and to be no longer sustainable. It was by the simple and 
easy considerations of anatomy that the old metaphysical 
view was discredited, and positivity first introduced into 
biology : but that service once accomplished, no reason 
remains for the separation ; and the division, in fact, is 
growing fainter every day. 
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Not only does my definition abstain from separating 
anatomy from physiology ; it joins to it another essential 
part, the nature of which is little known. If the idea of 
life is really inseparable from that of organization, neither 
can be severed, as we have seen, from that of a medium or 
environment, in a determinate relation with them. Hence 
arises a third elementary aspect ; viz., the general theory 
of organic media, and of their action upon the organism, 
abstractedly regarded. This is what tlie German philo- 
sophers of our day confusedly asserted in their notion of 
an intermediate realm, — of air and water, — uniting the 
inorganic and organic worlds: and this is what M. de 
'Blainville had in view in what he called the study of ex- 
terior modifiers, general and sjiecial. Unhappily, this 
portion which, after anatomy proper, is the most indis- 
5>ensable preUminary of biology, is still so obscure and 
imperfect that few physiologists even suspect its exis- 
tence. 

The definition that I have proposed aids us in de- 
scribing not only the object or nature of the science, but its 
subject, or domain : for, according to this formula, it is 
not in a single organism, but in all known, and even pos- 
sible organisms, that biology must endeavour to establish 
a constant and necessary harmony between the anatomical 
point of view and the physiological. This unity of subject 
is one of the chief philosophical beauties of biology ; and, 
in order to maintain it, we must here avow that in the 
midst of an almost infinite diversity, the study of Man 
must always prevail, and rule all the rest, whether as 
starting-point or aim. Our hope, in studying other orga- 
nisms, is to arrive at a more exact knowledge of Man ; and 
again, the idea of Mau is the only possible standard 
which we can refer other organic systems. In this sense, 
and in this only, can the point of view of the antiquated 
philosophy be sustained by the deeper philosophy which is 
taking its place. Such is, then, the necessary consolidation 
of all the parts of biological science, notwithstanding the 
imposing vastness of its rational domain. 

^ As for the means of investigation in this „ 
science, — ^the first observation that occurs is TOstiKatioiT 
that it affords a striking confirmation of the “ 
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philosopliical law before laid down, of the inevitable in- 
crease of our scientific resources in proportion to the com- 
plication of the phenomena in question. If biological 
phenomena are incomparably more complex than those of 
any preceding science, the study of them admits of the 
most extensive assemblage of intellectual means (many of 
them new) and developes human faculties hitherto inactive, 
or known only in a rudimentary state. The logical re- 
sources which are thus obtained will be exhibited here- 
after. At present, we must notice the means of direct 
exploration and analysis of phenomena in this science. 

, , First, Observation acquires a new exten- 

BSERVAfioN. Chemistry admitted the use of all the 

five senses ; but biology is, in this respect, an advance upon 
chemistry. We can here employ an artificial apparatus to 
perfect the natural sensations, and especially in the case of 
sight. Much needing precaution in the use, and very 


subject to abuse, as is this resource, it will always be 
. . . . . eagerly employed In a statical view, such an 

paratus^ apparatus lielps us to a much better estimate 

of a structure whose least perceptible details 
may acquire a primary importance, in various relations: 
and, even in the dynamical view, though much less favour- 
able, we are sometimes enabled by these artificial means 
to observe directly the elementary play of the smallest 
organic parts, which are the ordinary basis of the principal 
vital phenomena. Till recently, these aids were limited to 
the sense of sight, which here, as everywhere else, is the chief 
agent of scientific observation. But some instruments have 


been devised in our day to assist the hearing ; and, though 
invented for pathological investigations, they are equally 
fit for the study of the healthy organism. Though rough 
at present, and not to be compared to microscopic appa- 
ratus, these instruments indicate the improvements that 
may be made hereafter in artificial hearing. Moreover, they 
suggest, by analogy, that the other seuses, not excepting 
even touch, may admit of such assistance, hinted to the 
restless sagacity of explorers by a better theory of the 
corresponding sensations. 

Next, the biologist has an advantage over the chemist ia 
being able to employ the whole of chemical procedures, iUl 
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a sort of new power, to perfect the preliminary 
eiploration of the subject of his researches, pjoration. 
according to the evident rule of philosophy 
that each doctrine may be converted into a method with 
regard to those that follow it in the scientific hierarchy ; but 
never with regard to those which precede it. In anatomical 
observations^ especially, as might be foreseen, a happy use 
^8 made of chemical procedure, to characterize with pre- 
(cision the different elementary tissues, and the chief pro- 
ducts of the organism. In physiological observations also, 
^ough they are less favourable to the use of such means, 
they are of real and notable efficacy, — always supposing, in 
^th cases, that they are used under the guidance of sound 
jhilosophy, and not overcharged with the minute numeri- 
al details which too often burden the chemical analyses of 
ihe organic tissues. One more resource may be mentioned, 
vhich was often employed by Bichat to make up for the 
absence or imperfection of chemical tests ; the examination 
)f alimentary effects, — the substances which immediately 
Compose organized bodies being, usually, by their nature, 
more or less fit for nutrition. In an anatomical view this 
study may become a useful complement of the other means 
pf investigation. 

i Proceeding to the second class of means,— pvt.ittitmuti’t 
pExperiment cannot but be less and less de- 
cisive, in proportion to the complexity of the phenomena 
to be explored ; and therefore we saw this resource to be 
less effectual in chemistry than in physics ; and we now 
fi.nd that it is eminently useful in chemistry in comparison 
with physiology. In fact, the nature of the phenomena 
seems to offer almost insurmountable impediments to any 
extensive and prolific application of such a procedure in» 
biology These phenomena require the concurrence of 
so large a number of distinct influences, external and 
internal, which, however diverse, are closely connected with 
each other, and yet within narrow limits, that, however 
easy it may he to disturb or suspend the process under 
notice, it is beyond measure difficult to effect a determinate 
perturbation. If too powerful, it would obviate the pbe- 
uomenon ; if too feeble, it would not sufficiently mark the 
artificial case. And, on the other hand, though intended 
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and directed to modify one only of the phenomena, it miifft 
{oosently affect several others, in virtue of their muto^ 
sympathy. Thus, it requires a highly philosophical spirit, 
acting with extreme circumspection, to conduct physio- 
logical experiments at all ; and it is no wonder if such 
experiments have, with a few hapiiy exceptions, raised 
scientific difficulties greater than those proposed to be 
solved, — to say nothing of those innumerable experiments 
which, having no definite aim. have merely encumbered the 
science with idle and unconnected details. 

In accordance with what has been said of the mutual 
relations of the organism and its environment, we must 
bear m mind that experiments in physiology must be of 
two kinds. We must introduce determinate perturbations 
into the medium as well as the organism ; whereas the 
latter process has alone been commonly at- 
ihe orgam’sm. « objected that the organism 

must itselt b(‘ disturbed by such affection oi 
the medium, the answer is that the study of this reaction 
is itself a part of the experimmt. It should be remarked 
that experimeutatioii ou the organism is much the less 
rational of the two methods, liecause the conditions of ex- 
periment are much less easily fulfilled. The first rule, that 
the change introduced shall be fully compatible with the 
existence of the phenomenon to be observed, is rendered 
often impracticable by the incompatilnlity of life with 
much alteration ot the organs: and the second rule, — that 
the tveo compared cases shall differ under only one point 
of view, — IS Liaffied by the mutual sympathy of the organs, 
which is very different from their harmony with their 
environment. In both lights, nothing can be imagined 
more futile in the way of experiment than the practice of 
vivisection, which is the commonest of all. Setting aside 
the consideration of the cruelty, the levity, and the bad 
moral stimulus invoHed in the case, it must be pronounced 
absurd ; for any jiositive solution is rendered impossible 
by the induced death of a system eminently indivisible, 
and the universal disturbance of the organism under its 
approach. 

By affecting The second class of physiological experi- , 
the Medium, ments appears to me much more promising ; 
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IS 

that ia which the system of exterior circumstances is 

modified for a determinate purpose. Scarcely anything 
has been done in this direction beyond some incomplete 
researches into the action of artificial atmospheres, and 
the comparative influence of different kinds of alimen- 
tation. We are here Letter able to circumscribe, with 
scientific precision, the artificial perturbation we produce ; 
^e can control the action upon the organism, so that the 
general disturbance of the system may affect the observe^ 
pou very slightly; and we can suspend the process at 
ileasure, so as to' allow the restoration of the normal state 
lefore the organism has undergone any irreparable change, 
[t B easy to see how favourable, iu comparison, these con- 
litions are to rational induction. And to these considera- 
tions may be added the one more, that under this method 
ive can observe varying states in one individual ; whereas, 
inder the practice of vivisection, we have to observe the 
lormal state in one individual, and the artificial in another, 
Thus we are justified in our satisfaction that the least 
fiolent method of experimentation is the most instructive. 

As to the application of experiment in the ^ 
i^arioua degrees of the biological scale ; — it is 
easiest in the lower order of organisms, 
aecause their organs arc simpler and fewer, their mutual 
sympathy is less, aad their environment is more definite 
ind less complex; and these advantages, in iny ojiinion, 
more than compensate for the restriction of the field of 
Bxperiment. It is true, we are remote from 'the human 
type, which is the fundamental unity of biology ; and our 
judgment is thus imjiaired, especially with regard to the 
phenomena of animal life : but, on the other hand, we are 
all the nearer to the scientific constitution proper to in- 
organic physics, which I consider to be tlie ultimate 
destination of the art of experiment. The advantages at 
the other end of the scale are that the higher the organism, 
|the more is it susceptible of modification, both from its 
fown complexity and from the greater variety of external 
influences involved ; — every advantage bringing with it, as 
we have seen, an increase of difilculty. 

No one will suppose, I trust, that from anvthing I have 
said I have the slightest desire to undervalue the use of 
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Mp^riment in biology, or to slight such achieTcments as 
Harvey’s experiments on circulation ; Haller’s on irrita- 
bility ; part of Spallanzani’s on digestion and generation ; 
Bichat’s on the triple harmony between the heart, the 
brain, and the lungs in the superior animals ; those of 
Legallois on animal heat; and many analogous efforts 
which, seeing the vast difBculty of the subject, may rival 
the most perfect investigations in physics. My object is 
simply to rectify the false or exaggerated notions of the 
capacity of the experimental method, misled by its appa- 
rent facility to suppose it the best method of physiological 
research ; which it is not. One consideration remains in 
this connection ; the consideration of the high scientific 
destination of pathological investigation, regarded as offer- 
ing, in biology, the real equivalent of experimentation, 
properly so called. 

, . , Precisely in the case in which artificial ex- 

T^ve^tig^tion perimentatiou is the most difficult, nature 
fulfils the conditions for us; and it would 
surely be inistahiug the means for the end to insist on 
introducing into the organism perturbations of our own 
devising, when we may find them taking place without that 
additional confusion which is caused by the use of artificial 
methods. Physiological phenomena lend themselves re- 
markably to that spontaneous experimentation which 
results from a comparison of the normal and abnormal 
states of the organism. The state of disease is not a 
radically difterent condition from that of health. The 
pathological condition is to the physiological simply a pro- 
longation of the limits of variation, higher or lower, proper 
to each phenomenon of the normal organism ; and it can 
never produce any entirely new phenomenon. Therefore, 
the accurate idea of the physiological state is the indis- 
pensable ground of any sound pathological theory ; and 
therefore, again, must the scientific study of pathological 
phenomenon be the best way to perfect our investigations 
mto the normal state. The gradual invasion of a malady, 
and the slow passage from an almost natural condition to 
one of fully marked disease, are far from being useless 
preliminaries, got rid of by the abrupt introduction of 
what may be called the violent malady of direct experi- 
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at: Uiey offer, on the contrary, inestimable materials 
I the biologist able to put them to use. And so it is also 
the happy converse case, of the return, spontaneous or 
ontrived, to health, -which presents a sort of verification 

i f the primitive analysis. Moreover, the direct examina- 
ion of the chief phenomenon is not obscured, but much 
lucidated, by this natural process. And again, it may be 
pplied directly to Man himself, without prejudice to the 
athology of animals, and even of vegetables. We may 
ajoy our power of turning our disasters to the profit of 
ar race : and we cannot but deplore the misfortune that 
|ur great medical establishments are so constituted ae that 
ttle rational instruction is obtained from them, for want 
: complete observations and duly prepared observers. 

Here, as elsewhere, the distinction holds of the pheno- 
jiena belonging to the organism or to the medium ; and 
ere, as before, we find the maladies produced from without 
be most accessible to inquiry. Pathological inquiry is 
Iso more suitable than experimental, to the whole bio- 
bgical series ; and thus it answers well to extend our obser- 
itions through the entire hierarchy, though our object 
aay be the study of Man ; for his maladies may receive 
luch light from a sound analysis of the derangements of 
^ther organisms, — even the vegetable, as we shall see when 
Ve treat of the comparative process. 

Again, pathological analysis is applicable, not only to all 
organisms, but to all phenomena of the same organism j 
vhereas direct experimentation is too disturbing and too 
ibropt to be ever applied with success to certain phenomena 
vhich require the most delicate harmony of a varied system 
pf conditions. For instance, the observation of the numer- , 
bus maladies of the nervous system offers us a special and 
inestimable means of improving our knowledge of the laws 
pf intell^ual and moral phenomena, imperfect as are yet 
bur qualifications for using them. There remains one other 
aeans of knowledge under this head; the examination of 
xoeptional organizations, or cases of monstrosity. As 
light be anticipated, these organic anomalies were the 
.*0 pass over from the gaze of a barren curiosity to 
[the investigation of science ; hut we are now learning to 
th60i to laws of the regular organism, and. to sub* 
n. c 
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ject them to pathological procedures, regarding such ex- 
ceptions as true maladies, of a deeper and more obscure 
origin than others, and of a more incurable nature ; — con- 
siderations which, of course, reduce their scientific value. 
This resource shares with pathology the advantage of 
being applicable through the whole range of the biological 
system. 

It is still necessary to insist that, in either method of 
experimentation, direct or indirect, artificial or natural, the 
elementary rules should be kept in view ; first, to have a 
determinate aim ; that is, to seek to illustrate an organic 
phenomenon, under a special aspect ; and, secondly, to 
understand beforehand the normal state, and its limits of 
variation. In regard to the more advanced sciences, it 
would seem puerile to recommend such maxims as these ; 
but we must still insist on them in biology. It is through 
neglect of them that all the observations yet collected on 
the derangements of the intellectual and moral phenomena 
have yielded scarcely any knowledge of their laws. Thus, 
whatever may be the value of the most suitable method of 
experimeutation, we must ever remember that here, as 
elsewhere, and more than elsewhere, pure observation must 
always hold the first rank, as casting light, primarily, on 
the whole subject, which it is proposed to examine after- 
wards, as a special study, with a determinate view, by the, 
method of experimentation. 

Comparison third place, we have to review the 

method of Comparison, which is so specially 
adapted to the study of living bodies, and by which, above 
all others, that study must be advanced. In Astronomy, 
this method is necessarily inapplicable: and it is not till 
we arrive at Chemistry that this third means of investiga- 
tion can be used ; and then, only in subordination to the 
two others. It is in the study, both statical and dynamical, 
of living bodies, that it first acquires its full development ; 
and its use elsewhere can be only through its application 
here. 

The fundamental condition of its use is the unity of the 
principal subject, in combination with a great diversity of 
actual modifications. According to the definition of life, 
this combination is eminently realized in the study of 
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biological phenomena, however regarded. The whole system 
of biological science is derived, as we have seen, from one 
great philosophical conception ; the necessary correspon- 
dence between the ideas of organization and those of life. 
There cannot be a more perfect fundamental unity of 
subject than this ; and it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
almost indefinite variety of its modifications, — statical and 
dynamical. In a purely anatomical view, all possible 
organisms, all the parts of each organism, and all the 
different states of each, necessarily present a common basis 
of structure and of composition, whence proceed successively 
the different secondary organizations which constitute 
tissues, organs, and systems of organs, more or less com- 
plicated. In the same way, in a physiological view, all 
living beings, from vegetable to man, considered in all the 
acts and periods of their existence, are endowed with a 
certain common vitality, which is a necessary basis of the 
innumerable phenomena which characterize them in their 
degrees. Both these aspects present as most important, 
and really fundamental, what there is in common among 
all the cases; and their particularities as of less conse- 
quence ; which is in accordance with the great prevalent 
law, that the more general phenomena overrule the less. 
Thus broad and sound is the basis of the comparative 
method, in regard to biology. 

At the first glance the immensity of the science is over- 
whelming to the understanding, embracing as it does all 
organic and vital cases, which it appears impossible ever to 
reduce within the compass of our knowledge : and no doubt, 
the discouragement hence arising is one cause of the back- 
wardness of biological philosophy. Tet the truth is that 
this very magnitude affords, not an obstacle, but a facility 
to the perfecting of the science, by means of the luminous 
comparison which results from it, when once the human 
mind becomes familiar enough with the conditions of the 
study to dispose its materials so as to illustrate each other. 
The science could make no real progress while Man was 
studied as an isolated subject. Man must necessarily be 
the type ; because he is the most complete epitome of the 
't whole range of cases : Man, in his adult and normal state, 
is the representative of the great scientific unity, whence 
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the successive terms of the great biological series recede, 
till they terminate in the simplest organizations, and the 
most imperfect modes of existence. But the science ■would 
remain in the most defective state in regard to Man him- 
self, if it were not pursued through a perpetual comparison, 
under all possible aspects, of the first term with all inferior 
ones, till the simplest was reached : and then, back again , 
through the successive complications which occur between 
the lowest type and the highest. This is the most general, 
the most certain, the most effectual method of studying 
physiological as well as anatomical phenomena. Not only 
is there thus a greater number of cases known, but each 
case is much better understood by their approximation. 
This would not be the case, and the problem would be 
embarrassed instead of simplified, if there were not a fun- 
damental resemblance among the whole series, accompanied 
by gradual modifications, always regulated in their course: 
and this is the reason why the comparative method is 
appropriate to biology alone, of all the sciences, except, 
as we shall see hereafter, in social physics. 

Complete and spontaneous as this harmony really is, no 
philosopher can contemplate without admiration the emi- 
nent art by which the human mind has been aided to con- 
vert into a potent means what appeared at first to be a 
formidable difficulty. I know no stronger evidence of the 
force of human reason than such a transformation affords. 
And in this case, as in every other in which primordial 
scientific powers are concenied, it is the work of the whole 
race, gradually developed in the course of ages, and not the 
original product of any isolated mind, — however some 
moderns may be asserted to be the creators of comparative 
biology. Between the primitive use that Aristotle made of 
this ir.ethod in the easiest cases, — as in comparing the 
structure of Man’s upper and lower limbs, — to the most 
profound and abstract approximations of existing biology, 
we find a very extensive series of intermediate states, con- 
stantly progressive, among which history can point out 
individually only labours which prove what had been the 
advance in the spirit of the comparative art at the corre- 
sponding period, as manifested by its larger and more 
effectual application. It is evident that the comparative 
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metliod of biologists -was no more the invention of an indi- 
vidual than the experimental method of the physicists. 

There are five principal heads under which Five kinds of 
biological comparisons are to be classed. comparison. 

1. Comparison between the different parts of the same 
organism. 

2. Comparison between the sexes. 

3. Comparison between the vai'ious phases presented by 
the whole of the development. 

4. Comparison between the different races or varieties of 
each species. 

5. Lastly, and pre-eminently, Comparison between all 
the organisms of the biological hierarchy. 

It must be understood that the organism is always to be 
supposed in a normal state. When the laws of that state 
are fully established, we may pass on to pathological com- 
parison, which will extend the scope of those laws : but 
we are not yet advanced enough in our knowledge of 
normal conditions to undertake anything beyond. More- 
over, though comparative pathology would be a necessary 
application of biological science, it cannot form a part of 
that science, but rather belongs to the future medical 
science, of which it must form the basis. — Again, biological 
comparison can take place only between the organisms, and 
not between them and their medium. When such com- 
parison comes to be instituted, it will be, not as biological 
science, but as a matter of natural history. 

The spirit of biologic-al comparison is the same under all 
forms. It consists in regarding all cases as radically 
analogous in respect to the proposed investigation, and in 
representing their differences as simple modifications of an 
abstract type; so that secondary differences may be coni, 
nected with the primary according to uniform laws ; these 
laws constituting the biological philosophy by which each 
determinate case is to be explained. If the question is 
anatomical, Man, in his adult and normal state, is taken 
for the fundamental unity, and all other organizations as 
successive simplifications, descending from the primitive 
type, whose essential features will be found in the remotest 
oases, stripped of all complication. If the question is phy- 
siological, we seek the fundamental identity of the chief 
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pbeuomenoa which characterises the fimction proposed, 
amidst the graduated modifications of the series of com- 
parative cases, till we find it isolated, or nearly so, in the 
simplest case of all ; and thence we may trace it back again, 
clothed in successive complications of secondary qualities. 
Thus, the theory of analogous existences, which has been 
offered as a recent innovation, is only the necessary principle 
of the comparative method, under a new name. It is 
evident that this method must lie of surpassing value when 
philosophically applied ; and also that, delicate as it is, and 
requiring extreme discrimination and care in its estimate 
and use, it may be easily converted into a hindrance and 
embarrassment, by giving occasion to vicious speculations 
on analogies which arc only apparent. 

Of the five classes specified above, three only are so 
marked as to require a notice here : the comparison between 
the different parts of the same organism ; between the 
different phases of each development ; and between the 
distinct terms of the great hierarchy of living bodies. 
Comparison of method of comparison began with the 

parts of the first of these. Looking no further than Man, 
same organ- no jihilosophical mind can help being struck 
by the remarkable resemblance that his dif- 
ferent chief parts bear to each other in many respects, — both 
as to structure and function. First, all the tissues, all the 
apparatus, in as far as they are organized and living, offer 
those fundamental characteristics which are inherent in 
the very ideas of organization and life, and to which the 
lowest organisms are reduced. But, in a more special 
view, the analogy of the organs becomes more and more 
marked as that of the functions is so ; and the converse ; 
and this often leads to luminous comparisons, anatomical 
and pnysiological, passing from the one to the other, alter- 
nately. This original and simple method of comparison is 
by no means driven out by newer processes. It was thus, 
for instance, that Bichat, whose subject was Man only, and 
adult Man, discovered the fundamental analogy between 
the mucous and the cutaneous systems, which has yielded 
so much advantage to both biology and pathology. And 
again, with all M. de Blainville’s mastery of the principle 
of the comparative method, we cannot doubt the sufficiency 
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of the analysis of the human organism to establish the 
resemblance he exhibited between the skull and the other 


elements of the vertebral column. 

A new order of resources presents itself of phases of 
when we compare the different phases of the the same or- 

same organism. Its chief value is in its gamsm. 

offering, on a small scale, and, as it were, under one aspect, 
the whole series of the most marked organisms of the 
biological hierarchy ; for it is obvious that the primitive 
state of the highest organism must present the essential 
characters of the complete state of the lowest ; and thus 
successively, — without, however, compelling us to find the 
counterpart of every inferior term in the superior organism. 
Such an analysis of ages unquestionably offers the property 
of realizing in an individual, that successive complication 
of organs and functions which characterizes the biological 
hierarchy, and which, in this homogeneous and compact 
form, constitutes a special and singular order of luminous 
comparisons. Useful through all degrees of the scale, it is 
erideatiy laasi no in ike ease of ike highest type, the adult 
Man, as the interval from the origin to the utmost com- 
plexity is in that case the greatest. It is valuable chiefly 
in the visible ascendant period of life ; for we know very 
little of the foetal period ; and the declining stage, which 
is in fact only a gradual death, presents little scientifie 
interest : for, if there are many ways of hving, there is 
only one natural way of dying. The rational analysis of 
death, however, has its own importance, constituting a sort 
of general corollary, convenient for the verification of the 
whole body of biological laws. 


The popular notion of comparative biology 
is that it consists wholly of the last of the organUms”* 
methods I have pointed out : and this shows 
how pre-eminent it is over the others; the popular exaggera- 
tion however being mischievous by concealing the origiti of 
the art. The peculiarity of this largest application consists 
in its being founded on a very protracted comparison of a 
very extensive series of analogous cases, in which the 


modiflcation proceeds by almost insensible graduated declen- 
sion. The two more restricted methods could not offer a 


series of cases extensive enough to establish, without (;on- 
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firmation, the nature and value of the comparative method, 
though, that point once fixed, they may then come into 
unquestionable use. As for the value of the largest applica- 
tion, it demonstrates itself. There is clearly no structure 
or function whoso analysis may not be perfected by 
an examination of what all organisms offer in common 
with regard to that striictui’e and function, and by the 
simplification effected by the stripping away of all accessory 
characteristics, till the quality sought is found alone, from 
whence the process of reconstruction can begin. It may 
even be fairly said that no anatomical arrangement, and 
no physiological phenomenon, can be really understood till 
the abstract notion of its principal element is thus reached, 
by successively attaching to it all secondary ideas, in the 
rational order 2)rescribcd by their greater or less persistence 
in the organic seiies. Such a method seems to me to offer, 
in biology, a philosophical character very like mathematical 
analysis genuinely applied ; when it presents, as we have 
seen, in every indefinite series of analogous cases, the 
essential part which is common to all, and which was 
before hidden under the secondary siiecialities of each 
separate case. It cannot be doubted that the comparative 
art of biologists will produce an equivalent result, up to a 
certain jioiut ; and especially, by the rational consideration 
of the organic hierarchy. 

This great consideration was at first established only in 
regard to anatomy ; but it is yet more necessary in physio- 
logy, and not less ajiplicable, except from the difficulty of 
that kind of observation. In regard to physiological pro- 
blems particularly, it should be remarked that not only all 
animal organisms, but the vegetable also, should be included 
in the comparison. Many important phenomena, and 
among others those of organic life, properly so called, 
cannot be analysed without an inclusion of the vegetable 
form of them. There we see them in their simplest and 
most marked condition, for it is by the great act of vege- 
table assimilation that brute matter passes really into the 
organized state, all ulterior transformations by means of 
the animal organization being much less marked. And 
thus, the laws of nutrition, which are of the highest im- 
portance, are best disclosed by the vegetable organism- 
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The method is unquestionably applicable to all organs and 
all acts, without any exception; but its scientific value 
diminishes as it is applied to the higher apparatus and 
functions of the superior organisms, because these are 
restricted in proportion to their complexity and superiority. 
This is eminently the case with the highest intellectual and 
moral functions which below Man disappear almost entirely ; 
or, at least, almost cease to he recognizable below the first 
classes of the mammifers. We cannot but feel it to be an 
imperfection in the comparative method that it serves us 
least where we are most in need of all our resources ; but 
it would he iin philosophical to deprive ourselves, even in 
this case, of the light which is cast upon the analysis of 
Man as moral, by the study of the intellectual and affective 
qualities of the superior animals, and of all others which 
present such attributes, however imperfect our manage- 
ment of the comparison may yet he. And we may ob- 
serve that the comparative method finds a partial equiva- 
lent in the rational analysis of ages, — thus rendered 
more clear, extensive, and complete, — for the disadvan- 
tages which belong to the same stage of the biological 
hierarchy. 

Thus I have presented the jirincipal philosophical cha- 
racters of the comparative method It being the aim of 
biological study to ascertain the general laws of organic 
existence, it is plain that no course of inquiry could be 
more favourable than that which exhibits organic cases as 
radically analogous, and deducible from each other. 

This study of our means of exploration has shown that 
our resources do increase with the complexity of our subject. 
The two first methods — of Observation and Experiment — - 
we have seen to acquire a large extension in the case of 
this science : while the third, before almost imperceptible, 
becomes, by the nature of the phenomena, wellnigh un- 
bounded in its scope. We have next to examine the true 
rational position of Biology in the hierarchy of the funda- 
mental sciences ; that is, its relation to those that precede 
it, and to the one which follows it, in order to ascertain 
what kind and degree of speculative perfection it admits 
of, and what preliminary training is best adapted to its 
systematic cultivation. By this inquiry we shall see why 
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we are justified in assigning to it a place between chemistry 
and social science. 

Relation of Bi- Of the relation of Biology to social science, 
ology to other I need say little here, as I shall have to speak 
sciences. of jf length in the next volume. My task 

will then be to separate them, rather than to establish their 
connection, which it is the tendency of our time to exag- 
gerate, through the spontaneous development of natural 
philosophy. None hut purely metaphysical philosophers 
would at this day persist m classing the theory of the human 
mind and of society as anterior to the anatomical and phy- 
siological study of individual man. We may therefore 
regard this point as sufficiently settled for the present, 
and pass on to the relation of Biology to inorganic 
philosophy. 

To Chemist!- ■ chemistry that Biology is, by its 

' nature, most directly and completely subordi- 
nated. In analyzing the phenomenon of life, we saw that 
the fundamental acts which, by their perpetuity, charac- 
terize that state, consist of a series of compositions and de- 
compositions ; and they are therefore of a chemical nature. 
Though in the most impei-fect organisms, vital reactions are 
widely separated from common chemical efiects, it is not 
the less true that all the functions of the jiroper organic 
life are necessarily controlled by those fundamental laws of 
composition and decomposition which constitute the subject 
of chemical science. If we could conceive throughout the 
whole scale the same separation of the organic from the 
animal life that we see in vegetables alone, the vital motion 
would offer only cbemical conceptions, except the essential 
circumstances which distinguish such an order of mole- 
cular reactions. The general source of these important 
differences is, in my opinion, to be looked for in the result 
of each chemical conflict not depending only on the simple 
composition of the bodies between which it takes place, but 
being modified by their proper organization ; that is, by 
their anatomical structure. Chemistry must clearly furnish 
the starting-point of every rational theory of nutrition, 
secretion, and, in short, aU the functions of the vegetative 
life, considered separately ; each of which is controlled by 
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the influence of chemical laws, except for the special modi- 
fications belonging to organic conditions. If we now bring 
in again the consideration, discarded for the moment, of 
the animal life, we see that it could in no way alter this 
fundamental subordination, though it must greatly compli- 
cate its actual application ; for we have seen that the 
animal life, notwithstanding its vast importance, can never 
be regarded in biology otherwise than as destined to extend 
and perfect the organic life, whose general nature it cannot 
change. Such an intervention modifies, anew and largely, the 
chemical laws of the purely organic functions, so as to 
render the effect very difficult to foresee ; but not the less 
do these laws continue to control the aggregate of the 
phenomena. If, for instance, a change in the nervous 
condition of a superior organism disturbs a given secretion, 
as to its energy or even its nature, we cannot conceive that 
such an alteration can be of a random kind : such modifi- 
cations, irregular as they may appear, are still submitted 
to the chemical laws of the fundamental organic pheno- 
menon, which permit certain variations, but interdi(;t many 
more. Thus, no complication produced by animal life can 
withdraw the organic functions from their subordination to 
the laws of composition and decomposition. This relation 
is so important, that no scientific theory could be conceived 
of in biology without it; since, in its absence, the most 
fundamental phenomena might be conceived of as suscep- 
tible of arbitrary variations, which would not admit of any 
true law. When we hear, at this day, on the subject of 
azote, such a doctrine as that the organism has the power 
of spontaneously creating certain elementary substances, 
we perceive how indispensable it still is to insist directly 
on those principles which alone can restrain the spirit 
of aberration. 

Besides this direct subordination of biology to chemistry, 
there are relations of method between them. Observation 
and experimentation being much more perfect in chemistry, 
they serve as an admirable training for biological inquiry. 
Again, a special property of chemistry is its developing the 
art of scientific nomenclature ; and it is in chemistry that 
biologists must study this important part of the positive 
method, though it cannot, from the complexity of their 
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science, be of so much scientific value as in chemistiy. It 
is on the model of the chemical nomenclature that those 
systematic denominations have been laid down by which 
biologists have classified the most simple anatomical 
arrangements, certain well-defined pathological states, and 
the most general degrees of the animal hierarchy : and it is 
by a continued jiursuit of the same method that further 
improvements will he effected. 

We thus see why biology takes its place next after 
chemistry, and why chemical inquiries constitute a natural 
transition from the inorganic to the organic philosophy. 

To Physics subordination of biology to Physics 

follows from its relation to Chemistry : but 
there are also direct reasons, relating both to doctrine and 
method, why it should be so. 

As to doctrine, — it is clear that the general laws of one 
or more branches of Physics must he applied in the analysis 
of any ph) siological phenomenon. This application is 
necessary in the examination of the medium, in the first 
place; and the analysis of the medium is required to be 
very exact, oii account of the strong effect of its variations 
on phenomena so easily modified as those of the organism. 
And next, the organism itself is no less dependent on those 
laws, relating as they do to weight, heat, electricity, etc. 
It is obvious that’if biology is related to chemistry through 
the organic life, it is related to physics by the animal life, 
— the most sjiecial and noble of the .sensations, those of 
sight and hearing, requiring for the starting-point of their 
investigation an application of optics and acoustics. The 
same remark holds good in regard to the theory of utter- 
ance, and the study of animal heat and the electric proper- 
ties of the organism. It remains to he wished that the biolo- 
gists would study and apply these laws themselves, instead 
of committing the task to physicists : but they have hitherto 
followed too much the example of the physicists, who, as we 
have seen, have committed the application of mathematical 
analysis in their own science to the geometers ; whereas, it 
cannot be too carefully remembered that if the more general 
sciences are independent of the less general, which, on the 
other hand, must be dependent on them, the students of the 
higher must be unfit, in virtue of that very independence. 
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to apply them to a more complex science, whose conditions 
they cannot sufficiently understand. If the case was clear 
in regard to the intrusion of the geometers into physics, it 
is vet more so with regard to the intrusion of the physicists 
into biology ; on account of the more essential difference in 
the nature of the two sciences. The biologists should 
qualify themselves for the application of the preceding 
sciences to their own, instead of looking to the physicists 
for guidance which can only lead them astray. 

In regard to Method, biology is indebted to physics for 
the most perfect models of observation and experimenta- 
tion. Observations in physics are of a sufficient complexity 
to serve as a type for the same method in biology, if divested 
of their numerical considerations, which is easily done. 
Chemistry however can furnish an almost equally good 
model in simple observation. It is in experimentation 
that biologists may find in physics a special training for 
their work. As the most perfect models are found in the 
study of physics, and the method is singularly difficult in 
physiology, we see how important the contemplation of the 
best type must be to biologists. Such is the nature of the 
dependence, as to doctrine and method, of biology on 
physics. We turn next to its relations with Astronomy ; 
and first, with regard to doctrine. 

The relation of physiology to astronomy is t' a j. 
more important than is usually supposed, j ^ ® ronomy. 

mean something more than the impossibility of under- 
standing the theory of weight, and its effects upon the 
organism, apart from the consideration of general gravita- 
tion. I mean, besides, and more specially, that it is impos- 
sible to form a scientific conception of the conditions of 
vital existence without taking into the account the aggregaite 
astronomical elements that characterize the planet which is 
the home of that vital existence. We shall see more fully, 
in the next volume, how humanity is affected by these 
astronomical conditions; but we must cursorily review 
these relations in the present connection. 

The astronomical data proper to our planet are, of course, 
statical and dynamical. The biological importance of the 
statical conditions is immediately obvious. No one ques- 
tions the importance to vital existence of the mass of our 
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planet in comparison with that of the sun, which deter- 
mines the intensity of gravity ; or of its form, which regu- 
lates the direction of the force; or of the fundamental 
equilibrium and the regular oscillations of the fluids which 
cover the greater part of its surface, and with which the 
existence of living beings is closely implicated; or of its 
dimensions, which limit the indefinite multiplication of 
races, and especially the human; or of its distance from 
the centre of our system, which chiefly determines its tem- 
perature. Any sudden change in one or more of these 
conditions would largely modify the phenomena of life. 
But the influence of the dynamical conditions of astronomy 
on biological stud}' is yet more important. Without the 
two conditions ot the fixity of the poles as a centre of rota- 
tion, and the uniformity of the angular velocity of the earth, 
there would be a continual perturbation of the organic 
media which would be incompatible with life. Bichat 
pointed out that the intermittence of the proper animal 
life is subordinate in its periods to the diurnal rotation of 
our planet ; and we may extend the observation to all the 
periodical ])henomena of any organism, in both the normal 
and pathological states, allowance being made for secondary 
and transient influences. Moreovi-r, there is every reason 
to believe that, in every organism, the total duration of life 
and of its chief natural phases depends on the angular 
velocity proper to our planet; for we are authorized to 
admit that, other things being equal, the duration of life 
must be shorter, especially in the animal organism, in pro- 
portion as the vital phenomena succeed each other more 
rapidly. If the earth were to rotate much faster, the course 
of physiological phenomena would be accelerated in propor- 
tion ; and tjience life would be shorter ; so that the dura- 
tion of life may be regarded as dependent on the duration 
of the day. If the duration of the year were changed, the 
life of the organism would again be afliected ; but a yet 
more striking consideration is that vital existence is abso- 
lutely implicated with the form of the earth’s orbit, as has 
been observed before. If that ellipse were to become, 
instead of nearly circular, as eccentric as the orbit of a 
cximet, both the medium and the organism would undergo 
a change fatal to vital existence. Thus the small eccentri- 
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city of the earth’s orbit is one of the main conditions of bio- 
logical phenomena, almost as necessary as the stability of 
the earth’s rotation ; and every other element of the annual 
motion exercises an influence, more or less marked, on bio- 
logical conditions, though not so great as the one we have 
adduced. The inclination of the plane of the orbit, for in- 
stance, determines the division of the earth into climates, 
and, consequently, the geographical distribution of living 
species, animal and vegetable. And again, through the 
alternation of seasons, it influences the phases of individual 
existence in all organisms ; and there is no doubt that life 
would be affected if the revolution of the line of the nodes 
were accelerated ; so that its being nearly immoveable has 
some biological value. These considerations indicate how 
necessary it is for biologists to inform themselves accu- 
rately, and without any intervention, of the real elements 
proper to the astronomical constitution of our planet. An 
inexact knowledge will not suffice. The laws of the limits 
of variation of the different elements, or, at least, a scientific 
analysis of the chief grounds of their permanence, arc 
essential to biological investigation ; and these can be ob- 
tained only through an acquaintance with astronomical 
conceptions, both geometrical and mechanical. 

It may at first appear anomalous, and a breach of the 
encyclopedical arrangement of the sciences, that astronomy 
and biology should be thus immediately and eminently 
connected, while two other sciences lie between. But. 
indispensable as are physics and chemistry, astronomy 
and biology are, by their nature, the two principal branches 
of natural philosophy. They, the complements of each 
other, include in their rational harmony the general system 
of our fundamental conceptions. The solar system and 
Man are the extreme terms within which our ideas will 
for ever be included. The system first, and then Man, 
according to the positive course of our speculative reason : 
and the reverse in the active process : the laws of the 
system determining those of Man, and remaining un- 
affected by them. Between these two poles of natural 
philosophy the laws of physics interpose, as a kind of 
complement of the astronomical laws ; and again, those of 
chemistry, as an immediate preliminary of the biological. 
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Such being the rational and indissoluble constitution of 
these sciences, it becomes apparent why I insisted on the 
subordination of the study of Man to that of the system, 
as the primary philosophical characteristic of positive 
biology. 

Though in the infancy of the human mind, when it was 
in its theological state, and in its youthful metaphysical 
stage, the order of these sciences was reversed, there was a 
preparation for the true view. Through all the fanciful 
notious of the ancient philosophy about the physiological 
influence of the stars, we discern a strong though vague 
perception of some connection betw'een vital and celestial 
phenomena. Like all primitive intuitions of the under- 
standing. this one needed only rectification by the positive 
phdosophy; under the usual condition, however, of being 
partially overthrown in order to be reorganized. But 
modern students, finding no astronomical conditions in 
the course of their anatomical and physiological observa- 
tions, have discarded the idea of them altogether, — as if 
it were ever possible for facts to bear immediate testimony 
to the conditions without which they could not exist, and 
which do not admit of a moment's suspension ! Such an 
order of primitive conditions is however now established 
beyond dispute. In order to prevent any return to vicious 
or exaggerated notions about the jihysiological influence 
of the stars, it is enough to bear iu mind two considera- 
tions : first, that the astronomical conditions of vital 
existence are comprised within our own jilanetary system ; 
and secondly, that they relate, not directly to the organism, 
but to its environmeut, affecting as they do the constitution 
of our globe. 

In regard to method. — the importance of astronomical 
study to biologists consists, as in other cases, in its offering 
the most perfect model of philosophizing on any phenomena 
whatever ; the importance of this example becoming greater 
in proportion to the complexity of the subordinate science, 
on account of the stronger temptation to discursive and 
idle inquiries offered by the latter. The more difficult 
their researches become, the more sedulous should physio- 
logists be to refresh their positive forces at the source of 
positive knowledge ; and, in the contemplation of the few 
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general and indisputable conceptions -which constitute this 
lofty science, to be on their guard against the baseless 
notions of a vital principle, vital forces, and entities of 
that character. Hitherto, all advance in positivity in 
biology has been obtained at the expense of its dignity, 
which has always been implicated with an imaginary origin 
of life, of sensibility, etc. : but when physiologists have 
learned from their study of gravitation and other primary 
laws how to confine themselves to true science, their sub- 
ject will rise to the highest elevation that positivity admits 
of, — that rational prevision of events which is, as I have 
BO often said, the end of true science : — an end to be aimed 
at in biology, as it is perfectly fulfilled in astronomy. 

Here, too, must biologists learn the character of sound 
scientific hypothesis. This method is eminently wanted in 
so complex a study as physiology ; but it has been as yet 
used with very little e-ffect. The way is, undoubtedly, to 
determine the organ from the function, or the function 
from the organ. It is permissible to form the most 
plausible hypothesis as to the unkno-wn function of a 
given organ, or the concealed organ of a manifest function. 
If the supposition be in harmony wdth existing knowledge, 
if it be held provisionally, and if it be capable of a positive 
verification, it may coutrilmte to the progress of discovery, 
and is simply a use of a right of the human mind, exercised 
as in astronomy. The only eminent example known to me 
of sound hypothesis in biology is that of M. Broussais, in 
proposing the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal 
as the seat of so-called essential fevers. Whether he was 
mistaken or not, is not the question. His hypothesis being 
open to unquestionable confirmation or subversion, it gave 
a great impulse to the study of pathology in a positive 
manner : and it will stand in the history of the human 
mind, as the first example of the spontaneous introduction 
of a sound hypothetical method into the positive study 
of living beings : a method derived from the region of 
astronomy. 

It remains to consider the relation of biology to mathe- 
matics. 

The encroachments of the pure geometers To mathe- 
-upon the domain of biology have been at- matics. 

II. D 
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tended -with the same mischief, but in an aggravated 
form, that we have witnessed in the case of other sciences. 
This mischief has led physiologists to repudiate mathe- 
matics altogether, and open an impassable gulf between 
themselves and the geometers. This is a mistake ; inas- 
much as their science cannot be severed from that which 
is the basis of the whole of natural philosophy; and it 
is only tlirough the admission of this tliat they can main- 
tain the originality and indej»endoiice of their scientific 
lal)ours. The rational study of nature ]>roceeds on the 
ground that all phenomena are subject to invariable laws, 
which it is the business of jihilosophiiul speculation to 
discover. It i.s needless to prove that on any other sup- 
position, science could not exist, and onr collections of 
facts could yield no result. In the jdienomeua of living 
bodie.s, as in all others, every action procc'eds according to 
precise, that is, mathematical laws, which we should ascer- 
tain if we could study each phenomenon by itself. The 
phenom(‘na of the inorganic world are, for the most part, 
simple enough to bo calculable ; those of tlie organic world 
are too c(un]ilex for our management ; T)\d this has nothing 
to do witli any difference in their nature. And this is 
the view which both geometers and biologists should bear 
in mind. 

If iu astronomy our calculations are baffled when we 
pass beyond two or three essential conditions, it is evident 
how impracticable tliey must be amidst the inextricable 
complications of physiology. And again, this complexity 
prevents our ever effecting a mathematical disclosure of 
the elementary laws of the science. This excludes all idea 
of this method of philosophizing in biology ; for these laws 
are no otherwise accessible than by the immediate analysis 
of their numerical effects. Now, whichever way vital 
phenomena are looked at. they present such endless and 
incessant variations iu their numbers, that geometers are 
baffled as comjdetely as if those degrees were entirely 
arbitrary. Even numerical chemistry is inapplicable to 
bodies whose niolecnlar composition varies incessantly ; 
and this is precisely the distinguishing character of living 
organisms. However hurtful may have been the incur- 
sions of the geometers, direct and indirect, into a domain 
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which it is not for them to cultivate, the physiolog-ists are 
not the less wrong in turning away from mathematics 
altogether. It is not only that without mathematics they 
could not receive their duo preliminary training in the 
intervening sciences ; it i.s further necessary for them to 
have geometrical and mechanical knowledge, to under- 
stand the structure and the jilay of the complex apparatus 
of the living, and especially the animal organism. Animal 
mechanics, statical and dynamical, must he unintelligible 
to those who are ignorant of the general laws of rational 
mechanics. The laws of equilibrium and motion are, as 
we saw when treating of them, absolutely universal in 
their action, depending wholly on tlie energy, and not at 
all on the nature ot the forces considered : and the only 
difSculty is in their numerical apjdication in cases of com- 
plexity. Thus, discai'ding all idea of a numerical applica- 
tion in biology, we perceive that the geno-al theorems of 
statics and dynamics niusl be steadily verified in the 
mechanism of living bodie.s, on tlie rational study of which 
they cast an indispensable light. The highest orders of 
animals act, in rcpo.se and motion, like any other mechani- 
cal apparatus of a similar comjdexity, with the one difference 
of the mover, which has no 2)owcr to alter the laws of 
motion and equilibrium. The partici])ation of rational 
mechanics in positive biology is thus evident. Mechanics 
cannot dispense with geometry ; and besides, we see how 
anatomical and physiological sjroculations involve con- 
siderations of form and position, and require a familiar 
knowledge of the principal geometrical laws which may 
cast light upon those comjilex relations. 

In regard to Method, the necessity of recurring to a per- 
fect model of reasoning, tlie more earnestly in projiortion 
to the complexity of the science concerned, is applicable in 
regard to Mathematics, as to Astronomy ; only with still 
greater urgency. In mathematics we find the primitive 
source of rationality ; and to mathematics must the biolo- 
gists resort for means to carry on their researches. If 
biologists have hitherto not done this, but contented them- 
selves with what is called logic, apart from all determinate 
r^soning, much of the fault is chargeable upon the in- 
difference of geometers about duly organizing the whole of 
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mathematical knowledge. The imperfect and inadequate 
character of the elementary treatises on mathematics that 
have hitherto heen given to the world quite accounts for 
the neglect of the fundamental logical properties of mathe- 
matical science by even intelligent minds. It accounts also 
for the exaggerations of some philosophers, who maintain 
that, far from preparing the intellectual organ for the 
rational interpretation of nature, a mathematical education 
rather tends to develop a spirit of sophistical argumenta- 
tion and illusory speculation. Such an abuse, however, 
cannot affect the real value of mathematics as a means of 
positive education ; but rather exhibits the necessity of a 
philosophical renovation of the whole system of mathe- 
matical instruction. Whatever advantage can he attri- 
buted to logic in directing and strengthening the action of 
the understanding is found in a higher degree in mathe- 
matical study, with the immense added advantage of a de- 
terminate subject, distinctly circumscribed, admitting of 
the utmost precision, and fiee from the danger which is in- 
hererit in all ahstract logic, — of leading to useless and 
puerile rules, or to vain ontological speculations. The 
positive method, being everywhere identical, is as much at 
home in the art of reasoning as anywhere else ; and this is 
why no science, whether biology or any other, can offer any 
kind of reasoning, of which mathematics does not supply a 
simpler and purer counterpart. Thus, wo are enabled to 
eliminate the only remaining portion of the old philosophy 
which could even appear to offer any real utility ; the 
logical part, the value of which is irrevocably absorbed by 
mathematical science. Hither, then, must biologists come, 
to study the logical art so as to apply it to the advancement 
of their difficult researches. In this school must they learn 
familiarly the real characters and conditions of scientific 
evidence, in order to transfer it afterwards to the province 
of their own theories. The study of it here, in the most 
simple and perfect cases, is the only sound preparation for 
its recognition in the most complex. 

The study is equally necessary for the formation of intel- 
lectual habits ; for obtaining an aptitude in forming and 
sustaining positive abstractions, without which the com- 
parative method cannot be used in either anatomy or phy- 
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siology. The abstraction which is to be the standard of 
comparison must be first clearly formed, and then steadily 
maintained in its integrity, or the analysis becomes abor- 
tive : and this is so completely in the spirit of mathema- 
tical combinations, that practice in them is the best pre- 
paration for it. A student who cannot accomplish the 
process in the more simple case may be assured that he is 
not qualified for the higher order of biological researches, 
and must be satisfied with the humbler office of collecting 
materials for the use of minds of another order. Hence 
arises another use of mathematical training ; — that of test- 
ing and classifying minds, a.s well as preparing and guiding 
them. Probably as much good would be done by exclud- 
ing the students who only encumber the science by aimless 
and desultory inquiries, as by fitly instituting those who 
can better fulfil its conditions. 

There seems no sufficient reason why the 
use of scientific fictions, so common in the 
hands of geometers, should not be introduced 
into biology, if systematically employed, and adopted with 
sufficient sobriety. In mathematical studies, groat advan- 
tages have arisen from imagining a series of hypothetical 
cases, the consideration of which, though artificial, may aid 
the clearing up of the real subject, or its fundamental 
elaboration. This art is usually confounded with that of 
hypotheses ; but it is entirely different ; inasmuch as in 
the latter case the solution alone is imaginary ; whereas in 
the former, the problem itself is radically ideal. Its use 
can never be in biology comparable to what it is in mathe- 
matics : but it seems to me that the abstract character of 
the higher conceptions of comparative biology renders them 
susceptible of such treatment. The process would be to 
intercalate, among different known organisms, certain 
purely fictitious organisms, so imagined as to facilitate 
their comparison, by rendering the biological series more 
homogeneous and continuous : and it might be that several 
might hereafter meet with more or less of a realization 
among organisms hitherto unexplored. It may be possible, 
in the present state of our knowledge of living bodies, to 
conceive of a new organism capable of fulfilling certain 
given conditions of existence. However that may be, the 
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collocation of real cases with well-imagined ones, after the 
manner of geometers, will doubtless be practised hereafter, 
to complete the general laws of comparative anatomy and 
physiology, and possibly to anticipate occasionally the 
direct exploration. Even now, the rational use of such an 
artifice might greatly simplify and clear up the ordinary 
system of pure biological instruction. But it is only the 
highest order of investigators who can be entrusted with 
it. Whenever it i.s adopted, it will constitute another 
ground of rcdation between biology and mathematics. 

We have now gone over all those grounds, — both of doc- 
trine and of mctliod. Of the three parts of mathematics. 
Mechanics is connected with biology in the scientific point 
of view ; and geometry in the logical ; while both rest upon 
the analytical theories which are indispensable to their sys- 
tematic development. 

This speciflealiiou of the relations of biology determines 
its rank in the hierarchy of sciences. Fi'om this again we 
learn the kind and dc»gree of perfection of which biology is 
susceptible ; and, more directly, the rational plan of pre- 
liinmary education which it indicates. 

Condition and If l>erfeetiou of a science were to be 
jirospects of estimated by the means of its pursuit, bio- 
tlie science. ^ould evidciitlv excel all others ; for we 

can concentrate ujiou it the wliole of the resources of ob- 
servation and of reasoning offered by all the others, together 
with some of high importance appro]iriato to itself. Yet, 
all this W'ealth of resources is an iusuliieient compensation 
for the accumulated obstacles which beset the science. 
The difficulty is not so much in its recent passage into the 
positive state as in the high complexity of its phenomena. 
After the wisest use of all our resources, this study must 
ever remain inferior to all the departments of inorganic 
philosophy, not excepting chemistry itself. Still, its specu- 
lative improvement will be greater than might be supposed 
by those who are unaware how incomplete and barren is 
the accumulation of observations and heterogeneous con- 
ceptions which now goes by the name of the science. AU 
that has yet been done should be regarded as a preliminary 
operation, — an ascertainment and trial of means, hitherto 
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prorisional, but henceforth to be organized. Such an 
organization having really taken place among a few quali- 
fied investigators, the state of the science may be regarded 
as very satisfactory. As for the direct establishment of 
biological laws, the few positive ideas that we have ob- 
tained justify the expectation that the science of living 
bodies may attain to a real co-ordination of plienomena, 
and therefore to their prevision, to a greater or smaller 
extent. 


As for the requisite education. — as it com- 
prehends the study of the preceding sciences, 
from mathematics downwards, it is clearly 


Keqiiisite 

Education. 


of a more extensive and difficult order than any hitherto 


prescribed. But the time saved from the u-seless study of 
words, and from futile metaphysical speculations, would 


suffice for all the purposes of the regenerated science. 


which discards those encumbrances. 


If, next, we look at the reaction of the science on the 


education of the general- mind, tlie first thing that strikes 
us is that the jiGsitive study of Man affords to observers 
the best test and measure of the mental power of those 
who pursue the study. In other sciences, the real power 
of the inquirer and the value of his acquisitions are eon- 
ce.iled from popular estimate by the scientific artifices 
which are requisite for the pursuit; as in the case of 
mathematics, whose hieroglyphic language is very imposing 
to the uninitiated : so that men of extreinely small ability, 
rendering very doubtful services, have obtained a high 
reputation for themselves and their achievements. But 
this can hardly take place in biology ; and the preference 
which popular good sense has accorded to the study of 
Man as a test of scientific intelligence is therefore well- 
grounded. Here the mo.st important phenomena are 
common to all ; and the race may be said to concur in the 
study of Man : and, the more difficult and doubtful the 
ascertainment of general laws in so complex a science, the 
higher is the value of individual and original meditation. 
When these laws become better known, this originality 
will yield some of its value to the ability which will then 
be requisite for their application. The moral world will, 
under all future, as under all past circumstances, regard 
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the knowledge of human nature as the most indubitable 
sign, and the commonest measure, of true intellectual 
superiority. 

The first intellectual influence of the science is in per- 
fecting, or rather developing, two of the most important 
of our elementary powers, which are little required by the 
preceding sciences ; — the arts of (jomparison and of 
classification, which, however necessary to each other, are 
perfectly distinct. Of the first, I have said enough ; and 
of the second I shall speak hereafter ; so that I have now 
onlv to indicate its function in bi(dogy. 

■ universal theory of philosophical 

Nation classifications, necessary not only to aid the 

memory but to perfect scientific combina- 
tions, cannot be absent from any branch of natural philo- 
sophy ; but it is incontestable that the full development of 
the art of classification was reserved for biological science. 
As we have seen before, each of our elementary powers 
must be specially developed by that one of our positive 
studies which requires its moat urgent ai>plication, and 
which, at the same time, offers it the most extended field. 
Under both aspects, biology tends, more than any other 
science, to favour the spontaneous rise of the general 
theory of classifications. First, no other so urgently claims 
a series of rational classifications, on account both of the 
multiplicity of distinct but analogous beings, and of the 
necessity of organizing a systematic comj>arison of them in 
the form of a biokigical hierarchy ; and next, the same 
characteristics which demand these classifications facilitate 
their spontaneous establishment. The multiplicity and 
complexity are not, as might at first appear, obstacles to 
the systematic arrangement of subjects : on the contrary, 
they are aids, as the diversity of their relations offers a 
greater number of analogies, more extensive and easy to 
lay hold of. This is the reason why the classification of 
animals is superior to that of vegetables ; the greater 
variety and complexity of animal organisms affording a 
better hold for the art of classifying. And thus we see 
that the very difficulties of the science are of a nature at 
once to require and permit the most marked and sponta- 
neous development of the general art of classification ; and 
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hitber must the student in every other department of 
science resort, to form his conceptions of this all-important 
method. Here alone can geometers, astronomers, physicists, 
and even chemists learn the formation of natural groups, 
and their rational co-ordination ; and yet more, the general 
principle of the subordination of characteristics, which 
constitutes the chief artifice of the method. The biologists 
alone, at this day, can be in habitual possf'ssion of clear 
and positive ideas in these three relations. — Each of the 
fundamental sciences has, as we have already so often 
seen, the exclusive property of specially develoy)ing s(5me 
one of the great logical procedures of which the whole 
positive method is composed ; and it is thus that the more 
complex, while dependent on the simpler, react on their 
superiors by affording them new rational powers and 
instruments. In this view of the hierarchical character 
and unity of the system of human knowledge, it becomes 
clear that the isolation still practised in the organization 
of our positive studies is as hurtful to their special pro- 
gress as to their collective action upon the intellectual 
government of the human race. 

Looking now to the higher function of intluence of 
this science, — its influence ujxin the yiositive Biology upon 
spirit, as well as method, — we have only to the Positive 
try it by the test proposed before;— its 
power of destroying theological conceptions in two ways;- - 
by the rational prevision of phenomena, and by the volun- 
tary modification of them which it enables Man to exercise. 
As the phenomena of any science become more complex, 
the first power decreases, and the other increases, so that 
the one or the other is always present to show, unques- 
tionably, that the events of the world are not ruled by 
supernatural will, but by natural laws. Biological science 
eminently answers to this test. While its complexity 
allows little prevision, at present, in i-egard to its pheno- 
mena, it supplies us with a full equivalent, in regard to 
theological conceptions, in the testimony afforded hy the 
analysis of the conditions of action of living bodies. The 
natural opposition of this species of investigation to every 
kind of theological and metaphysical conception is particu- 
larly remarkable in the case of intellectual and affective 
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phenomena, — ^the positivism of ■which is very recent, 
and which, with the social phenomena that are derived 
from them, are the last battle-ground, in the popular view, 
between the positive philosophy and the ancient. In 
virtue of their complexity, these phenomena are precisely 
those which require the most determinate and extensive 
concurrence of various conditions, exterior and interior ; 
so that the positive study of them is eminently fitted to 
expose the futility of the abstract explanations derived 
from the theological or metaphysical philosophy. Hence, 
we easily understand the marked aversion which this study 
is privileged to arouse among different sects of theologians 
and metaphysicians. As the labours of anatomists and 
physiologists disclose the intimate dependence of moral 
phenomena on the organism and its environment, there is 
something very striking in the vain efforts of followers of 
the old philosophies to harmonize with these facts the 
illusory play of supernatural influences or psychological 
entities. Thus has the development of biological science 
put the positive philosophy in possession of the very 
stronghold of the ancient philosojiby. The same effect 
becomes even more striking in the other direction, from 
biological ]dienomeua being, beyond all others, susceptible 
of modification from human intervention. We have a large 
power of affecting both the organism and its environment, 
trom the very considerable number of the conditions which 
concur in their existence ; and our voluntary power of dis- 
turb ing phenomena, of suspending, and even destroying 
them, is so striking as to compel us to reject all idea of a 
theological or metaphysical direction. As in the other 
case, of which indeed it is a mere extension, this effect is 
most particularly marked in regard to moral phenomena, 
properly so called, which are more susceptible of modifica- 
tion than any others. The most obstinate psychologist 
could not well persist in maintaining the sovereign inde- 
pendence of his intellectual entities, if he would consider 
that the mere standing on his head for a moment would 
put a complete stop to the course of his own speculations. 
Much as we may wish that, in addition to these e'vidences, 
we had that of an extensive power of scientific prevision in 
biology, such a power is not needed for the conclusions of 
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popular good sense. This prevision is not always baffled ; 
and its success in a few marked cases is sufficient to satisfy 
the general mind that the jjhenomena of living bodies are 
subject, like all others, to invariable natural laws, which 
we are prevented from interpreting in all cases only by 
their extreme complexity. 

But, moreover, positive biology has a special conquest of 
its own over the theological and metaphysical systems, by 
which it has converted an ancient dogma into a new prin- 
ciple. In chemistry (he .same thing occ\n-red when the 
primitive notion of absolute creation and destruction was 
converted into the precise conception of ])erpetual decom- 
position and recomj)osi(ion. In Astronomy, the same 
thing occurred when the hypothesis of final causes and 
providential rule gave place to the view of the solar system 
as the necessary and sj'ontaueou.s result of (he mutual 
action of the principal masses which compose it. Biology, 
in its close connection with astronomy, has completed this 
demonstration. Attacking, in its own way, (lie elementary 
dogma of final causes, it has gradually transformed it into 
the fundamental ))rinciple of the conditions of existence, 
which it is the particular aptitude of biology to dt'velope 
and systematize. It is a great error in anatomists and 
physiologists, — an error fatal hoth to science and (heology, 
— to endeavour to unite the two views. Science compels 
ns to conclude that there is no organ without a function, 
and no function without an organ. Under the old theo- 
logical influences, students are apt to fall into a state of 
anti-scientific admiration when they find the conditions and 
the fulfilment coincide, — when, having observed a func- 
tion, anatomical analysis discloses a statical position in the 
organism which allows the fulfilment of the function. This 
irrational and barren admiration is hurtful to science, by 
habituating us to suppose that all organic acts are effected, 
as perfectly as we can imagine, thus repressing the expan- 
sion of our biological speculations, and inducing us to 
admire complexities which are evidently injurious : and it 
is in direct opposition to religious aims, as it assigns 
human wisdom as the rule and even the limit of the 
divine, which, if such a parallel is to be established, must 
often appear to be the inferior of the two. Though we 
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cannot imagine radically new organisms, we can, as I 
showed in my suggestion about the use of scientific fictions, 
conceive of organizations which should differ distinctly 
from any that are known to us, and which should be in- 
contestably superior to them in certain determinate 
respects. The philosophical principle of the conditions of 
existence is in fact simply the direct conception of the 
necessary harmony of the statical and the dynamical 
analyses of the subject proposed. This principle is emi- 
nently adapted to the science of biology, which is con- 
tinually engaged in establishing a harmony between the 
means and the end ; and nowhere else, therefore, is seen in 
such perfection, that double analysis, statical and dynami- 
cal, which is found everywhere. 

These, then, are the philosophical properties of positive 
biology. To complete our review of the science as a whole, 
we have only to note briefly the division and rational co- 
ordination of its parts. 

. It does not fall within the scope of this 

o/thescieuL ■'''t)rk to notice several branches of positive 
biological knowledge, which are of extreme 
importance in their own place, but secondary in regard to 
the principles of positive pliilosophy. We have no concern 
here witli pathology, and the corresjionding medical art ; 
nor with natural history, and the corresponding art of the 
education of organisms. These are naturally, and not 
untruly, called biological studies : but we must here con- 
fine the term strictly to the sj)eculative and abstract 
researches which are the foundation of the science. The 
interior distribution of the science, thus regarded, is this. 

The speculative and abstract study of the organism must 
be divided, first, into statics and dynamics ; according as 
we are seeking the laws of organization or those of life : 
and again, statical Inology must be divided into two parts, 
to which M. de Blainville has given the name, in regard to 
animals, of zootomy and zootaxy, according as we study the 
structure and composition of individual organisms, or con- 
struct the great biological hierarchy which results from the 
comparison of all known organisms. It would be easy to 
modify M. de Blainville’s terms so as to make them 
common to animals and vegetables. Dynamical biology. 
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to whicli we may give the name hionomy, as the end and 
aim of the whole set of studies, evidently admits of no 
analogous subdivision. The general name of Biology thus 
includes the three divisions, biotomy, biotaxy, and pure 
bionomy, or physiology properly so called. 

Their definition exhibits their necessary dependence ; 
and thereby determines also their philosophical co-ordina- 
tion. While it is universally allowed that anatomical ideas 
are indispensable to physiological studies, because the 
structure must be known before its action can be judged 
of, the subordination of bionomy to biotaxy is not so well 
understood. Yet it is easy to see that the place of any 
organism in the scale must be known before its aggregate 
phenomena can be effectually studied: and again, the 
consideration of this hierarchy is indi.spt'usable to the use 
of that grandest instrument of all — the comparative 
method. Thus, from every point of view, tlie double re- 
lation of dynamical to statical biology is unquestionable. 

The two divisions of statical biology arc loss clearly 
marked; and it even appears as if, in regard to them, we 
were involved in a vicious circle ; for if, on the one hand, 
the rational classification of living beings requires the 
antecedent knowledge of their organization, it is certain, 
on the other hand, that anatomy itself, like physiology, 
cannot he studied, in regard to all organisms, without an 
antecedent formation of the biological hierarchy. Thus we 
must admit a consolidation of the respective advancements 
of biotomic and biotaxic studies, through their intimate 
connection. In such a case, as a separation and determi- 
nate co-ordination are required by our understandings, it 
appears to me that we cannot hesitate to make a dogmatic 
arrangement, — placing the theory of organization before 
that of classification, — for the last is absolutely dependent 
on the first ; while the first could meet some wants, though 
in a restricted way, without the second. In a word, none 
but known organisms can be classified ; whereas they all 
can and must be studied, to a certain extent, without being 
mutually compared. And again, there is no reason why, 
in a systematic exposition of anatomical philosophy, we 
should not borrow directly from biotaxy its construction of 
the organic hierarchy ; an anticipation which involves 
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mucli less inconYenience than severing the complete study of 
structure. — However, it must be always borne in mind that 
any system will have to undergo a general revision, with a 
view to bringing out the essential relations of its parts : 
the relations, not only of the two sections of statical 
biology, but of both to the dynamical. This consideration 
goes far to diminish the importance assigned to these 
questions of priority : and tlie only reason why such a 
revision appears more necessary in biology than in the 
other sciences is, that there is a profouuder accordance 
between its departments than we find in theirs. 

The interior distribution of these three de])artment8 is 
determined, as usiral, by the order of dependence of phe- 
nomena, on the ground of their relative generality. Thus, 
the theory of the organic life jireeedes that of the animal : 
and the theory of the highest functions and organs of Man 
terminates the biological svKtein. 


Wliere to 
begin. 


I(. has often been a question whether, in 
studying each organ and function in the 
whole scale, it is best to begin at the one 


end or the other ; — to begin with Man or the simplest 
known organism. 1 do not consider this question so all- 


important as it is often supposed, as all qualiticd inquirers 
admit the necessity of using the two methods alternately, 
wliiebevcr is taken first: but I think that a distinction 


should be made lictwecn the study <>f the organic and that 
of the animal life. The functions of the first being chemi- 
cal, it is less necessary to begin with Man ; and I think 
there may be a sciontitii- advantage in studying the vege- 
table organism first, in which that kind of functions is the 
more pure and more marked, and therefore the more 
easily and completely studied ; but every investigation, 
anatomical or physiological, relating to animal life, must 
be obscure if it began elsewhere than with Man, who is the 
only being in which such an order of phenomena, is im- 
mediately intelligible. It is evidently the obvious state of 
Man, more and more degraded, and not the indecisive 
state of the sponge, more and more improved, that we 
should pursue, through the animal series, when we are 
analysing any of the constituent characters of animalitv. 
If we seem to be by this procedure deserting the ordinary 
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course of passing from the most general and simplp aub. 

• ject to the most particular and complex, it is only to 
conform the better to the philosophical principal which 
prescribes that every course, and which leads us from the 
most known subjects to the least known. In all cases but 
this, the usual course is the fittest in biological studies. 

Here we conclude our review of biological science as a 
whole. The extent to which I have carried out the survey 
will allow us to consider its separate portions very briefly. 
In doing so, I shall follow the order just laid down, pass- 
ing from the simple considerations of pure anatomy to that 
po.sitive study of the plienomena of the intellect and the 
affections, as the highest part of human nature, which will 
carry us over from biology to Social Physics. — the final 
object of this work. 
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Pevelopiiicnfc 
of Statical 


I T was during the second half of the last 
century that Dauhenton and Vicq-d’Azyr 
biology. achieved the extension of the statical study 

of living bodies to the whole of known organisms ; and the 
lectures and writings of Cuvier carried on, and spread 
abroad, the regenerating influence of this great view. But, 
indispensable as was this conception to the development of 
anatomical science, it could not complete the character of 
statical biology without the aid and addition of Bichat’s 
grand idea of the gener.d decomposition of the organism 
into its various elementary tissues ; the high philosophical 
importance of which a]>j)ears to me not yet to be worthily 
appreciated. 

The natural development of comparative anatomy would, 
no doubt, have disclosed this analysis to us sooner or later : 
but bow slow the process would have been we may judge 
by what we see of the reluctance of comparative anatomists 
to abandon the exclusive study of systems of organs while 
unable to deny the preponderant importance of the study 
of the tissues. Of all changes, those which relate to method 
are the most diflicult of accomplishment ; and perhaps 
there is no example of their resulting spontaneously from 
a regular advance under the old methods, without a direct 
impulsion from a new original concej>tion, energetic enough 
to work a revolution in the system of study. Biology 
must, from its great complexity, be more dependent on such 
a necessity than any other science. 

Though zoological analysis furnishes the best means of 
separating the various organic tissues, and especially of 
giving precision to the true philosophical sense of this 
Process of great notion, pathological analysis offered a 
discovery of more direct and rapid way to suggest the 
first idea of such a decomposition, even re- 


the tissues. 
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gtading the human organism alone. When pathological 
anatomy had been once foimded by Morgagni, it was 
evident that in the best-marked maladies no organ is ever 
entirely diseased, and that the alterations are usually con- 
fined to some of its constituent parts, while the others pre- 
serve their normal condition. In no other way could the 
distinction of the elementary tissues have been so clearly 
established. By the co-existence in one organ of sound 
and impaired tissues, and, again, by different organs being 
affected by similar maladies, in virtue of the disease of a 
common tissue, the analysis of the chief anatomical elements 
was spontaneously indicated, at the same time that the 
study of the tissues was shown to be more important than 
that of the organs. It is not consistent with my objects 
to go further into this : but it was necessary to show that 
we owe to pathological analysis the perception of this 
essential truth. It was Pinel who suggested it to Bichat, 
by his happy innovation of studying at once all the diseases 
proper to the different mucous membranes. Bichat then, 
while knowing nothing of t he study of the organic hierarchy, 
carried off from the students of comparative anatomy the 
honour of discovering the primitive idea which is most in- 
disfiensable of all to the general advancement of anatomical 
phUosojjhy. His achievement consisted in rationally con- 
necting with the normal condition a notion derived from 
the pathological condition, in virtue jirohably of the natural 
reflection that if the different tissues of the same organ 
could each he separately diseased in its own way, they 
must have, in their healthy condition, distinct modes of 
existence, of which the life of the organ is really composed. 
This principle was entirely overlooked before Bichat pub- 
lished the treatise in which he established the most satis- 
factory d posteriori development of it : and it is now placed 
beyond all question. The only matter of regret is that, ' 
in creating a wholly new aspect of anatomical science, 
Bichat bid not better mark its spirit by the title he gave 
it. If he had called it abstract or elementary instead of 
general anatomy, he would have indicated its philosophical 
function, and its relation to other anatomical points of 
view. 

* The anatomical philosophy began to assume its definitive 
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Cknnbination character from the very recent time when 
with Compa- the human mind learned to combine the 
rative ana- two great primitive ideas of the organic hier- 

archy, and of Bichat’s discovery, which ap- 
plies the universal conception to the statical study of living 
bodies. These combined ideas are necessarily the subject 
of our present examination. Putting aside the irrational 
distinctions, still too common among biologists, of many 
different kinds of anatomy, we must here recognize only 
one scientific anatomy, chiefly characterized by the philo- 
sophical combination of the comparative method with the 
fundamental notion of the decomposition of the organs 
into tissues. It is apparently strange that, after Bichat’s 
discovery, comparative anatomists, with Cuvier at their 
head, should have persisted in studying organic apparatus 
in its com [ilex state, instead of lieginning with the investiga- 
tion of the tissues, pursuing the analysis of the laws of 
their combinations into organs, and ending with the group- 
ing of those organs into apparatus, properly so called : hut 
not even Cuvier’s great name can now prevent the applica- 
tion of the comparative method to tlie analysis of tissues, 
throughout the whole biological hierarchy. The work, 
though at present neither energetically nor profoundly 
pursued, is begun, and will reform the habitual direction 
of anatomical speculation. 

Bichat’s studies related to Man alone ; and his method 
of comparison bore only upon the simplest and most 
restricted cases of all ; the comparison of parts and that of 
ages. His principle must, therefore, necessarily undergo 
some transformations, to fit it fora wore extensive applica- 
^ , tion. The most important of these improve- 

Products. ments, especially m a logical view, appears 
to me to consist in the great distinction intro- 
duced by M. de Blainville between the true anatomical 
elements and the simple products of the organism, which 
Bichat had confounded. We saw before tbe importance of 
this distinction in the chemical study of organic substances : 
and we meet it again now, face to face, as an anatomical 
conception. 

We have seen that life, reduced to the simplest and most 
general notion of it, is characterized by tbe double con- 
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tinuous motion of absorption and exhalation, owing to the 
reciprocal action of the organism and its environment, and 
adapted to sustain during a certain time, and -within 
certain limits of variation, the integrity of the organization. 
It results from this that, at every instant of its existence, 
every living body must present, in its structure and com- 
position, t-wo very different orders of principles : absorbed 
matters in a state of assimilation, and exhaled matters in a 


state of separation. This is the ground of the great 
anatomical distinction between organic elements and organic 
products. The absorbed matters, once completely assimi- 
lated, constitute the whole of the real materials of the 


organism. The exhaled substances, whether solid or fluid, 
become, from the time of their separation, foreign to the 
organism, in which they cannot generally remain long 
without danger. Regarded in a solid state, the true anato- 
mical elements are always necessarily continuous in tissue 
with the whole of the organism ; and again, the fluid 
elements, whether stagnant or circulating, remain in the 
depths of the general tissue, from which they are equally 
inseparable : whereas the products are only deposited, for 
a longer or shorter time, on the exterior or interior surface 
of the organism. The differences are not less characteristic, 
in a dynamical view. The true elements alone must be 
regarded as really living: they alone participate in the 
double vital motion ; and they alone grow or decrease by 
absorption or exhalation. Even before they are finally ex- 
creted, the products are already essentially dead substances, 
exhibiting the same conditions that they would manifest 
anywhere else, under similar molecular influences. 

The separation of the elements from the products is not 
' always easy to effect when, as frequently happens, they 
combine in the same anatomical arrangement to concur in • 
the same function. All products are not, like sweat, urine, 
etc., destined to be expelled without further use in the 
organic economy. Several others, as saliva, the gastric 
fluid, bile, etc., act as exterior substances, and in virtue of 
their chemical composition in preparing for the assimilation 
of the organic materials. It is difficult to fix the precise 
t moment when these bodies cease to be products and become 
olements ; — ^the moment, that is, when they pass from the 
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iaorganic to the organic state, — from death to life. 
these difficulties arise from the imperfection of our analysis, 
and not from any uncertainty in the principle of separation. 
It may be observed however that there are circumstances 
in which products, and particularly among the solids, ate 
closely united to true anatomical elements in the structure 
of certain apparatus, to which they supply essential means 
of improvement. Such are, for instance, the greater number 
of epidermic productions, the hair, and eminently the teeth. 
But even in this case, a sufficiently delicate dissection, and 
a careful analysis of the whole of the function will enable 
us to ascertain, with entire precision, how much is organic 
and how much inorganic in the proposed structure. Such 
an investigation was not prepared for when Bichat con- 
founded the teeth with the bones, and concluded the epidermis 
and the hair to be tissues, of a piece with the cutaneous 
tissue ; but the rectification which ensued was all-important, 
as enabling us to defiue the idea of tissue or anatomical 
element, which is the preferable term. It was through 
comparative anatomy that the rectification took place ; for 
the study of the biological series showed that the inorganic 
parts which in Man ap])ear inseparable from the essential 
apparatus are in fact only simple means of advancement, 
gradually introduced at assignable stages of the ascending 
biological series. 

If we assert that in the order of purely anatomical specu- 
lations, the study of products must be secondary to that of 
elements, it will not be supposed that we undervalue the 
study of products. This study is of extreme importance in 
physiology, whose principal phenomena would be radically 
unintelligible without it ; and without it pathologic^ 
knowledge must come to a stand. As results, they indi- 
cate organic alterations ; and as modifiers, they exhibit the 
origin of a great number of those alterations. In fact, the 
knowledge of them is much promoted by their separation 
from the anatomical elements, which withdraw the atten- 
tion of biologists from the real claims of the whole class of 
products. 

The consideration of products being once dismissed to its 
proper place, anatomical analysis has assumed its true 
character of completeness and clearness. Thus we may 
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undertake now what wag before impossible — an exact 
enumeration of anatomical elements. And again, these 
tissues can be classified according to their true general re- 
lations ; and may even be reduced to a single tissue, modi- 
fied by determinate laws. These two are the other chief 


transformations undergone by the great anatomical theory 
of Bichat, through the application of the comparative 
method : and these two we now proceed to review. 

The first is connected with the great ques- 
tion of the vitality of the organic fluids, about 
which our ideas are far from teing, I think. 
sufficiently settled. Every living body consists of a com- 
bination of solids and fluids, the respective proportions of 
which vary, according to the species, within very wide 
limits. The very definition of the vital state supposes this 
conjunction ; for the double motion of composition and de- 
composition which characterizes life could not take place 
among solids alone ; and, on the other hand, a liquid or 
gaseous mass not only requires a solid envelope, but could 
admit of no real organization. If the two great primitive 
ideas of Life and Organization were not inseparable, we 
might imagine the first to belong to fluids, because they 
are so readily modified ; and the other to solids, as alone 
capable of structural formation : and here, under another 
view, we should find the necessary harmony of the two 
elements. The comparison of types in the biological series 
confirms, in fact, the general rule that the vital activity in- 
creases with the preponderance of fluid elements in the 
organism ; while a greater persistence of the vital state 
attends the preponderance of solids. This has long been 
regarded as a settled law by philosophical biologists, in 
studying the series of ages alone. These considerations 


seem to show that the controversy about the vitality of 
fluids rests, like many other famous controversies, on a 
vicious proposal of the problem, since such a mutual rela- 
tion of the solids and the fluids excludes at once both 


humourism and solidism. Discarding, of course, the pro- 
ducts from the question, there can be no doubt that the 
fluid elements of the organism manifest a life as real as 
that of the solids. The founders of modern pathology, in 
tiieir reaction against the old humourism, have not paid 
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sufficient attention, in the theory of diseases, to the direct 
and spontaneous alterations of which the organic fluids, 
especially the blood, are remarkably susceptible, in virtue 
of the complexity of their composition. It would appear, 
from a philosophical point of view, very strange if the most 
active and susceptible of the anatomical elements did not 
participate, primarily or consecutively, in the perturbations 
of the organism. Hut, on the other hand, it is not less 
certain that the fluids, animal and vegetable, cease to live 
as soon as they have quitted the organism ; as, for instance, 
the blood after venesection. They then lose all organiza- 
tion, and are in the condition of products. The vitality of 
the fluids, considered separately, constitutes them an ill- 
defined, and therefore interminable, question. 

A truly positive inquiry however arises out of the ques- 
tion — the inquiry as to which of the immediate principles 
of a fluid are vital ; for it cannot be admitted that all are 
so indiscnminately. Thus, the blood being chiefly com- 
posed of water, it would be absurd to suppose such an inert 
vehicle to participate in the life of the fluid; but then, 
which of the other constituents is the seat of life ? Micro- 
scopic anatomy gives us the answer, — that it resides in the 
globules, properly so called, which are at once organized 
and living. However valuable such a solution would be, 
it can be regarded at present only as an attempt ; for it 
is admitted that these globules, though determinate in 
form, shrink more and more as the arterial blood passes 
through an inferior order of vessels,— that is, as it ap- 
proaches its incorporation with the tissues ; and that, at 
the precise moment of assimilation, there is a complete 
liquefaction of the globules It would thus appear that 
we must cease to regard the blood as living at the very 
moment when it accomplishes its chief act of vitality. 
Before any decision can be made, we must have the counter 
proof, — the acknowledgment that true globules are exclu- 
sively characteristic of living fluids, in opposition to those 
which, as simple products, are essentially inert, and hold 
in suspension various solids, which make them difficult to 
be distinguished from true globules, notwithstanding the 
determinate form of the latter. Microscopical observations 
are too delicate, and sometimes deceptive, to admit at pre- 
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seat of the irreversible establishment of this essential point 
of anatomical doctrine. 

The statical study of living bodies would form but a very 
incomplete introduction to the dynamical, if the fluids were 
left out of the investigation of the organic elements, how- 
ever much remains to be desired in our knowledge of them. 
The omission of them in Bichat’s treatise leaves a great 
gap. Still, as the anatomy of solids must always take pre- 
cedence of that of fluids, Bichat chose the true point of de- 
parture, though he did not undertake the whole subject. 
It must be added that the examination of the fluids is so 
much the more difficult of the two as to be wellnigh im- 
practicable. In an anatomical sense, it is impracticable ; 
and the two only methods, — microscopical and chemical 
examination, — are impaired by the rapid disorganization 
which ensues when the fluids quit the organism. The 
chemical method is in itself the more valuable of the two ; 
but, besides that the chemists habitually confound the 
elements and the products, they have always examined the 
former in a more or less advanced state of decomjiosition : 
and, being unaware of this, they have offered only the 
most false and incoherent notions of the molecular consti- 
tution of the organized fluids. In such a state of things, 
it is only by a full preparation, from the study of the solid 
elements, that anything can be done in the study of the 
fluids. It is almost needless to say that by the same rule 
which prescribes this order, we should study fluids in the 
order of their increasing liquefaction, — taking the fatty 
substances first, then the blood and other liquids, and 
lastly the vaporous and gaseous elements, which will always 
be the least understood. 

The order of inquiry being thus settled, classification 
the next subject is the rational classihcation tissues, 

of the tissues, according to their anatomical 
filiation. It was not by such a study as Bichat’s, — of Man 
alone, — that anything certain could become known of such 
obscure differences as those of the fundamental tissues. 
In order to obtain such knowledge the study of the whole 
biological series is indispensable. 

The first piece of knowledge thus oh- Organic. 
tained is that the cellular tissue is the Cellular tissue. 
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primitive and essential web of every organism ; it b^Bg 
the only one that is present through the whole range ol 
the scale. The tissues which appear in Man so multiplied 
and distinct lose aU their characteristic attributes as we 
descend the series, and tend to merge entirely in the 
general cellular tissue, which remains the sole basis (rf 
vegetable, and perhaps of the lowest animal organiza- 
tion. This fact harmonizes well with the philosophiciJ 
account of the basis of life, in its last degree of simplicity ; 
for the cellular tissue is eminently fitted, by its structure, 
for absorption and exhalation. At the lower end of the 
series, the living organism, placed in an unvarying medium, 
does nothing but absorb and exhale by its two surfaces, 
between which are ever oscillating the fluids destined for 
assimilation, and those which result from the contrary pro- 
cess. For so simple a function as this the cellular tissue 
suffices. It remained to be ascertained under what laws 
the original tissue becomes gradually modified so as to en- 
gender all the others, with those attributes which at first 
disguise their common derivation : and this is what Com- 
parative anatomy has begun to establish, with some dis- 
tinctness. 

The characteristic modifications of the tissue are of two 
prominent classes : the first, more common and less pro- 
found, are limited to the simple structure : the other class, 
more special, and more profound, affect the composition 
itself. 


Of the first order the pi eminent case is that of the der- 


Dermous 

tissue. 


nious tissue, properly so called, which is 
the basis of the general organic envelope, ex- 
terior and interior. The modification here is 


mere condensation, differently marked, in regard to animal 
organisms, according as the surface is, as in exterior sur- 
faces, more exhalant than absorbent, or, as in interior sur- 


faces, more absorbent than exhalant. Even this first trans- 


formation is not rigorously universal ; and we must ascend 
the scale a little way to find it clearly characterized. Not 
only in some of the lowest of the animal organisms, are 
the exterior and interior essentially alike, so that the 
two surfaces may be interchanged, but, if we go a little 
lower, we find no anatomical distinction between the en- 
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Tclope and the whole of the organism, which is uniformly 
cellular. 

By an increasing condensation of the parent tissue, three 
distinct but inseparable tissues proceed from the derma, 
all of which are destined to an important, though passive 
oflSce in the animal economy, either as envelopes protecting 
the nervous organs, or as auxiliaries of the locomotive 
ajpparatus. These are the fibrous, cartilaginous, and bony 
tissues, ranged by Bichat in their rational order, and 
named by M. Laurent, in their combination, „ , 
the sclerous tissue. The different degrees of issue, 

consolidation here arise from the deposition in the cellular 
network of a heterogeneous substance, organic or inorganic, 
the extraction of which leaves no doubt as to the nature of 
the tissue. When, on the other hand, by a last direct con- 
densation, the original tissue becomes itself more compact, 
without being incrusted by a foreign substance, we recog- 
nize a new modification, in which impermeahilily becomes 
compatible with suppleness, which is the characteristic of 
the serous, or (as M. Laurent calls it) the -- . 
kystous tissue, the office of which is to inter- 
pose between the various mobile organs, and to contain 
liquids, both circulating and stagnant. 

The second order of transformations ex- animal. 

Mbits two secondary kinds of tissue which Muscular and 
distinguish the animal organism, and which nervous tissues 
appear at about the same degree of the scale — the muscular 
and the nervous tissues. In each there is an anatomical 
combination of the fundamental tissue with a special 
organic element, semi-solid and eminently vital, which, 
having long gone by the name of fibrine in the first case, 
has suggested the corresponding name of neurine (given 
ns by M. de Blainville) for the other. Here the trans- 
formation of the parent tissue is so complete, that it would 
be difficult to establish, and yet more to detect it in the 
higher organisms ; but the analogies of comparative ana- 
tomy leave no doubt, and only make us wish that we could 
nnderstand with more precision the mode of anatomical 
onion of the muscular and nervous substances with the 
oeUnlar tissue. 

Passing on to the chief subdivision of each of the 
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Becondarj tissues, the first consideration is of the general 
position, which is always related to a modification, greater 
or smaller, of the structure itself. Comparative analysb 
shows us that in the case of both the muscular and the 


nervous system, the organization of the tissue becomes 
more special and elevated, exactly in proportion to its 
deeper position between the exterior and interior surfaces 
of l^e animal envelope. Thence arises the rational division 
of'*' each of these systems into superficial and profound. 
This distinction is more especially remarkable with regard 
to the nervous system, arranged, first, in the form of fila- 
ments, and afterwards that of ganglions, with or without 
external apparatus. 

This is the family of tissues, the study of which forms 
the basis of anatomical analysis. It would be departing 
from my object to inquire into the laws of composition 
under which the ascent is made from this primary study 
to that of porous substances, and thence on to the theory 
of the organs, and then to that of systems of organs, which 
would lead us on to physiological analysis, I have ful- 
filled the aim of this section in exhibiting the methodical 
connection of the four degrees of anatomical speculation, 
about which no real uncertainty exists. 


Limitation of 
the inquiry. 


Deeper than this we cannot go. The last 
term in our abstract, intellectual decomposi- 
tion of the organism is the idea of tissue. 


To attempt the passage from this idea to that of molecule, 
which is appropriate to inorganic philosophy, is to quit the 
positive method altogether : and those who do so, under 


the fancy that they may possibly establish a notion of 
organic molecules, and who give that vain search the name 


of transcendental anatomy, are in fact imitating the 
chemists in a region into which Chemistry must enter in 


its own shape where admissable at all, and are asserting 
in other words that, as bodies are formed of indivisible 


molecules, animals are formed of animalcules. This is 


simply an attempt, in the old spirit, to penetrate into the 
nature of existences, and to establish an imaginary analogy 
between orders of phenomena which are essentially hetero- 
geneous. It is little creditable to the scientific spirit of 
our time that this aberration should call for exposure and 
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rebute, and that it should need to be asserted that the 
idea of tissue is, in organic speculation, the logical equiva. 
lent of the idea of molecule in inorganic speculation. 

We here find ourselves in possession of a suflicient basis 
of anatomical science, while we need yet a more complete 
and profound combination of the ideas of comparative and 
textural anatomy. This want will be supplied when we 
become universally familiarized with the four analytical 
degrees, complementary to each other, which must hence- 
forth be recognized and treated as the basis of anatomical 
speculation. 
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A fter the statical analysis of living bodies, there must 
be a hierarchical co-ordination of all known, or evea 
possible organisms, in a single series, which must serve as 
a basis for the whole of biological speculations. The 
essential principles of this philosophical operation are what 
I have now to point out. 

Comparative already seen that it is the dis- 

anatomy of tinction of biological science to have de- 
vegetables and veloped the theory of classifications, which, 
animals. existing in all sciences, attains its perfection 

when applied to the complex attributes of the animal 
organisms. In all ages, the vegetable organism was the 
direct subject of biological classification ; but it was pur- 
sued on the principles furnished by the consideration of 
animals, whence the tyjie was derived which guided philo- 
sophical sjieculation in the case. It could not be other- 
wise, so marked and incontestable as are the distinctions 
among animal organisms : and even the zoological classifi- 
cation of Aristotle, imperfect as it is, is infinitely superior 
to anything which could then have been attempted with 
regard to vegetables. This natural original classification 
has been rather rectified than changed by the labours of 
modern times ; while that of vegetables has met with an 
opposite fate. As a fact, the first successful attempts in 
the animal region long preceded the establishment of the 
true principles of classification ; whereas, it was only by a 
laborious systematic application of these principles that it 
has been possible, even within a century, to effect any 
rational co-ordination in the vegetable region, so little 
marked, in comparison, are the distinctions in the lal^r 
case. The natural result was that the animal realm, used 
as a type, became more and more attended to, till the 
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improvementB in zoological classification have gone so far 
1^ perhaps to lead us to fear that the vegetable organism, 
owing to its great simplicity, can never become subject to 
a much better classification than that in which it was left 
in the last century. The labours of the reformers of that 
time are very far indeed from having been useless ; only, 
what they undertook for the vegetable kingdom has turned 
rather to the profit of the animal ; — an inevitable circum- 
stance, since the property which rendered the animal king- 
dom the natural type of the taxonomical series must adapt 
it to receive all the improvements arising from the general 
principles of the theory. The character of the theory could 
not but remain incomplete, however, as long as the vege- 
table classification continued to be regarded as the chief 
end of the reseai'ch ; and the classification became rational 
only when it was seen that the vegetable region was the 
further end of the series, in which the most complex 
animal organism must hold the first place ; an order of 
arrangement under which the vegetable organism will be 
more effectually studied than it ever was while made an 
object of exclusive investigation. All that is needed is 
that naturalists should extend to the whole series the 
anatomical and physiological considerations which have 
been attached too exclusively to animal organisms; and 
this will certainly be done now that the human mind is 
fairly established at tbe true point of view, commanding 
the fundamental theory of natural classification. 

These prefatory remarks indicate our Animal ana- 
theme. We must have tbe whole series in toray our sub- 
view ; but the animal region must be our 
immediate and explicit subject, — both as furnishing the 
rational bases of the general theory of classification, 
and as exhibiting its most eminent and perfect appli- 
cation. 

The subject divides itself into two parts : Division of 

the formation of natural groups, and their the natural 

hierarchical succession ; — a division neees- method, 
sary for purposes of study, though the two parts ultimately 
and logically coalesce. 

_ In contemplating the groups, the process Natural groups, 
ifi to cla&B together these species which pre- ^ 
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sent, amidst a variety of differences, sucii essential aj]itlo> 
gies as to malie them more like each other than like 
any others, — without attending, for the present, to the 
gradation of the groups, or to their interior distribution. 
If this were all, the classification must remain either 


doubtful or arbitrary, as the circumscription of each group 
could seldom be done so certainly as inevitably to include 
or exclude nothing that might not belong to another group : 
and great discordance was therefore observed in the early 
division into orders, families, and even genera. But the 
difBculty disappears on the foundation of the fundamental 
hierarchy, which rigorously assigns its place to each species, 
and clearly defines the ideas of genera, families, and classes, 
which henceforth indicate different kinds of decomposition, 
effected through certain modifications of the principle 
which graduates the whole series. The animal realm, 
especially in its higher parts, is as yet the only one in 
which the successive degrees have admitted a fully scientific 
description. The rough classification into natural groups 
was an indispensable preparation for the marshalling into 
a series of the immeasurable mass of materials presented 
by nature. The groups being thus separated, and the 
study of the irinterior distribution jx)stponed, the innumer- 
able throng of organic existences became manageable. 
This great benefit has misled botanists into the supposition 
that the formation of these groups is the most scientific 
part of the natural method, — otherwise than as a prelimi- 
nary process. The regular establishment of natural fami- 
lies offers, no doubt, great facilities to scientific study, by 
enabling a single case to serve for a whole group : but this 
is a wholly different matter from the value of the natural 
method, regarded as it must henceforth be, as the highest 
rationa’ means of the whole study, statical and dynamical, 
of the system of living bodies ; and the great condition of 
which is that the mere position assigned to each bodv 
makes manifest its whole anatomical and physiological 
nature, in its relation to the bodies which rank before 


or after it. 

Co-ordination 
of them. 


These properties could never belong to anv 
mere establishment of natural families, if 
they could be grouped with a perfection 
which is far from being possible; for the 
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arbitiury arrangement of the families, and the indetermi- 
Date decomposition of each of them into species, would 
destroy all aptitude for comprehensive anatomical or 
physiological comparison, and open the way for that search 
after partial and secondary analogies which we see to be so 
mischievous in the study of the vegetable kingdom at this 
day. 

The Natural Method, then, is philosophically charac- 
terized by the general establishment of the organic hier- 
archy, reduced, if desired, to the rational co-ordination of 
genera and even of families, the realization of which is 
found only in the animal region ; and there only in an 
initiatory state. And the co-ordination proceeds under 


three great laws, which are these ; first, that 
the animal species present a jierjjetually in- 
creasing complexity, both as to the diversity. 


Tliree Laws of 
co-ordination. 


the multiplicity, and the speciality of their organic 
elements, and as to the composition and augmenting 


variety of their organs and systems of organs. Secondly : 
that this order corresponds precisely, in a dynamical view, 
with a life more complex and more active, composed of 


functions more numerous, more varied, and better defined. 


Thirdly ; that the living being thus becomes, as a necessary 
consequence, more and more susceptible of modification, at 
the same time that he exercises an action on the external 


world, continually more profound and more extensive. It 
is the union of these three laws which rigorously fixes the 
philosophical direction of the biological hierarchy, each one 
dissipating any uncertainty which might hang about the 
other two. Hence results the possibility of conceiving of a 
final arrangement of all living species in such an order 
as that each shall be always inferior to all that precede 
it, and superior to all that follo^v it, whatever might 
otherwise, from its nature, be the difliiculty of ever 
realizing the hierarchical type to such a degree of pre- 
cision as this. 


All adequate inquirers are now agreed upon this con- 
ception as the starting-point of biological speculation ; and 
I need not therefore stop to take notice of any prior con- 
troversies, except one, which is noticeable from its having 
tended to illustrate and advance the principle of the 
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BStoral method. I refer to the discuasiou raised % 
Question of Lamarck, and maintaised, though in an bn- 
permanence of perfect manner, by Cuvier, with regard to 
organic species, the general permanence of organic species. 
The first (onsideration in this matter is, that whatever may 
be the final decision of this great biological question, it can 
in no way affect the fundamental existence of the organic 
hierarchy. Instead of there being, as Lamarck conjectured, 
no real zoological series, all animal organisms being iden- 
tical, and their characteristics due to external circum- 
stances, we shall see, by a closer examination, that the 
hypothesis merel)^ presents the series under a new aspect, 
which itself renders the existence of the scale more clear 
and unquestionable thau before; for the whole zoological 
series would then become, in fact and in speculation, per- 
fectly analogous to the development of the individual ; at 
least, in its ascending period. There would be simply 
a long determinate succession of organic states, gradually 
deduced from each other in the course of ages by transfor- 
mations of growing complexity, the order of which, neces- 
sarily linear, would be precisely comparable to that of the 
consecutive metamorphoses of hexapod insects, only much 
more extended. In brief, the progressive course of the 
animal organism, which is now only a convenient abstrac- 
tion, adapted to facilitate thought by abridging discourse, 
would thus be converted into a real natural law. This 
controversy, then, in which Lamarck showed by far the 
clearer and profounder conception of the organic hierarchy, 
while Cuvier, without denying, often misconceived it, leaves, 
in fact, wholly untouched the theory of the biological series, 
which is quite independent of all opinion about the perma- 
nence or variation of living species. 

The only attribute of tbis series wbicb could be affected 
by this controversy is the continuity or discontinuity of the 
organic progression : for, if we admit Lamarck’s hypo- 
thesis, in which the different organic states succeed each 
other slowly by imperceptible transitions, the ascending 
series must evidently be conceived of as rigorously con- 
tinuous; whereas, if we admit the stability of living 
species, we must lay down as a fundamental principle ti»e 
diacontinuousness of the series, without preten^g,eithei^j)Q 
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limit, a priori, in any ■way the small elementary intervals. 
This is the question to he considered ; and thus restricted, 
the discussion is of extreme importance to the general ad- 
Tancement of the Natural Method, which will be, in fact, 
much more clearly described if we are able to regard the 
species as essentially stable, and the organic series there- 
fore as composed of distinctly separate terms, even at its 
highest stages of development; for the idea of species, 
which IS the principal biotaxic unity, would no longer allow 
any scientific definition, if we must admit the indefinite 
transformation of different species into each other, under 
the sufficiently-prolonged influence of circumstances suffi- 
ciently intense. However certain might be the existence 
of the biological hierarchy, we should have almost insur- 
mountable difficulty in realizing it ; and this proves to us 
the high philosophical interest which belongs to this great 
question. 

Lamarck’s reasoning rested on the combination of these 
two incontestable but ill-described principles : first, the 
aptitude of any organism (and especially an animal 
organism) to be modified to a conformity to the exterior 
circumstances in which it is placed, and which solicit the 
predominant exercise of some special organ, corresponding 
to some faculty become requisite ; and secondly, the ten- 
dency of direct and individual modifications to become 
fixed in races by hereditary transmission, so that they may 
increase in each new generation, if the environment remains 
unaltered. It is evident that if this double property is 
admitted without restriction, all organisms may be re- 
garded as having been produced by each other, if we only 
dispose the environment with that freedom and prodi- 
gality so easy to the artless imagination of Lamarck. 
The falseness of this hypothesis is now so fully admitted 
by naturalists that I need only briefly indicate where its 
vice resides. 

We need not stop to object to the immeasurable time 
required for each system of circumstances to effect such an 
organic transformation ; nor yet to expose the futility of 
imagining organic environments, purely ideal, which are 
out of all analogy with existing media. We may pass on 
to the consideration that the conjecture rests on a deeply 

It. F 
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erroneous notion of the nature of the living organism. 
The organism and the medium must doubtless be mutually 
related ; but it does not follow that either of them pro- 
duces the other. The question is simply of an equilibrium 
between two heterogeneous and independent powers. If 
all possible organisms had been placed in all possible 
media, for a suitable time, the greater number of them 
would necessarily disappear, leaving those only which were 
accordant with the laws of the fundamental equilibrium ; 
and it is probably by a series of eliminations like this that 
a biological harmony has become gradually established on 
our globe, where we see such a process now for ever going 
on. But the whole conception would be overthrown at 
once if the organism could be supposed capable of modifi- 
cation, ad injinilum., by the influence of the medium, 
without having any proper and indestructible energy of 
its own. 

Though the s^olicitation of external circumstances cer- 
tainly does change the primitive organization by develop- 
ing it in some particular direction, the limits of the 
alteration are very narrow : so that, instead of wants 
creating faculties, as Lamarck would have us believe, those 
wants merely develop the powers to a very inconsiderable 
degree, and could have no influence at all without a 
primitive tendency to act upon. The disappearance of the 
superior races of animals before the encroachments of Man 
shows how limited is the power of the organism to adapt 
itself to an altered environment ; even the human barba- 
rian gives way to civilized Man : and yet the power of 
adaptation is known to he greatest in the highest 
organisms, whereas the hypothesis of Lamarck would 
require the fact to he the other way. In a statical view, 
too, this conception would compel us to regard the intro- 
ductory animal as containing, at least in a rudimentary 
state, not only all the tissues, (which might he admissible, 
reducible as they are to the cellular tissue,) but all the 
organs and systems of organs ; which is incompatible with 
anatomical comparison. Thus, in every view is Lamarck’s 
conception condemned : and it even tends to destroy the 
philosophical balance between the two fundamental ideas 
of organization and life, by leading us to suppose most life 
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where there is least organization. The lesson that we may 
learn from it is to study more effectually the limits within 
which, in each case, the medium may modify the organism, 
about which a very great deal remains to be learned : and 
meantime, there can scarcely be a doubt, especially after 
the luminous exposition of Cuvier, that species remain 
essentially fixed through all exterior variations compatible 
with their existence. 

Cuvier’s argument rests upon two chief considerations, 
complementary to each other; — the permanence of the 
most ancient known species ; and the resistance of existing 
species to the most powerful modifying forces : so that, 
first, the number of species does not diminish ; and next, 
it does not increase. We go back for evidence to the 
descriptions of Aristotle, twenty centuries ago : we find 
fossil species, identical with those before our eyes : and we 
observe in the oldest mummies even the simple secondary 
differences which now distinguish the races of men. And, 
as to the second view, we derive evidence from an exact 
analysis of the effects of domestication on races of animals 
and vegetables. Human intervention, affording, as it does, 
the most favourable case for alteration of the organism, 
ha.s done nothing more, even when combined with change 
of locality, than alter some of the qualities, without touch- 
ing any of the essential characters of any species ; no one 
of which has ever been transformed into any other. No 
modification of race, nor any influences of the social state, 
have ever varied the fundamental and strongly marked 
nature of the human species. Thus, without straying into 
any useless speculations about the origin of the different 
organisms, we rest upon the great natural law that living 
species tend to perpetuate themselves indefinitely, with the 
same chief characteristics, through any exterior changes 
compatible with their existence. In non-essentials the 
species is modified within certain limits, beyond which it 
is not modified but destroyed. To know thus much is 
good : but we must remember that it teaches us nothing, 
with any completeness, of the kind of influence exercised 
by the medium on the organism. The rational theory of 
this action remains to be formed : and the laying down the 
question was the great result of the Lamarck controversy, 
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•which, thus rendered an eminent service to the progress of 
sound biological philosophy. 

We may now proceed on the authorized conception that 
the great biological series is necessarily discontinuous. 
The transitions may ultimately become more gradual, by 
the discovery of intermediate organisms, and by a better 
directed study of those already known : but the stability 
of species makes it certain that the series will always be 
composed of clearly distinct terms separated by impractic- 
able intervals. It now appears that the preceding exami- 
nation was no needless digression, but an inquiry necessary 
to establish, in the hierarchy of living bodies, this cha- 
racteristic property, so directly involved in the rational 
establishment of the hierarchy itself. 

Two logical Having surveyed the two great conceptions 
conditions of of Natural Groups, and the biological series, 
the study. which together constitute what is called the 
Natural Method, we must now notice two great logical 
conditions of the study. The first, or primordial, is the 
principle of the subordination of characters : the other, 
the final, prescribes the translation of the interior cha- 
racters into exterior, which, in fact, results from a radical 
investigation of the same principle. 

Subordination Prom the earliest use of the natural 
of oharncteris- method, even before the investigation had 
passed on from the natural groups to the 
series of them, it was seen that the taxonomic characters 
must he not only numbered but weighed, according to the 
rules of a certain fundamental subordination which must 
exist among them. The only subordination which is 
strictly scientific, and free from all arbitrary intermixture, 
is that which results from a comparative analysis of the 
different organisms ; this analysis is of recent date, and 
even yet is adequately applied only in the animal region ; 
and thus the subordination was no more than barely con- 
ceived of before the institution of comparative anatomy, 
and the weighing of attributes is closely connected ■with 
the conception of the organic hierarchy. The subordina- 
tion of taxonomic characters is effected by measuring their 
respective importance according to the relation of the cor- 
responding organs to the phenomena which distinguish the 
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species under study, — the phenomena becoming more 
special as we descend to smaller subdivisions. In short, 
here as elsewhere, the philosophical task is to establish a 
true harmony between statical conditions and dynamical 
properties ; between ideas of life and ideas of organization, 
which should never be separated in our scientific studies 
but in order to their ulterior combination. Thus our aim, 
sometimes baffled but always hopeful, is to subordinate the 
taxonomic characters to each other, without the admission 
of anything arbitrary into any arrangement of importance. 
We thus meet with gaps in our schedules which we should 
avoid, or be insensible to, under an arbitrary system ; but 
we may subdue our natural impatience under this imper- 
fection by accustoming our mind to regard rational classifi- 
cation as a true science, continually progressive, always 
perfectible, and therefore always more or less imperfect, 
like all positive science. 

In conducting the process of comparison. Procedure, in 
the characters must be admitted without use of the Na» 
restriction, in virtue of their positive tural Method, 
rationality, however inconvenient to manage and difficult 
to verify. This is the foundation of the proposed classifi. 
cation. The next step is to discard from the collection 
those whose verification would be too difficult, substituting 
for them some customary equivalents. Without this 
second process, which is as yet inadequately appreciated, 
the passage from the abstract to the concrete would be in- 
extricably embarrassed. The anatomist and physiologist 
may be satisfied with a definition of groups which will not 
suit the zoologist, and still less the naturalist. The kind 
of transformations required is easily specified. First, it is 
clear how important it is to discard the characters which 
are not permanent, and those which do not belong to the 
various natural modifications of the species under study. 
They can be admitted only as provisional attributes till 
true equivalents, permanent and common, have been dis- 
covered. But the very nature of the problem indicates 
that the aim of the chief substitution should be to replace 
all the interior characters by exterior : and it is this which 
constitutes the main difficulty, and, at the same time, the 
highest perfection of this final operation. When such a 
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coudition is fulfilled, on the basis of a rational primitive 
classification, the natural method is irrevocably constituted, 
in the plenitude of its various essential properties, as we 
now find it in the case of the animal kingdom. 

This transformation appears to he necessarily possible ; 
for, as a chief characteristic of animality is action upon 
the external world and corresponding reaction, the most 
important primitive phenomena of animal life must take 
place at the surface of separation between the organism 
and its environment; and considerations with regard to 
this envelope, its form, consistence, etc , naturally furnish 
the principal distinctions of the different animal organiza- 
tions. The interior organs, which have no direct and 
continuous relation to the medium, will always be of the 
highest importance among vegetative phenomena, the 
primitive and uniform basis of all life: but they are of 
secondary consequence in considering the degrees of ani- 
mality ; so that the interior paid of the animal envelope, 
by which various materials for use are elaborated, is less 
important, in a taxonomic point of view, than the exterior 
part, which is the seat of the most characteristic phe- 
nomenon. Accordingly, the transformation of interior 
into exterior zoological characters is not merely an in- 
genious and indispensable artifice, but a simple return 
from the distraction of an overwhelming mass of facts to a 
direct philosophical course of investigation. When there- 
fore we see a recourse to inferior characteristics in the 
study of the animal series, we must recognize the truth 
that not only is the classification as yet unfinished, hut 
that the operation is imperfectly conceived of ; that the 
inquirer has not ascended, through sound biological 
analysis, to the original source of analogies empirically 
discovered. 

After thus ascertaining the nature of the Natural 
Method, we must, before quitting the subject, glance at 
the mode of its application in the co-ordination of the 
biological series, condensed into its principal masses. 
Division of most general division of the organic 

animal and world is into the animal and vegetable king- 
vegetable doms ; a division which remains as an instance 

kingdoms. thorough discontinuity, in spite of all 
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efforts to represent it as an artificial arrangement. The 
deeper we go in the study of the inferior animals, the 
more plainly we perceive that locomotion, partial at least, 
and a corresponding degree of general sensibility, are the 
predominant and uniform characters of the entire animal 
series. These two attributes are even more universal in 
the animal kingdom than the existence of a digestive canal, 
■which is commonly regarded as its chief exclusive charac- 
teristic; a predominance which would not have been 
assigned to this attribute of the organic life but for its 
being an inevitable consequence, and therefore an unques- 
tionable test, of the double property of locomotion and 
sensibility ; to which wc must, in consequence, assign the 
first place. Such a transformation, however, relates only 
to moveable animals ; so that for thi* rest, we should have 
still to seek some other yet more general indication of 
universal animality, if we must despair of finally dis- 
covering in it every dir.ect anatomical condition of these 
two animal projierties. As for the case of certain gyrating 
plants which appear to manifest some signs of these pro- 
perties, our imperfect analysis of their motions discloses 
no true character of animality, since we can discover no 
constant and immediate relation with either exterior im- 
pressions or the mode of alimentation. 

Next to the division of the two orgauic Hierarchy of 
kingdoms comes the question of the rational tlie animal 
hierarchy of the animal kingdom, by itself, kingdom. 

In the place of the irrational considerations, so much relied 
on formerly, of abode, mode of nutrition, etc., we now rest 
upon the supreme consideration of the greater or less com- 
plexity of the organism, of its relative perfection, speciality, 
elevation ; in short, of the degree of animal dignity, as 
M. Jussieu has well expressed it. The next preparatory 
step was in the anatomical field, to determine the suc- 
cessive degrees of animality proper to the different organs. 
The combination of the two great inquiries, — into the 
bases of the zoological hierarchy as residing in the organi- 
zation, and into the rank of the organs in their relation 
to life, — has furnished, since the beginning of this century, 
the first direct and general sketch of a definitive gradua- 
tion of the animal kingdom. Henceforth, it became ad- 
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mitted that, as the nervous system constitutes the most 
animal of the anatomical elements, the classification must 
be directed by it ; other organs, and, yet more, inorganic 
conditions, being recurred to only on the failure of the 
chief in the most special subdivisions ; and the substitutes 
being employed according to their decreasing animality. 
Whatever share other zoologists may have contributed by 
their labours to the formation of this theory, it is to 
M. de Blainville that the credit of it especially belongs : 
and it is by his classification that we must proceed in 
estimating the application of the Natural Method to the 
direct construction of the true animal hierarchy. 

The hajipiest innovation which distin- 
sym7n*etry° guislics this zoological system is that it 
attributes a high taxonomic importance to 
the general form of the animal envelope, which had before 
been neglected by naturalists, and which offers the most 
striking feature, in regard to description, in the symmetry 
which is the j^revailing character of the animal organism. 
We must here reserve the case of the non-symmetrical 
animals ; and this shows that the idea is insufficiently 
analysed as yet. The pnueiple is perhaps saved, or the 
difficulty distanced, by th(‘ fact that in these animals no 
trace can be discovered of a nervous system ; but there is 
a sufficient want of precision and clearness to mark this as 
a case reserved for further analysis. We shall not wonder 
at this imjierfeetion if we remember how erroneous were 
the notions, no further back than two generations ago, 
about very superior orders of animals, — the whole of the 
radiated, a part of the mollusks, and even of the lower 
articulated animals. Among the orders thus restricted, 
there are two kinds of symmetry, the most perfect of which 
relates to a plane, and the other to a point, or rather to 
an axis : hence the further classification of animals into 


the duplicate and the radiated. It is impossible to admire 
too much the exactness with which an attribute, apparently 
so unimportant, corresponds with the aggregate of the 
highest biological comparisons, which are all found spon- 
taneously converging towards this simple and luminous 
distinction. Still it remains empirical in its preponder- 
ance ; and we yet need a clear and rational explanation^ 
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both physiological and anatomical, of the extreme neces. 
sary inferiority of the radiated to the duplicate auimals, 
which, by their nature, must be nearer to Man, the funda. 
mental unity in zoology. 

Taking the duplicate animals, or artiozoa- Division of 
ries, their order is again divided according duplicate 
to the consistence of the envelope, — whether amniala. 

it is hard or soft, — and therefore jnore or less fit for loco- 
motion. This is, in fact, a protraction of the last considera- 
tion, as symmetry must be more marked in the case of 
a hard than of a soft covering. The two great attributes 
of animality, — locomotion and sensation, — establish pro- 
found and unquestioiialde differences, anatomical and 
physiological, between these two cases ; and we may easily 
connect them rationally with this primitive distinction, 
and perceive how they exhibit iuarticulated animals as 
necessarily inferior to the articulated. 

The articulated animals must next be dis- Division of 
tinguished into two great classes, according articnlated 
to the mode of articulation ; whether under animals, 
the envelope, by a bony skeleton, or a cartilaginous one, 
in the lowest degrees ; or whether the articulation is ex- 
ternal, by the consolidation of certain horny ])arts of the 
envelope, alternating with the soft parts. The inferiority 
of this latter organization, especially with regard to the 
high functions of the nei-vous system, must be seen at a 
glance. It is observable that the more imperfect develop- 
ment of this eminently animal system always coincides 
with a fundamental difference in the po.sition of its central 
part, which is always above the digestive canal in verte- 
brated animals, and below it in those which have an 
external articulation. 

The rational hierarchy of the chief organisms in the 
upper part of the animal series is, then, composed of the 
three great classes ; — the vertebrated animals, those which 
are articulated externally, and the mollusks ; or, in scien- 
tific language, the osteozoaries, the enloniozoaries, and the 
malacozoaries. 

Glancing, finally, at the division of the Consideration 
first of these classes, I may remark that all of the enve- 
former descriptions and definitions may 
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merge in the consideration of the envelope. It will be 
enough here to refer merely to the secondary view of the 
envelope, — that of the inorganic productions which sepa- 
rate it from its environment. M. de Blainville has shown 
us how the descent from Man, through all the mammifera, 
the birds, reptiles, amphibious animals, and fishes, is 
faithfully represented by the consideration of a cutaneous 
surface furnished with hair, feathers, scales, or left bare. 
The same determining importance of the envelope is per- 
ceived in the next order of animals, in which the descent 
is measured by the ijiereasing number of pairs of loco- 
motive appendages, from the hexapods to the myriapods, 
and even to the apodes, which are at the lower extremity. 

It is not consistent with the object of this Work to go 
further into a description of the animal hierarchy. My aim 
in giving the above details has been to fix the reader’s 
attention on my preliminary recommendation to study the 
present co-ordmation of the animal kingdom as an indis- 
pensable concrete explanation of the abstract conceptions 
which I had offered, in illustration of the natural method. 
We must pass by, therefore, all speculations and studies 
which belong to zoological philosophy, and merely observe 
that there is one portion of the fundamental system which 
remains to bo constituted, and the general principles of 
which are as yet only vaguely perceived ; — I mean the 
rational distribution of the sjTecies of each natural genus. 
This extreme and delicate application of the taxonomic 
theory would have been inopportune at an earlier stage of 
the development of the science: but the time has arrived 
for it to be undertaken now. 

Natural me- cannot but see that the natural method 

thod applied doss not admit of anything like the perfection 
to the y ege- in the vegetable kingdom that it exhibits in 
table kingdom, gygjj lower stages of the animal. The 
families may be regarded as established, though in an 
empirical way ; but their natural co-ordination remains 
almost entirely arbitrary, for want of a hierarchical prin- 
ciple by which to subordinate them rationally. The idea 
Difficult of animality yields a succession of degrees, 
co-ordination. <leeply marked, so as to supply the basis of 
a true animal hierarchy : but there is nothing 
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of the kind in our conception of vegetable existence. The 
intensity in this region is not always equal ; but the 
character of vegetable life is homogeneous ; — it is always 
assimilation and the contrary, continuous, and issuing in a 
necessary reproduction. The mere difl'erenees of intensitv 
in such phenomena cannot constitute a true vc'getable scale, 
analogous to the animal ; and the less because the gradation 
is owing at least as much to the prej)onderant influence of 
external circumstances as to the characteristic organization 
of each vegetable. Thus, we have here no sufficient rational 
basis for a hierarchical comparison. A second obstacle 
ought to be noticed, — serious enough, though of less im- 
portance than the first ; — that each vc'getiiblc is usually an 
agglomeration of distinct and independent beings. The 
case does not resemble that of the pt)lypus formation. In 
the compound structure of the lowest animal orders a scien- 
tific definition is still possible. There is a vital basis common 
to all the animal structures which are otherwise indepen- 
dent of each other : but in the vegetable case, it is a mere 
agglomeration, such as we can often jirodnce by grafting, 
and where the only common elements are inorganic parts, 
aiding a mechanical consolidation. There is no saying, in 
the present state of our knowledge, how far such a system 
may extend, without being limited by any organic condition, 
as it seems to depend on purely physical and chemical con- 
ditions, in combination with exterior circumstances. Faintl_) 
marked as the original organic diversity is by nature, it is 
evident how all rational subordination of the vegetable 
families in a common hierarchy is impeded by the coalescent 
tendency just noticed. 

The principal division which is the starting-point of M. 
Jussieu’s classification is the only beginning of a true co- 
ordination in the vegetable kingdom. It consists in dis- 
tinguishing the vegetables by the presence or the absence 
of seminal leaves ; and when they are present, by their 
having several or only one. For the successive passage from 
those which have several to those that have none may be 
I'egarded as a continuous descent, like that of the biological 
series, though less marked. Such a view has been verified 
hy the investigation of the organs of nutrition, according 
to the discovery of Desfontaines, — as yet the only eminent 
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example of a large and happy application of comparative 
anatomy to the vegetable organism. By this concurrence 
of the two modes of comparison, — of the reproductive and 
nutritive arrangements, — this proposition has taken its 
rank among the most eminent theorems of natural philo- 
sophy. But til is beginning of a hierarchy remains obviously 
insufficient, — the numerous families in each of the three 
divisions remaining under a purely arbitrary arrangement, 
which we can hardly hope to convert into a rational one. 
The interior distribution of species, and even of genera, 
within each family must be radically imperfect, as the 
requisite taxonomical principles cannot be applied to their 
arrangement till the difficulty of the co-ordination of the 
families, — a difficulty much less, but as yet insurmountable, 
— has been overcome. The Natural Method has, therefore, 
as yet yielded no other result, as to the vegetable kingdom, 
than the more or less empirical establishment of families 
and genera. We cannot be surprised that it has not yet 
excluded the use of artificial methods, and above all that 
of Linnajus, — true as it is that, up to our time, the co- 
ordination of the vegetable kingdom was the field for the 
application of the Natural Method. It should ever be 
remembered, however, that the Natural Method is not 
merely a means of classification, but an important system 
of real knowledge as to the true relations of existing beings : 
so that even if it should be disused for the purposes of 
descriptive botany, it would not the less be of high value 
for the study of ])lants, the comparative results of which 
would be fixed and combined by it. In the present con- 
dition and prospects of the science, as to the establishment 
of a vegetable series, we must take the whole vegetable 
kingdom together as the last term of the great biological 
series, — as the last of the small number of essential modes 
of organization which (when the subdivisions are disre- 
garded) are markedly separated from each other in the 
classification that gives us the logical command of the 
study of living beings. Applied first to the vegetable king- 
dom, the natural method is now seen to be the means by 
which the animal realm, the type of all our knowledge of 
organic life, is to be perfected. To whatever orders of 
phenomena natural classification is to be applied, here it# 
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theorj must first be studied ; and hence it is that biolopfical 
science bears so important a part in the advancement oi 
the whole of the positive method. It is much that a con- 
siderable progress has been made in ranging, in a due 
order of dignity, the immense series of living beings, from 
Man to the simplest plant ; but, moreover, this theory of 
classification is an indispensable element of the whole 
positive method ; an element which could not have been 
developed in any other way, nor even otherwise appreciated. 
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OEGANIC OR VEGETATIVE LIFE. 

('londition of \ A 7® have to pass on to dynamical biology, 
Dynamical V V which is very far indeed from having 
Biology. attained the clearness and certainty of the 

statical department of the science. Important as are the 
physiological researches of recent times, they are only pre- 
liminary attempts, which must he soundly systematized 
before they can constitute a true dynamical biology. The 
minds which are devoted to mathematical, astronomical, 
and physical studies are not of a different make from those 
of physiologists ; and the sobriety of the former classes, 
and the extravagance of the latter, must be ascribed to the 
definite constitution of the simpler sciences and the chaotic 
state of physiology. The melancholy condition of this last 
is doubtless owing in part to the vicious education of those 
who cultivate it, and who go straight to the study of the 
most comjilex phenomena without having prepared their 
understandings by the practice of the most simple and 
positive speculation ; but I consider the prevalent license 
as due yet more to the indeterminate condition of the spirit 
of physiological science. In fact, the two disadvantages 
are one ; for if the true character of the science were estab- 
lished, the preparatory education would immediately be 
rectified. 

This infantine state of physiology prescribes the method 
of treating it here. I cannot proceed, as in statical biology, 
to an analytical estimate of established conceptions. I can 
only examine, in pure physiology, the notions of method ; 
that is, the mode of organization of the researches neces- 
sary to the ascertainment of the laws of vital phenomena. 
The progress of biological philosophy depends on the dis- 
tinct and rational institution of physiological questions, 
and not on attempts, which must be premature, to resolve 
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them. Conceptions relating to method are always impor- 
tant in proportion to the complexity of the phenomena in 
view : therefore are they especially valuable in the case of 
vital phenomena ; and above all, while the science is in a 
nascent state. 

Though all vital phenomena are truly in- vital pheno- 
terconnected, we must, as usual, decompose mena ; their 
them, for purposes of speculative study, into division, 
those of greater and those of less generality. This dis- 
tinction answers to Bichat’s division into the organic or 
vegetative life, which is the common basis of existence of 
all living bodies ; and animal life, proper to animals, but 
the chief characters of which are clearly marked only in 
the higher part of the zoological scale. But, since Gall’s 
time, it has become necessary to add a third division, — the 
positive study of the intellectual and moral phenomena 
which are distinguished from the preceding by a yet more 
marked speciality, as the organisms which rank nearest to 
Man are the only ones which admit of their direct explora- 
tion. Though, under a rigorous definition, this last class 
of functions may doubtless be implicitly included in what 
we call the animal life, yet its restricted generahty, the 
dawning positivity of its systematic study, and the peculiar 
nature of the higher difficulties that it offers, all indicate 
that we ought, at least for the present, to regard this new 
scientific theory as a last fundamental branch of physio- 
logy ; in order that an unseasonable fusion should not 
disguise its high importance, and alter its true character. 
These, then, are the three divisions which remain for ns to 
study, in our survey of biological science. 

Before proceeding to the analysis of organic 
or vegetative life, I must say a few words on 
the theory of organic media, without con- *’ 
sidering which, there can be no true analysis of vital 
phenomena. 

This new element may bo said to have been practically 
introduced into the science by that controversy of Lamarck, 
already treated of, about the variation of animal species 
through the prolonged influence of external circumstances. 
It is OUT business here to exclude from the researches thus 
introduced, everything but what concerns physiology pro- 
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perly BO called, reduced to the abstract theory of the living 
organism. We have seen that the vital state supposes the 
necessary and permanent concurrence of a certain aggre- 
gate of external actions mth the action of the organism 
itself: it is the exact analysis of these conditions of 
existence which is the object of the preliminary theory of 
organic media ; and I tliink it should be effected by con- 
sidering separately each of the fundamental influences 
under which the general phenomenon of life occurs. It 
cannot he necessary to point out the importance of the 
study of tins half of the dualism which is the condition of 
life; but I may just remark on the evidence it affords of 
the subordination of the organic to the inorganic philo- 
sophy ; the influence of the medium on tlie organism being 
an impracticable study as long us the constitution of the 
medium is not exactly known. 

Exterior con- conditions of the life of the 

ditions of Life, organism are of two classes, — physical and 
chemical; or. in other words, mechanical and 
molecular. Both are indispensable; but the first may be 
considered, from their more rigorous and sensible per- 
manence, the most, general,— it not as to the different 
organisms, at least as to the continued duration of each 
of them. 


Mechanical Tirst in generality we must rank the action 
wlthr^' f Weight. There is no denying that Man 
• i n^ni 8 (^lf must obey, ■whether as 'weia’ht or 
projectile, the same mechanical laws that govern everv 
other equivalent mass ; and by reason of the universality 
of these laws, weight participates largely in the production 
Ot Vital phenomena, to which it is sometimes favourable 
sometimes opposed, and scarcely over indifferent. There 
s great difficulty m the analysis of its effects, because its 

purSr h" much modified for the 

purpose , but we have ascertained something of them both 

in tt «^tes of the 

Wri 1 ^ vegetable portion of the scale, the Dhvsio- 

log cal action 0 weight is less varied but mo“ Sn- 
erant, the vital state being there extremely simnle 

and hmits of the growth of vegetables appear to depSd 
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essentially on this influence, as is proved by Mr. Knight’s 
experiments on germination, as modified by a quicker or 
slower motion of rotation. Much higher organisms are 
subject to analogous conditions, without which wo could 
not explain, for instance, why the largest animal masses 
live constantly in a fluid sufficiently dense to support 
almost their whole weight, and often to raise it sponta- 
neously. However, the superior part of the animal series 
is least fit for ihe ascertainment of the physiological 
influence of weight, from its concurrence with a great 
number of heterogeneous actions; but this again enables 
us to study it in a variety of vital operations : for there is 
scarcely a function, organic, animal, or even intellectual, 
ill which we may not point out the indispensable inter- 
vention of weight, which specially manifests itself in all 
that relates to the stagnation or movement of fluids. It 
is therefore much to be regretted that a subject so extended 
and important has not been studied in a rational spirit and 
method. 

The next mechanical condition, — pressure, 
liquid or gaseous, — is an indirect cousoquonce 
of weight. Some few scientific results have here been 
obtained, from the facility with which pressure may bo 
modified by artificial or natural circumstances. There are 
limits in the barometrical scale, outside of which no atmo- 
spherical animal, — Man or any otJier, — can exist. We 
cannot so directly verify such a law in the case of aquatic 
animals : but it would seem that in proportion to the 
density of the medium must be the narrowness of the 
vertical limits assignable to the abode of each sjiecies. 
Of the relation between these intervals and the degree of 
organization, it must be owned, however, that we have no 
scientific knowledge, our ideas being, in fact, wholly con- 
fused as to the inferior organisms, and especially in the 
vegetable kingdom. Though, through many difficulties 
and complexities, the science is in a merely nascent state, 
some inquiries, such as those relating to the influence of 
atmospheric pressure on the venous circulation, and recent 
observations on its co-operation in the mechanism of 
standing and moving, etc., show that biologists are disposed 
to study this order of questions in a rational manner. 

II. o 
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. Among the physical conditions, and pet- 
ition and among them, the physiological 

influence of motion and rest should be in- 
vestigated. Amidst the confusion and obscurity which 
exist on this subject, I think we may conclnde that no 
organism, even the very simplest, could live in a state of 
complete immobility. Tlie double movement of the earth, 
and esjieciallv its rotation, may probably be as necessary 
to the develojiment of life as to the periodical distribution 
of heat and light. Too much care, however, cannot be 
taken to avoid confounding the motion produced by the 
organism itself with that by which it is affected from 
without ; and the analysis had therefore better be applied 
to communicated than spontaneous motion. And as rotary 
motion tends, by the laws of mechanics, to disorganize any 
system, and therefore, eminently, to trouble its interior 
phenomena, it is this kind of motion which may be studied 
with the best result ; for which object we should do well 
to investigate, in a conijiarative way. the modifications 
undergone by the principal functions from the organism 
being made to rotate in such a gradual variety as is com- 
])atilile with a normal state. The attemjit has as yet been 
made only with plants, and for another purpose ; while, in 
the case of the superior animals, including Man, we have 
only incomplete and disjointed observations, scarcely trans- 
cending mere popular notions. 


Tliermological 

action. 


After the meclianical influences, we reach 
one which affects structure — the thermologi- 
cal action of the medium. It is the best 


known of all : for nothing is plainer than that life can 
exist only within certain limits of the thermometrical scale, 
and that there are limits affecting every family, and even 
every living race; and again, that the distribution of 
organisms over our globe takes place in zones sufficiently 
marked, as to differences of heat, to furnish thermo- 
metrical materials to the physicists, in a general way. 
But, amidst the multitude of facts in our possession, all 
the essential points of rational doctrine are still obscure 
and uncertain. We have not even any satisfactory series 
of observations about the thermometrical intervals corre- 
sponding to the different organic conditions ; — much less 
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any law relating to such a harmony, which has never, in 
fact, been connected with any other essential biological 
character. This great gap exists as much with regard to 
the successive states of the same organism as to the scale 
of organisms. The necessary revision might be l)est 
applied first to the lowest states; as the egg and the 
lowest organisms appear able to sustain wider differences 
of temperature than those of a higher order ; and several 
philosophical biologists have even lx.!lieved that life may 
have been always jiossible on our planet, notwithstanding 
the different systems of temperature through which its sur- 
face has successively passed. On the whole, the sum of our 
analyses may seem to disclose, amidst many anomalies, a 
general laiv : that the vital state is so subordinated to a 
determinate thennometrical interval, as that this interval 
perpetually diminishes as life becomes more marked, — in 
the case both of the individual and of the series. If even 
this general law is not yet scientifically established, it may 
be supposed how ignorant we are of the modifications 
produced in the organism by variations of external tem- 
perature, within the limits compatible with life. There 
has even been niucli confusion between the results of 
abrupt and gradual changes of temperature, though ex- 
j)eriment has shown that graduation vastly expands the 
limits within which the human organism can exist ; and 
again, between the influence of external, and the organic 
production of vital heat. This last great error shows that 
even the laying down the question remains to he done. 
The same thing may be said of the other exterior con- 
ditions. such as light and electricity, of which pi 

all that we know in this connection is that tricity etT 
they exert a permanent influence needful for 
the production and support of life. Besides the confusion 
and uncertainty of our observations, we have to contend 
with the inferiority of our knowledge of those branches of 
physics, and with the mischief of the baseless hypotheses 
which we before saw to infest the study of them. While 
physicists talk of fluids and ethers, avowing that they do 
so in an artificial sense, for purposes of convenience, phy- 
sh^ogists speak of them as the real principles of two orders 
oi exterior actions indispensable to the vital state. Till 
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reform becomes substantial and complete in the study of 
light and electricity, these will remain the exterior conditions 
of vitality of which our knowledge is the most imperfect. 

Passing onfrom the physical to the chemical 
comSions conditions of the medium, we find our amount 
of knowledge scarcely more satisfactory. In 
strict generality, this study relates to the physiological in- 
A • 1 VI'. 1 fluence of air and water, the mingling of 

which, in various degrees, constitutes the 
common medium necessary to vitality. As M. de Blain- 
ville remarked, they must not he considered separately, as 
in a jihysical or chemical inquiry, but in that mixture 
which varies only in the 2iroportion8 of its elements. This 
might bo anticijiated from our knowledge of the chemical 
constitution of living bodies, the essential elements of 
which are found only in the combination of air and water : 
but we have physiological evidence also, which shows that 
air deprived of moisture, and water not aerated, are fatal 
to vital existence. In this view there is no dilfereree be- 


tween atmospheric and aqn.itic beings, animal and vege- 
table, but the uiiiHjual proportion of tlie two fluids ; the 
air, in the one case, serving as a vehicle for vaporized 
water ; and the water, in the other case, conveying lique- 
fied air. In both cases, water furnishes the indispensable 
basis of all the organic liijuids : and the air the essential 
elements of nutrition. We know that the higher mammi- 
fera, including Man, jierisli when the air reaches a certain 
degree of dryness, a.s fishes do in water whicli has been 
sufiiciently deprived of air by distillation. Between these 
extreme terms there! exists a multitude of intermediaries in 


which moister conditions of air and more aerated states of 


water correspond with determinate organisms ; and the ob- 
servation of Man in the different hygrometrical states of 
atmospheres shows how, in the individual case, physio- 
logical phenomena are modified within the limits compa- 
tible with the vital state. If we may say that the question 
has been laid down in this inquiry, it is only in a vague 
and obscure way. Besides our ignorance of the varying 
proportions, we have none but the most confused notions 
about the way in which each fluid participates in the sup- 
port of life. Oxygen is the only element of the air about 
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which we have made any intelligent inquiry, while physio- 
logists entertain the most contradictory notions about azote : 
and the uncertainty and obscurity are still greater witb re- 
gard to water. In this state of infancy, it can be no wonder 
that the science offers as yet no law as to the influence of 
the medium on the organism — even in regard to the ques- 
tion whether a certain condition of existence becomes more 
or less inevitable as the organism rises in the scale. 

The study of the influence of specifics does 
not enter here, on account, of course, of the specifics 
absence of generality ; but it should bo just 
pointed out that, reduced as is the number of substances 
called specific.s, there are still enough, — as aliment.s, medi- 
cines, and poisons, — to afford a hint of what might be 
learned by an exploration of tlnun, iu regard to the har- 
mony between the organic world and the inorganic. The 
very quality of their operation, that it is special and dis- 
continuous, and therefore not indisp('usable, indicates the 
experimental method in this case, as being ceriain, well 
circumscribed, and very various. This study may then be 
regarded a.s a needful appendix, completing the preliminary 
biological doctrine which I havt* called that of organic 
media, and offering resources which are proper to it, and 
cannot be otherwise obtain(>d. TJnhap)>ily, Ibis complement 
is in even a more backward state than the more essential 
portions, notwitlistandiug the multitude of observations, 
unconnected and unfinished, already assembled in this path 
of research. 

If such is the state of ])reliminary know- 
ledge, it is clear how little has yet been physToIo^ 
learned of the laws of life themselves. The “ 


inquiry has gone through revolutions, as other questions 
have, before reaching the threshold of positivifv, in our 
day. From the impulse given by Descartes, the illustrious 
school of Boerhaave arose in physiology, which exaggerated 
the subordination of biology to the simpler parts of natural 
philosophy so far as to assign to the study of life the place 
of appendix to the general system of inorganic physics. 
From the consequent reaction against this absurdity arose 
^he theory of Stahl, which may be considered the most 
scientific formula of the metaphysical state of physiology. 
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The struggle has since lain between these two schools, — the 
strength of the metaphysical one residing in its recognition 
of physiology as a distinct science, and that of the physico- 
chemical, in its principle of the dependence of the organic 
on the inorganic laws, as daily disclosed more fully hy the 
progress of science. The effect of this improved knowledge 
has been to modify the conceptions of metaphysical physio- 
logy ; the formula of Barthez, for instance, representing a 
further depaiture from the theological state than that of 
Stahl ; as Stahl’s already' did than that of Van Helmont, 
though the same metaphysical entity might be in view when 
Van Helmont called it the archeus, and Stahl the govl, and 
Barthez the vlfal principle. Stahl instituted a reaction 
against the physico-chemical exaggerations of Boerhaave ; 
but Barthez established, in his preliminary discourse, the 
characteristics of sound philosophizing, and exposed the 
necessary futility of all inquisition into causes and modes 
of production of phenomena, reducing all real science to 
the discovery of their laws. For want of the requisite 
practice in the positive metliod, the scheme of Barthez 
proved abortive ; and, after having proposed his concep- 
tion of a vital principle as a mere term to denote the un- 
known cause of vital phenomena, he was drawn away by 
the prevalent spirit of his time to regard the assumed 
principle as a real and complex existence, though pro- 
foundly uniulelligiblo. Ineffectual as his enterprise proved, 
its design with regard to the advancement of positive 
science cannot be mistaken. The progressive spirit is still 
more marked in the physiological theory of Bichat, though 
we find entities there too. These entities however show a 
great advance, as a determinate and visible seat is assigned 
to them. The vital forces of Bichat however still inter- 
vene in p’jenomena, like the old specific entities introduced 
into physics and chemistry, in their metaphysical period, 
under the name of faculties or occult virtues, which Des- 
cartes so vigorously hunted down, and Molicre so happily 
ridiculed. Such is the character of the supposed organic een- 
sibility, by which, though a mere term, Bichat endeavoured 
to explain physiological phenomena, which he thus merely 
reproduced under another name : as when, for instance, he 
thought he had accounted for the successive flow of different 
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liquids in one canal by saying that the organic sensibility 
of the canal was successively in harmony with each fluid, 
and in antipathy to the rest. But for his untimely death 
however, there can be no doubt that he would have issued 
into an entire positivity. His treatise on G-eneral Anatomy, 
though appearing a very few years after his treatise on Life 
and Death, is a great advance upon it ; and even in the con- 
struction of his metaphysical theory of vital forces he cer- 
tainly first introduced, under the title properties of tissue, a 
conception of the highest value, <lestined to absorb all onto- 
logical conceptions, and to prepare for tlie entire positivitv' 
of the elementary notions of physiology. The thing re- 
quired is to substitute properties for forces ; and Bichat’s 
treatment of tissue fulfilled this condition witli regard to a 
very extensive class of effects; and thus his theory, while 
it amended the metaphysical doctrine of Stahl and Barthez, 
opened the way to its entire reformation by ju-csenting at 
once the germ and the example of purely positive concep- 
tions. This is now the state of physiological philosophy in 
the minds of tlie majority of students ; and the conflict 
between the schools of Stahl and Boerhaave, — between the 
metaphysical and the jihysico-chemical tendency, — remains 
at the point to which it was brought up by the impulse 
communicated by Bichat. It would be hopeless to look to 
the oscillations of this antagonism for an advance in science. 
If the one doctrine prevailed, science would lie in a state of 
retrogression ; if the other, in a state of dissolution ; as in 
our social condition, in the conflict of the two political ten- 
dencies, the retrograde and the revolutionary. The pro- 
gress of physiology depends on the growth of positive 
elementarv conceptions, such as will remand to the domain 
of history the controversy from which nothing more is to 
be expected. Abundant promise of such an issue now 
appears ; the two schools have annulled each other ; and 
the natural development of the science has furnished 
means for its complete institution to be begun. This I 
look upon as the proper task of the existing generation of 
scientific men, who need only a better training to make 
them adequate to it. If, from its complexity, physiology 
has been later than other sciences in its rational formation, 
it may reach its maturity more rapidly from the ground 
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having been cleared by the pursuit of the anterior sciences. 
Many delays were occasioned in their case by transitory 
phases which were not understood in the earlier days of 
positivity, and which need never again arrest experienced 
investigation. It may he hoped that physiologists will 
spare their science the useless and humbling delay in the 
region of metaphysic.'il hyj)othe8is which long embarrassed 
the progress of physics. 

IhhlosoplnVal The true philosophical character of phy- 
cliaiactcr of siology consists, as we have seen, in establish- 
Physiology. jup, an exact and constant harmony between 
tlie statical and the dynamical points of view, — between the 
ideas of org'anization and of life, — between the notion of 
the agent and that of the act; and hence arises the obliga- 
tion to reduce all abstract concejjtions of physiological 
propertieK to the consideration of elementary and general 
idienomeua, each of which conveys the idea of a determi- 
nate seat. In other words, the reduction of functions to 
corresponding properties must he regarded as the simple 
consequence of docomponnding the general life into the 
different functions, — discarding all notions about causes, 
and inquiring only into laws. Bichat’s conccqdion of the 
properties of tissue contains the first germ of this renovated 
view ; but it only indicates the nature of the philosophical 
operation, and contains no solution of the problem Not 
only is there a secondary confusion indween the jirnperties 
of tissue and simple jdiysical pro|>erties, but the principle 
of the conception is vitiated by the irrational distinction 
between the ])roperties of tissue and vital properties ; for 
no property can be admitted in jdiysiology without its 
being at once vital and belonging to tissue. In endeavour- 
ing to harmonize the different degrees of jdiysiological and 
of anatomical analysis, we may lay down the philosophical 
principle tliat the idea of property whicli indicates the last 
term of the one must corresjtond wdth tissue, which is the 
extreme term of the other; whilst the idea ot function, on 
the other hand, corresponds to that of organ : so that the 
successive ideas of function and of property present a 
gradation of thoughts similar to that which exists between 
the ideas of organ and of tissue, except that the one re- 
lates to the act and the other to the agent. This relation 
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appears to me to constitute an incontestable and important 
rule in biological philosophy ; and on it we may establish 
the first great division among physiological . 

properties. We have seen how in anatomy tl'elftudy 
there is a division between the fundaiuentai, 


generating tissue, the cellular, and the secondary tissues 
which result from the combination of certain substances 


with this original web; and in the same way must physio- 
logical properties be divided into two groups, — the one 
eom2>rising the general projierties which belong to all the 
tissues, and which const itute th(‘ jwopor life of the cellular 
tissue ; and the other, the sj)ecial propi>rties which i-harac- 
terize its most marked modifications, — that is, the muscular 


and nervous tissues. This division, indicated by anatomy, 
strilcinglv agrees with the great ]diysiological distinction 
between the organic or vegetative and tlic animal life ; as 
the first order of projierties must affoul the hasis of that 
general life, common to all- organized beings, to which 
vegetable existence is reduced ; while the second relates 
exclusively to the s])ecial life of animated beings. Such 
a correspondence at onvenndres the principle more unques- 
tionable, and facilitates the application of the rule. 

If we look at what has been done, towards the construc- 


tion of this fundamental theory, we shall find that it is 
fairly accomplished with regard to the secondary, or animal 
tissues, — all the general ]ihenomeiia of animal life being 
unanimously I'ounected with irritability and sensibility,— 
these being considered as attributes each of a definite 
tissue : and thus, the most marked case is the best under- 
stood. But the other division, — the jirojicrties which are 
wholly general, belonging to the universal life, are far more 
important, as underlying the others; and an extreme con- 
fusion and divergence exist with regard to them. No clear 
and satisfactory conception of the second class can he 
formed while the first is left in obscurity ; and thus, the 
science remains in a purely provisional state, — its develop- 
ment having taken place in au order inverse to that which 
its nature requires. 

The functions which belong to the vegeta- Two functions 
tive life are two, — the antagonism of which of tlie or- 
Hiresponds to the definition of life itself : gaiiic life. 
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first, the interior abtorption of nutritive materials from the 
surrounding medium ; whence results, after their assimila- 
tion, final nutrition ; and secondly, the exhalation of mole- 
cules, which then become foreign bodies, to be parted with, 
or disassimilated, as nutrition proceeds. It appears to be 
an error to make digestion and circulation characteristics of 
animality; as we certainly find them here in the funda- 
mental sense of both. Digestion is j)roperly a preparation 
of aliment for assimilation ; and this takes place in a simple 
and almost unvaried manner in vegetable organisms : and 
circulation, though nothing like what it is in animals, 
where there is a central organ to effect it, is not less essen- 
tial in vegetative life, — the lowest organism showing the 
continual motion of a fluid holding in suspension or dis- 
solved, matters absorlied or thrown out ; and this perpetual 
oscillation, which does not recpiire a system of vessels to 
itself, but may take place through the cellular tissue, is 
equally indispensable to animal and vegetable existence. 
These, then, are the two great vegetative processes, per- 
formed by properties which are provisionally supposed 
(after the analysis of M. de Blainviiie, which is open 
to some objection) to be three,- -hygrometricity, capillarity, 
and retractility. This analysis shows clearly that the 
actions which constitute vegetable life are simply physico- 
chemical pheiioinena; physical as to the motion of the 
molecules inwards and outwards; and chemical in what 
relates to the successive modifications of these different 
substances. Under the first aspect, they depend on the 
properties, hygronietrical, capillary, and retractile, of the 
cellular tissue ; imder the second, and much more obscure 
at present, they relate to the molecular action which 
its composition admits. This is the spirit in which the 
analysis of organic phenomena should be instituted ; 
whereas that of animal phenomena should he regarded 
from a wholly different point of view, as we shall see here- 
after. 

The study of this vegetative life is not even yet ration- 
ally organized. We have seen that, in the anatomical view, 
the vegetable kingdom is regarded as the last term of 
an unique series, — the various degrees of which differ, for 
the most part, more widely from each other than any one 
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of them from this extreme term. The same conception 
should direct physiological speculations on the organic life, 
analyzed uniformly for all living lieings ; but this has not 
hitherto been even attempted. Till it is accomplished, no 
essential point of physiological doctrine can be established, 
however able may be the investigations carried on, and 
however valuable the materials supplied. It may be alleged 
that the phenomena relating to general life may be studied 
in the broadest simplicity in vegetable organisms : but it is 
no more possible in physiology than in anatomy to inter- 
pret the extreme cases in the scale by each oilier without 
having passed through the intermediate degrees : and the 
dynamical case is the more diflie.ult of the two ; so that the 
isolated study ot the organic life in vegetables cannot illus- 
trate that of the higher order of animals. And one natural 
consequence of this irrational isolation of the legctable 
case is that chemists and jihysieists have engrossed re- 
searches which properly belong to biologists alone. The 
comparative method, which we have seen to be the charac- 
teristic resource of biological jihilosophy, has not as yet been 
duly introduced into the general study of organic life, 
though it is at once more indispensable, and more com- 
pletely applicable than in the case of animal life. If it 
were consistent with the character of this Work, we could 
point out gaps at almost every ste]), and about the sinqilest 
phenomena, wliicli must shock anv inquiring mind : — the 
darkness, doubts, and differences about digestion; and 
again about gaseous digestion, or respiration ; — in regard to 
which the most contradictory opinions are held: — diver- 
gences about the simplest preliminary phenomena of vege- 
tative life, which show how much has to be done before we 
can undertake any direct investigation into the phenomena 
of assimilation and the converse jiroeess. 

We shall find ourselves even further from 
satisfaction if we turn from the consideration action 

of the fun ctions of organic life to those more 
compound phenomena which are usually confounded with 
them, but which M. de Blainville has taught us to distin- 
guish as remits from the action of, not one organ or set of 
organs, as in the case of function, but of the simultaneous 
action of all the principal organs. Of these results, the 
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State of most immediate and necessary is the con- 

coraposition tinuous state of composition and decomposi- 
and decora-. tion which characterizes the vef'etative life, 
position. Ignorant as we are of assimilation and secre- 
tion, the very questions cannot have been as yet suitably 
laid down. No one has thought, for instance, of insti- 
tuting an exact chemical comparison between the total 
composition of each organism and the corresponding system 
of alimentation ; nor, conversely, between the exhaled pro- 
ducts and the whole of the agents which had supplied or 
modified them ; so that we can give no jirecise seientiflo 
account of the general jihenomenon of the composition and 
decomposition of cvi-ry organism as a necessary conse- 
quence of the concurrence of the difterent functions. We 
liave at [irescut only incomplete and disjointed materials, 
which have never been referred to any general fact. 

Vital heat acknowledged now that all organisms 

have, more or less, the character which used 
to be ascribed to only the highest, of sustaining a deter- 
minate temperature, notwithstauding variations of heat in 
their environment ; and this is a second result of the whole 
of the vegetative fuuetions, which almost always co-exists 
with the first. But this important study is not only in a 
backward state, but ill-conceived. Besides the error before 
noticed, of confounding vital heat with tlie temperature of 
the medium, the fundamental character of the phenomenon 
appears to ino to have been misconceived Its modifica- 
tion by the animal functions can never be understood till 
it has been studied in its primitive universal manifestation 
in all living bodies, each of which represents a chemical 
centre, able to maintain its temjierature against external 
influences, within certain limits, as a necessary conse- 
quence of rhe phenomena of composition and decomposi- 
tion. This is doubtless the point of view from which the 
positive study of vital heat must be regarded ; and to con- 
sider it under the modifications of animal life, is to place 
the accessory before the principal, and to propose views 
which are merely provisional, if not erroneous. In the 
most recent works upon this leading subject, the organic 
foundations are, it is true, more carefully considered : but 
the investigation cannot be said to be duly instituted as 
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long as the vegetable organism is not regularly introduced 
into it. 

These remarks are even more applicable to , 

the electrical study of living bodies. Here state 
we find again, and with aggravation, the 
confusion between organic action and external influence. 


as well as the aberrations remarked on in jflijsics about 
ethers and electric fluids. Here, too, we meet with the 
error observed upon in the last case, about the physiolo- 
gical origin of the phenomenon. And here, again, we 
are bound to conclude that a permanent electrization is 
ascribable to acts of composition and decomposition, not- 
withstanding the electrical variations of the medium. And 
again we find that the animal functions can only modify, 
by accelerating or augmenting, more or less, tlic funda- 
mental phenomenon. But the electrical analysis of the 
organism is yet further than the therniological from being 
conceived of and pursued in a rational view. 

Next follow the general phenomena which result in a 
less direct and necessary manner from the whole of the 
vegetative functions : — the production and development of 
living bodies. 

Notwithstanding the original investiga- Production 
tions of Harvey and of Haller, with regard and develop- 
to the superior animals, this investigation mcnt of liMug 
may be considered, owing to its complexity, 
to lie more in the rear of a j>ositive institution than any of 
the preceding. The tendency to search for causes and 
modes of production of phenomena, instead of for their 
laws, has acted with fatal effect here ; and, amidst every 
kind of deficiency, the main cause of the obscurity of the 
case is, undoubtedly, that students have occupied them- 
selves in looking for what cannot he found. However, the 
labours of anatomists and zoologists have evidently pre- 
pared the way for a more rational study. It is even 
worthy of remark that some students who were most bent 
on the search into causes have been led on by the spread 
of the positive spirit, to spend their efforts on inquiries 
into ovology and embryology, which are assuming a more 
fsientific character every day. Still, the preliminary requi- 
site for the formation of doctrine, — a fundamental analysis, 
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— remains unfulfilled ; and the ascertainment of the laws 
of production and development is not, therefore, to he 
attempted at present. In the lowest departments of the 
scale, the multiplication of organisms takes place hy a 
simple prolongation of any part of the parent mass, which 
is almost homogeneous; and in this extreme case, we 
understand the phenomenon to he analogous to every other 
kind of ri'production of the primitive cellular tissue. In 
the higher degrees of the scale, we are in the dark from 
the moment we depart from immediate observation ; and 
when the simplest previsions are so radically uncertain and 
even erroneous as in this case, the science may be pro- 
nounced to be in a state of infancy, notwithstanding the 
imposing appearance of the mass of works accumulated 
for its illustration. 

The comparative method has been applied in a yet more 
incomplete way to the phenomena of organic development. 
The question has never yet been laid down under a form 
common to all organisms, including the vegetable. The 
grave error is still committed of studying the development 
in the animal cases alone ; so that the most eminently 
animal of the systems, the nervous, is represented as the 
first to appear in the embryo of the higher orders, — a sup- 
position adverse to the institution of any really general 
conception of the theory of development, and in direct 
opposition to one of the most constant laws of biological 
philosophy, — the perpetual accordance between the chief 
phases of the individual evolution and the most marked 
successive degrees of the organic hierarchy ; for in this 
last view the nervous tissue is seen to be the latest and 
most special transformation of the primitive tissue. The 
preliminary analysis of organic development is, then, still 
far from being conceived of in a rational sjjirit, governed 
by the high philosophical intention of reconciling, as much 
as possible, the various essential aspects of the science of 
living bodies. 

^ , To be complete, this analysis should evi- 

organhm. ^ dently be followed by the inverse, and yet 
correlative study of the decline of the 
organism, from its maturity to its death. The general 
theory of death is certainly in a very backward state, since 
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the ablest physiolo^cal researches on this subject have 
usually related to violent or accidental death ; considered, 
too, in the highest organisms exclusively, and afEeeting 
functions and systems of orpins of an essentially animal 
nature. As for the deterioration of the organic life, "wo 
have yet attained to only one initiatory jhilosophical 
glimpse, which exhibits it as a necessary consequence of 
life itself, by the growing predominance of the movement 
of exhalation over that of absor])tion, whence results 
gradually an exaggerated consolidation of the organism 
which was originally almost fluid, a jwocess which, in the 
absence of more rajiid influences, tends to jiroduce a state 
of desiccation incompatible with all vital phenomena. 
Valuable, however, as is such a glimpse, it serves only to 
characterize the true nature of the question, by indicating 
the general direction of the researches which it requires. 
The important considerations relative to animal life could 
not be rationally introduced into such a subject till this 
preliminary doctrine shall have been established ; as in 
regard to all the other jioiuts of view before examined. 

Summary as this review has been, we have seen enough 
to be authorized to eonelude that the bad: ward state of 
physiological science is owing mainly to the vicious train- 
ing of physiologists, and the irrational institution of their 
habitual labours. The circulation of the blood, the first 
general fact which gave birth to positive physiology ; and 
the laws of the fall of bodies, the first acquisition of sound 
physics, are discoveries almost absolutely contempora- 
neous ; and yet, what an immense inequality there is now 
in the progi'ess of two sciences setting out from so similar 
a disclosure ! Such a difference cannot be attributed 
wholly to the greater complexity of physiological j)he- 
nomena, and must have dejjended much also on the scien- 
tific spirit which directed their general study, to the level 
of which the greater number of those who cultivate it have 
been unable to rise. The phenomena of the vegetative life 
obviously require, both for their analysis and their expla- 
nation, an intimate combination of the leading notions of 
inorganic philosophy with physiological considerations, 
qbtained through a thorough familiarity with the prelimi- , 
nary laws relating to the structure and classification of 
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living bodies. Now, each of these inseparable conditions 
is, in our day, the separate property of a particular order 
of positive investigators. Hence we have, on the one hand, 
the supposed organic chemistiy, a bastard study, which is 
only a rough first sketch of vegetable physiology, under- 
taken by inquirers who know nothing of the true subject 
of their labours ■ and, on the other hand, vague, inco- 
herent, and jiartly metaphysical doctrines, of which phy- 
siology has been chiefly constituted by minds almost 
entirely destitute of the most indispensable preliminary 
ideas. The barren anarchy which has resulted from so 
vicious an organization of scientific labour would be enough 
of itself to testify to the direct utility of the general, and 
yet positive point of view which characterizes the fore- 
going survey. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

THE ANIMAL LIFE. 

I T was only b}' a late and long-prepared effort that the 
human mind could attain that state of abstraction and 
physiological generality necessary lor the comprehension of 
all vital beings, — from Man to the vegetable, — as one series. 
It is only in our own day that a point of view so new and 
so difficult has been established ; and as yet, among only 
the most advanced minds, even as regards the simplest 
general aspects of biology, — in the statical study of the 
organism. It is not at all surprising that physiological 
comparison should have been first applied to the animal 
functions, because they first suggest its importance and 
possibility, however clearly it may afterwards appear that 
the organic life at once requires and admits a larger and 
more indispensable application of the comparative method 
Looking more closely, however, into this evident existing 
superiority of animal over organic physiology, we must 
bear in mind the distinction between the two elementary 
aspects of every positive study,- — the analysis of phenomena 
and their explanation. It is only with regard to the first 
that the animal life has been in reality better explored 
than the organic. It is not possible that the explanation 
of the most special and complex phenomena should be more 
advanced than that of the most simple and general, which 
serve as a basis to the others. Such a state of the science 
would be in opposition to all the established laws of the 
human mind. 

However imperfect the theory of organic phenomena 
still is, it is unquestionably conceived in a more scientific 
^irit than we find in any explanations of animal physiology. 
We have seen that the vegetative phenomena approach 
■most nearly to the inorganic ; and that the school of Boer- 
liaave sinned only in exaggeration, jiroceeding from in- 
II. H 
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Tnuisition sTifBcient knowledge ; and it must be by this 
from the in- time evident that this is the lint between the 
organic to the inorganic and the biological philosophy, by 
organic. which we are enabled to regard the whole of 

natural philosophy as forming a homogeneous aud con- 
tinuous body of doctrine. By a natural consequence, a 
wholly different view must be taken of the rational theories 
of animal life : that is, of the phenomena of irritability and 
sensibility, which offer no basis of analogy with inorganic 
phenomena With regard to sensibility, no one will ques- 
tion this : and, as to irritability, — though contraction may 
he seen as a movement occasioned by heat, and, yet more, 
by electricity, these phenomena must be carefully separated 
from the contractile effect of the irritable fibre which is a 
product of the nervous action ; aud especially when it is 
voluntary. Irritability is as radically foreign to the inor- 
ganic world as sensibility ; with which, too, it is inseparably 
Primitive connected. This double property is, then, 

nervous pro- strictly jirimitive in the secondary tissues, 
perties. -^nd therefore no more a subject of explana- 

tion than weight, heat, or any other fundamental physical 
property. Whenever we have a true theory of animal life, 
it will be by comparing all the general phenomena which 
are connected with this double jiroperty, according to their 
preparatory analysis, in order to discover their laws ; that 
is, as in all other cases, their constant relations, both of 
succession aud similitude. This will bp done in order to 
the usual end of obtaining a rational prevision ; the subject 
here being the mode of action of a given animal organism, 
placed in determinate circumstances ; or, reciprocally, the 
animal arrangement that may be induced by any given act 
of animality. All attempts to ex])lore the nature of sensi- 
bility and irritability are mere hindrances in the way of 
this final aim, by drawing off our attention from the laws 
of animality in a vain search after what can never be 
found. 

Relation of The true relation of the animal to the 
the aniin.al to organic life must throughout he carefully 
the organic kept in mind. This relation is double. The 
^ organic life first serves as the basis of the 

animal ; and then as its general end and object. We have 
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dwelt enough on the first, if even any one would think of 
contesting that, in order to move and feel, the animal must 
first live ; and that the fundainental vegetative life could 
not cease without extinguishing the other. As for the 
second relation, it is evident that the phenomena of irrita- 
bility and sensibility are directed by the general needs of 
the organic life, which they serve by procuring better 
materials, and by guarding against unfavourable influences. 
Even the intellectual and moral functions have usually no 
other primitive office. Without such a destination, these 
properties would either destroy the organism or themselves 
perish. It is only in the human species, and even there 
only under a high degree of civilization, that any kind of 
inversion of this order can be conceived of. In that case, 
the vegetative life is essentially subordinated to the animal, 
the development of which it is alone de.stined to aid ; and 
this, it seems to me, is the noblest scientific notion that we 
can form of humanity, distinct from animality -. — a trans- 
formation which can be safely considered as possible only 
by transferring to the whole species, or at least to society, 
the primitive end which, in the case of animals, is limited 
to the individual, or, at the utmost, to the family, as wo 
shall see hereafter. It is only among a small number of 
men, and it is very far indeed from being a just matter of 
expectation from the whole species, that the intellect can 
acquire such a preponderance in tlie whole of the organism 
as to become the end and object of human existence. Aii 
exception so special, and so easy to exjdain in the case of 
Man, cannot alter the universality of a consideration verified 
by the whole animal kingdom, wherein the animal life is 
seen to be always destined to perfect the organic. It is only 
hya scientific abstraction. necessary for purposes of progress, 
that we can provisionally conceive of the first as isolated 
from the second, which is, strictly speaking, inseparable 
from it under the double aspect just exhibited. Thus, as the 
positive theory of animality must continually rest on that of 
general vitality, it is indissolubly combined with the whole of 
inorganic philosophy, which furnishes the basis „ . 
or organic physiology. In a secondary sense, ^.hilosophy. 
tjtd same dejiendence exists. We admitted, 
while reviewing mathematical philosojihy, that the laws of 
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equilibrium and motion o])erate among all orders of pheno- 
mena, being absolutely universal. Among physiological 
phenomena we find them accordingly ; and, when contrac- 
tion is produced by the irritability of the muscular fibre, 
all the phenomena of animal mechanics which result, 
whether for rest or locomotion, are dependent on the 
general laws of mechanics. In an inverse way the same 
thing takes place with regard to the functions of sensibility, 
in which the inorganic philosophy must intervene in con- 
nection with the primitive impression on the sentient 
extremities, carefully distinguished from its transmission 
hy the nervous filament, and its perception by the cerebral 
organ. This iinjiression acts through an intermediate 
physical apparatus, optical, acoustic, or other, the study of 
which according to appropriate physical laws, constitutes a 
chief element of the positive analysis of the phenomenon. 
Not only must we use the knowledge already established, 
blit w(‘ want, for our analysis, further progress in it, and 
even the creation of new doctrines, as the theory of flavours, 
and yet more of odours, in regard to the inode of propaga- 
tion of whi(h there are doubtless scieral general laws, of a 
])urely inorganic character, remaining to be established. 
In investigating these connections bet-ween biology and 
inorganic science, we find again what we saw before, that 
chemistry is spontaneously related to vegetable physiology, 
and physics especially to animal jdiysiology ; tlioiigh neither 
could be altogether dispensed with in either department, 
where they are required, more or less, in eoinbination. 

, Our ideas of the double properties of irrita- 
tissue'^ ° bihfy and sensibility cannot be truly scientific 
till each is irreversibly assigned to a corre- 
sponding Mssue. Bichat conceived of all tissues as neces- 
sarily sensitive and irritable, but in different degrees ; — an 
error which was natural or inevitable at a time when so 
little was known of tissue in the way of anatomical analysis, 
but one which, if maintained now, would band over the 
whole science to the physico-chemical school, and efface all 
leal distinction between the inorganic and organic depart- 
ments of natural philosophy. Eational biology requires 
that the two properties should be inherent in determinate 
tissues, — themselves modifications, profound and distinctly 
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marked, of the primitive cellular tissue, — -that our anato- 
mical data may be in harmony vrith the physiological ; in 
other words, that the elementary ideas of tissue and of pro- 
perty should be in perfeiit correspondence. The scientific 
character of physiology in this direction is essentially defec- 
tive among biologists in general. But the new explorations 
continually made show us how it was that ..... 

Bichat was misled. He considered it proved 
that sensibility existed where there were no nerves: but 
further investigation proves that the systems of sensibility 
were erroneously attributed to an organ dejjrived of nerves, 
instead of being referred to tlie simultaneous injury of 
neighbouring norvo.s ; or that the nervous tissue existed, 
though it was difficult to fiud. If cases apparently contra- 
dictory still remain, it would be obviously absurd to reject 
on their account a conception required by the principles of 
rational physiology, and fouiKled on unquestionable cases, 
by far more numerous and decisive than those which still 
seem to be exceptional. This consideration should be 
applied to different organisms, as well as to the different 
tissues of the human organism. The animals sujqiosed to 
be without nerves, on which the met iphysical school has 
insisted so much, disapjiear as com(iarative anatomy enables 
us to generalize more and more the idea of nervous tissue, 
and to detect it in the inferior organisms. It is thus, for 
instance, that it has been recently found in several radiated 
animals. The time has come for its being established as a 
philosophical axiom that nerves are necessary for any 
degree of sensibility, the api>areut exceptions being left as 
so many anomalies to be resolved by the futuie progress of 
anatomical analysis. 

The same process must be instituted with iiiitahilitv 
the common notions of irritability, which are 
still ruled by Bichat’s theory. He supposed, for instance, 
that the contractions of the heart were determined, inde- 


pendently of all nervous action, by the immediate stimulus 
of the flow of the blood towards it ; whereas, it is now 
established that a provision of nerves is as indispensable to 
the irritability of this muscle as of any other; and gener- 
ajlly, that the great distinction laid down by Bichat, be- 
tween organic and animal contractility, must be abandoned. 
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All irritability is then necessarily animal ; that is, it re- 
quires a corresponding nervous provision, whatever may 
be the immediate centre from which the nervous action 
proceeds.- Much illustration of this subject is needed for 
its scientific use, though not for the logical sanction of a 
principle already placed beyond dispute. We need this 
further enlightenment, not only in regard to the use of the 
modern distinction made by many physiologists between 
the sensory and the inotory nerves, though such a question 
has considerable philosophical importance ; but much more 
in regard to another consideration, more direct and more 
eminent, in regard to which we are in a state of most in- 
convenient uncertainty and obscurity -. I mean the scientific 
distinction which must be maintained, sooner or later, be- 
tween the voluntary and involuntary motions. The doc- 
trine of Bichat had the advantage of representing this 
difference, which we see, in fact, to have furnished him 
with his chief arguments; whereas, now that we insist on 
irfitability being of one kind only, and dependent on a 
nervoiis provision, we find ourselves involved in a very 
delicate fundamental difficulty, the solution of which is 
however indispensable, to enable us to understand how all 
motion, s must not be indistinctly voluntary. For this solu- 
tion we must obtain — what we certainly have not as yet — 
an exact co-ordination of anatomical differences with incon- 
testable physiological differences. There can be no question 
that such a phenomenon as the voluntary movements of 
the locomotive muscles while that of the cardiac muscle 
remains absolutely involuntary, must admit of analysis, 
however difficult it may be. Here then vve find a chasm 
among the very principles of the science, by which the 
positive theory of irritability is much perplexed, certain as 
is its principle. In almost all cases the ablest anatomist is 
unable to decide otherwise than by the fact itself, if any 
definite motion is necessarily voluntary or involuntary ; 
whicli affords sufficient proof of the absence of any real 
law in the case. The solution will probably be obtained 
by an analysis of the intermediate motions, as we may call 
them, — those which, involuntary at first, end in becoming 
voluntary ; or the reverse. These cases, which are very 
common, appear to me eminently fit to prove that the dis- 
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tmction between voluntary and involuntary motions arises 
from no radical difference of muscular irritability, but only 
from the mode, and perhaps the decree of innervation, 
modified by lon^r habit. If this be as generally true as it 
seems to be in some cases of acquired control, it must be 
supposed that the most iu\’oluutary motions, which art' 
those most indispensable to life, would have been suscep- 
tible of voluntary suspension (not even excepting the 
motions of the heart) if their incessant rigorous necessity 
had not hindered the contraction of suitable habits in their 
case. While we conclude it to be probable that the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of motion jirocecds indirectly 
from the action of the entire nervous sy.stem upon the 
muscular system, we cannot help yiereeiving how greatly 
science stands in need of a thorough new examination into 
this obscure fact. 

This brief survey shows us the general Present state 
imperfection of the study of animality. We of imnl.ysis of 
shall find that even in the department of the animality, 
primitive analysis of its general phenomena, in which it 
appears so superior to that of the organic life, it is very 
far indeed from being yet fit for exjiloration by positive 
laws. 

In regard to irritability, first, — the me- Movement 
chanism of no animal movement has yet 
been satisfactorily analysed, — all the chief cases being still 
the subject of radical controversy among equally qualified 
physiologists. We retain a vicious distinction among 
movements, contrary to all mechanical judgment, — a dis- 
tinction between the general motion which displaces the 
whole mass, and the partial motions which subserve the 
organic life, — as for the i-eception of aliment, or the expul- 
sion of any residuum, or the circulation of fluids ; yet the 
first order are partial, though their object is unlike that 
of the second ; for, in a mechanical view, the organism 
allows of no others. By the great laws of motion, the 
animal can never displace its centre of gravity by interior 
motion, without co-operation from its environment, any 
more than a steam-carriage which should work without 
fribtion on a horizontal plane, turning its wheels without 
result. The movements which produce locomotion are not 
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laechanically different from those, for instance, which carry 
food' along the alimentary canal ; — the difference is in the 
apparatus, which, for locomotion, consists of exterior ap- 
pendages, so disposed as to cause a reaction in the medium, 
which produces the displacement of the whole body. 
Certain inollusbs furnish an illustration of this, when they 
change their place by means of contractions of the cardiac 
muscle, or of intestinal muscles. The simplest notions of 
animal mechanics being thus obscured and corrupted in 
their origin, it is no wonder that the physiologists still 
dispute about the mechanism of the circulation, and most 
of the means of locomotion, as leaping, flying, swimming, 
etc. In the way in whiih they jiroceed, they are remote 
from any mutual underslanding, and the most opposite 
opinions may be maintained with equal plausibility. It 
needs but a word to suggest to those who have attended to 
what has gone betore, that this extreme imperfection 
results from the iiiadecjuate and faulty education of physio- 
logists, who arc too oltcu ignorant of the inorganic science 
which is here directly iuvohcd. The complexity of the 
animal ajiparatus, and the iin])ossibility of bringing the 
primitive moving powers under any mathematical theory, 
will for ever forbid the •ap]>lic'atiou of numerical methods; 
but the great laws of equilibrium and motion are applic- 
able, through all varieties of apparatus, and are the same 
in ammal mechanics, or celestial, or industiial, or any 
other inechauics whatever. Some physiologists, finding 
their difficulty, have handed over their study to the geo- 
loeters and physicists ; and these, with their habits of 
numerical jirecisiou, and their ignorance of anatomy, have 
brought out ouly absurd results. The remedy is, as we 
bnow, in +be work being consigned to physiologists, duly 
jirepared by a sufficient training in inorganic science. The 
study of anim'al sounds, or phonatiou, for instance, cannot 
be carried on to any purjiose without such knowledge as 
physicists have of the theory of sound ; and the general 
production of the voice, and the differences of utterance 
among animals, require for their explanation a knowledge 
at once of acoustics and anatomy ; and speech itself requires 
this preparation no less, while demanding other requisites 
with it. It IS to be hoped that all experience, in each 
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department of scientific inquiry, will convince students 
more and more of the folly and mischief of the anarchical 
parcelling out of natural philoso2)hy ; but the physiologists 
are those who. above all, must see the need of a better 
organization of scientific labour, — so remarkable as is the 
subordination of their particular science to all that have 
gone before. 

The analysis of the jdienoinena of sensibility is not more 
satisfactory than that of irritability : and even less so, if 
we leave out of the account the great knowledge that we 
liave obtained, by anatomical study, of the corresponding 
organs ; a knowledge which, however, must here be con- 
nected with physiology. Tlie least iinjierfect ]iart of this 
study relates to the simple exterior sensa- 
tions. The jiheuomenon of sensation is sath>n'°" 
composed of throe elements, as we have seen: 
the impression of the external agent or the nervous ex- 
tremities, by the aid of some physical ajijiaratus ; the 
transmission by the nervous tibie; and the reception by 
the cerebral organ. The first of these suggests, like the 
inecliauical facts we have been considering, the iinniediate 
depeiideuce of the phenomenon on the laws of the inor- 
ganic world ; as tlie relation of the theory of vi.sioiiB to 
optics : of the theory of hearing to aioustics, in all that 
concerns the mode of action proper to the apparatus of 
sight and hearing. And yet, more expressly tliau even in 
the case of inecliaiiics, have these theories been delivered 
into the hands of the physicists, who, again, bring out re- 
sults from their treatment of them which are manifestly 
absurd. The only difference between this case and the 
preceding is that the metaphysicians liave kept a longer 
hold upon this part of animal physiology, — the theory of 
sensations having been abandoned to them till a very recent 
time. It was not, indeed, till Gall imj^arted his ever- 
memorable impulse to the investigation, that physiologists 
claimed this department at all. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the positive theory of sensations is less well conceived, 
and more recent, than that of motion ; and naturally more 
imperfect, independently of its superior difficulty, and the 
tbaickwardness of those branches of physics to which it re- 
lates. The simplest modifications of the phenomenon of 
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vision and of hearing cannot as yet be referred with cer- 
tainty to determinate organic conditions ; as, for instance, 
the adjustment of the eye to see distinctly at very various 
distances ; a faculty which the physiologists have allowed 
the physicists to attribute to various circumstances of 
structure, always illusory or inadequate, the physiologists 
the while idaying tlie part of critics, instead of appropriate 
ing a study which belongs exclusively to them. Even the 
limits of the function are usually very vaguely defined : 
that is, the hind of exterior notions furnished by each 
sense, abstracted from all intellectual retlectiou, is rarely 
circumscribed with any distinctness. Thus it is no wonder 
if we are still ignorant of almost all jiositive laws of sight 
and hearing, and even of smell and taste. — The ouly point 
of doctrine, or rather of method, that we may consider to 
have attained any scientific stability, is the fundamental 
order in which the different kinds of sensations should be 
studied : and this notion has been supplied by comparative 
anatomy rather than by ]ihysiology. It consists in classi- 
fying the senses by their increasing specialily, — beginning 
with the universal sense of contact, or touch, and proceed- 
ing by degrees to the four special seii.ses, taste, smell, sight, 
and finally, hearing. This order is rationally determined 
by the analysis of the animal series, as the senses must b(‘ 
considered more s[iocial and of a higher kind in proportion 
as they disappear from the lower degrees of the zoological 
scale. It is remarkable that this gradation coincides with 
the degree of importance of the sensation in regard to 
sociality, if not to intelligence. Unhappily, it measures 
yet more evidently the increasing imperfection of the 
theory. — We ought not to pass over the luminous distinc- 
tion introduced by Gall between the passive and the active 
state of each special sense. An analogous consideration to 
this, but more fundamental, would consist, it seems to me, 
in distinguishing the senses themselves as active and 
passive, according as their action is, from their nature, 
voluntary or involuntary. This distinction seems very 
marked in the case of sight and hearing ; the one requiring 
our free participation, to a certain extent, while the other 
affects us without our will, or even our consciousness. The 
more vague, but more profound influence that music 
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exercises over us, compared with that of painting, seems to 
be chiefly attributable to such a diversity. An analogous 
difference, but less marked, exists between taste and smell. 


There is a second class of sensations, form- 
ing the natural transition from the study of 
the sensations to that of the affective and 


Interior 

sensation. 


’intellectual functions, which all physiologists, since the 
time of Cabanis, and yet more, of Gail, have found it 
necessary to admit, to complete the study of the sensations. 
They are the interior sensations which relate to the satis- 
faction of the natural wants ; and, in a pathological state, 
the pains produced by bodily alteration. These are still 
more indisjiensable than the first to the perfection of the 
organic life ; and, though they procure no direct notions 
of the external world, they radically modify, by their in- 
tense and continuous action, the general course of intellec- 
tual operations, which are, in' most animal species, entirely 
subordinated to them. This great department of the 
theory of sensations is even more obscure and unadvanced 
than the foregoing. The only positive notion which is fairly 
established in regard to it is that the nervous system is in- 
dispensable to both kinds of sensibility. 

Once again we see how the extreme imperfection of 
doctrine here is owing to the imperfection of method ; and 
that again, as before, to the inadequate preparat ion of the 
inquirers to whom the study belongs. It is a great thing, 
however, to have withdrawn the subject from the control 
of the metajiliysicians ; and some labours of coutemj)orary 
physiologists authorize us to hope that the true spirit of 
the inquiry is at length entered into ; and that the study 
of the sensations will be directed, as it ought to be, to de- 
velope the radical accordance between anatomical and phy- 
siological analysis. 

Having reviewed the two orders of animal Mode of 

functions, we must consider the complemen- action of 

tary part of the theory of animality; — the aniiiialitj . 

ideas about the mode of action which are common to the 
phenomena of irritability and sensibility. It is true, these 
ideas belong also to intellectual and moral phenomena ; 
hut we must review them here, to complete our dehneation 
of the chief aspects of the study of animal life. 
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The considerations about such mode o£ action naturally 
divide themselves into two classes ; the one relating to the 
function of either motion or sensation, separately ; and the 
other to the association of the two futictions. The first 
may relate to either the mode or the degree of the animal 
. . phenomenon. Following this order, the first 

n 01 im (noe. presents itself is that of the in- 

termittenee of action, and consequently, that of habit, 
wliiih results from it. Bichat was the first who pointed 
out the intermittent character of every animal faculty, in 
contrast with the contiuuousness of vegetative phenomena. 
The donhle movement of absorption and exhalation which 
constitutes life could not lie suspended for a moment 
without determining the tendency to disorganization: 
whereas, every act of irritability or sensibility is neces- 
sarily intermittent, as no contraction or sensation can be 
conceived of as indefinitely jirolonged ; so that continuity 
would imply as great a coiitradietioii in animal life as 
interruption in the organic. All the jirogress made, during 
the present century, in physiological anatomy, has contri- 
buted to the perfecting of this theory of infermittence. 
Kationaliy understood, if applies immediately to a very 
extensive and important class of animal phenomena ; 

that is, to those which belong to the different 
®® 1 '- degrees of sleep. The state of sleep thus con- 
sists of the siinnltaneous sus]ionsion, for a certain time, 
of the principal actions of irritability and sensibility. It 
is as complete as the organization of the superior animals 
admits when it suspends all motions and sensations but 
such as are indispensable to the organic life, — their 
activity being also remarkably diminished. The phe- 
nomenon admits of great variety of degrees, from simple 
somnolence to the torpor of liybernating animals. But 
this theory of sleep, so well instituted by Bichat, is still 
merely initiated, and presents many fundamental difficul- 
ties. when we consider the chief modifications of such a 
state, eveu the organic conditions of wliich are very imper- 
ft ctly known, except the stagnation of the venous blood in 
the brain, which appears to be generally an indispensable 
preliminary to all extended and durable lethargy. It is 
easy to conceive how the prolonged activity of the animal 
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functions in a waking state may, by the law of interinit- 
tence, occasion a proportional suspension : but it is not so 
easy to see why the suspension should be total when the 
activity has been only partial. Yet we see how ]irc)found 
is the sleep, intellectual and muscular, induced by fatigue 
of the muscles alone in men who, while awake, have gi^eIl 
very little exercise to their sensibility, interior, or even 
exterior. We know still leas of incomplete sleep; espe- 
cially when ouly a part of the intidlectual or aflecti\e 
organs, or of the locomotive apparatus is torpid ; whence 
arise dreams and various kinds of soninjiiibulism. Yet 
such a state has certainly its own general laws, as well as 
the waking state. Some experiments, not duly attended 
to, perhaps justify the idea that, in animals, in which the 
cerebral life is much less varied, the nature of dreams 
becomes, to a certain point,, susceptible of being directed 
at the pleasure of the observer, by the aid of exlcrnal im- 
pressions jii'oJuced, during sleep, upon the senses whose 
action is involuntary ; and especially snndl. And in the 
case of Man, there is no thoughtful jihy.sician who, in 
certain diseases, does not take into the account the habitual 
character of the patient’s dreams, in order to perfect the 
diagnosis of maladies in wdiicli the nervous system is espe- 
I ially implicated : and this supposes that the state is 
subject to determinate laws, though they may be luikiiown. 
But. however iinpcrfect the theory of sleep may still be, in 
these essential respects, it is fairly constituted upon a 
positive basis of its ow'n ; for, looked at as a whole, it is 
explained, according to the scientific acccjitation of the 
term, by its radical identity with the jihenomena of partial 
repose offered by all the elementary acts of the animal life. 
When the theory ot intermittence is jierfected, we shall, J 
imagine, adopt Gall’s view of connecting it with the sym- 
pathy which characterizes all the organs of animal life, by 
regarding the two parts of the symmetrical apparatus as 
alternately active and passive, so that their function is 
never simultaneous ; and this, as much in regard to the 
external senses as the intellectual organs. All this, how- 
vCVer, deserves a fresh and thorough investigation. 

The theory of Habit is a sort of necessary 
appendix to that of intermittence; and, like 


Habit. 
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it, due to Bichat. A continuous phenomenon would he, in 
fact, capable of persistence, in virtue of the law of inertia ; 
but intermittent phenomena alone can give rise to habits, 
properly so called : that is, can tend to reproduce them- 
sehes spontaneously through the influence of a preliminar}' 
repetition, sufficiently prolonged at suitable intervals. The 
importance of this animal property is now universally 
acknowledged among able inquirers, who see in it one of 
the chief I ases of the gradual ]>crfectibility of animals, 
and especially of Man. Through this it is that vital phe- 
nomena may, in some sort, participate in the admirable 
regularity of those of the inorganic world, by becoming, 
like them, periodical, notwithstanding their greater com- 
plexity. Thence also results the transformations, — optional 
up to a eertain point of inveteracy of habit, and inevitable 
beyond that point, — of voluntary acts inlo involuntary ten- 
dencies. But the study of habit is no further ndvaneed 
than that of intermittence, in regard to its analysis : for 
we have paid more attention hitherto to the influence of 
habits oiiee contracted than to their origin, with regard to 
which scarcely any seicntifie doctrine exists. What is 
known lies in the department of natural history, and not 
in that of biology. Perhaps it may be found, in the course 
of Scientific study, that we have been too hasty in eallmg 
this an animal property, though the animal structure may 
be more susceptible of it. In fact, there is no doubt that 
inorganic apparatus admits of a more easy reproduction 
of the same acts after a suflScieut regular and jirolonged 
reiteration, as I had occasion to observe in regard to the 
23henomenon of sound : and this is es.ceiitially the cha- 
racter of animal habit. According to this view, which I 
commend to the attention of biologists, and which, if true, 
would constitute the most general point of view on this 
subject, the law of habit may be scientifically attached to 
the law of inertia, as geometers understand it in the posi- 
tive theory of motion and equilibrium. 

In examining the pihenoniena common to irritability and 
sensibility under the aspect of their activity, ^ibysiologists 
have to examine the two extreme terms, — exaggerated 
action, and insufficient action, in order to deteimine the 
intermediate normal degree: fertile study of intermediate 
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cases can never be successfully undertaken till the extreme 
cases which comprehend them have been first examined. 

The need of exercising the faculties is Mir 

certainly the most general and important of noth itv 

all those that belong to the animal life : we 
may even say that it comprehends them all. if we exclude 
what relates merely to the organic life. The existence of 
an animal organ is enough to awaken the need imme- 
diately. We shall see, in the next volume, that this con- 
sideration is one of the chief bases that social physics 
derives from individual physiology. Unhajjpily this study 
is still very imperfect with regard to most of the animal 
functions, and to all the three degrees of their activity. 
To it we must refer the analysis of all the varied phe- 
nomena of pleasure and pain, physical and moral. The 
case of defect has been d\'en less studied than that of 


excess; and yet its scientific examination is certainly not 
less important, on account of the theory of (vimi, the con- 
sideration of which is so firominent in social pliy.sics, — not 
only in connection with an advanced .state of civilization, 
but even in the roughest jieriods, in which, as we shall see 
hereafter, ennui is one of the chief moving .springs of social 
evolution. As for the interincdiate degree, which cha- 
racterizes health, welfare, and finally hajijiiness, it cannot 
be well treated till the extremes are better understood. 


The only jiositive principle yet established in tliis part of 
j)hysiology is that which prescribes that we should not 
contemjilate this uormal degree in an absolute manner, but 
in subordination to the intrinsic energy of the corre- 
sponding faculties ; as popular good sense has already 
admitted, however difficult it may be practically to con- 
form to the precept in social matters, from the unreflecting 
tendency of every man to erect himself into a necessary 
type of the whole species. 

We have now only to notice, further, the third order of 
considerations ; the study of the association of the animal 
functions. 


This great subject should be divided into Association of 
t^O parts, relating to the sympathies, to the animal 
'’'which Bichat has sufficiently drawn the functions, 
attention of physiologists, and the synergies, as Barthez 
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bas called them, wbich are at present too much neglected. 
The difference between these two sorts of vital association 
corresponds to that between the normal and the patho- 
logical states : for there is synergj whenever two organs 
concur simultaneously in the regular accomplishment of 
any function ; whereas sympathy supposes a certain per- 
turbation, momentary or permanent, partial or general, 
winch has to be stopped by the intervention of an organ 
not primarily affected. These two modes of physiological 
association are proper to the animal life, any appearance 
to the contrary being due to the influence of animal over 
organic action. The .studj’ is fairl3' established on a rational 
basis; the physiologists of our time seeming to be all 
agreed as to the nervous system being the necessary agent 
of all sympathy ; and this is enough for the foundation 
of a positive theory. Beyond this, we have only disjointed 
thougli numerous facts. The study of the synergies, though 
more simple and better circumscribed, does not present, as 
yet, a more satisfactory scientific character, either as to 
the mutual association of the different motions, or as to 
the different modes of sensibility ; or as to the more general 
and comjilex association between the phenomena of sensi- 
bility and those of irritability. And yet this great subject 
leads directly to the most important theory that jihysiolog} 
can finally jircsent, — that of the fundamental unity of the 
animal organism, as a necessary result of a harmony be- 
tween its various chief functions. Here alone it is that, 
taking each elementary faculty in its normal state, we can 
find the sound theory of the Ugo, so absurdly perverted 
at present by the vain dreams of the metaphysicians: for 
the general sense of the I is certainly determined by the 
equilibrium of the faculties, the disturbance of which 
impairs that consciousness so profoundly' in many diseases. 
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INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL, OR CEREBRAL FUNCTIONS 

T he remaining portion of biological pliilosophy is that 
which relates to the study of the affective and intel- 
lectual faculties, which leads us over from individual phy- 
siology to Social Physics, as vegetative physiology does 
from the inorganic to the organic philosojihy. 

While Descartes was rendering to the 
world the glorious service of- instituting a of’Sescwtes 
complete system of positive jihilosophy, the 
reformer, with all his hold energy, was unable to raise 
himself so far above his age as to give its complete logical 
extension to his own theory by comprehending in it the 
part of physiology that relates to intellectual and moral 
phenomena. After having instituted a vast mechanical 
hypothesis upon the fundamental theory of the most simple 
and universal phenomena, he extended in succession the 
same philosophic al spirit to the different elementary notions 
relating to the inorganic world ; and finally subordinated 
to it the study of the chief physical functions of the animal 
organism. But, when he arrived at the functions of the 
affections and the intellect, he stoiiped abruptlv, and ex- 
pressly constituted from them a special study, as an 
appurtenance of the metaphysico-theological philosophy, 
to which he thus endeavoured to give a kind of new life, 
after having wrought far more successfully in sapping its 
scientific foundations. We have an unquestionable evi- 
dence of the state of his mind in his celebrated paradox 
about the intelligence and instincts of animals. He called 
brutes automata, rather than allow the application of the 
old philosophy to them. Being unable to pursue this 
mgthod with Man, he delivered him over expressly to the 
domain of metaphysics and theology. It is ciifficult to see 
how he could have done otherwise, in the then existing 
n. I 
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state of knowledffe : and we owe to his strange hypothesis, 
which the physiologists went to work to confute, the clear- 
ing away of the partition which he set up between the 
study of animals and that of Man, and consequently, the 
entire elimination among the higher order of investigators, 
of theological and metaphysical philosophy. What the 
first contradictory constitution of the modem 
GauCtime philosophy was, we may see in the great 
work of Malebranche, who was the chief 
interpreter of Descartes, and who shows how his philo- 
sophy continued to a})ply to the most eom])lex ])art8 of 
the intellectual system the same methods which had been 
shown to be necessarily futile with regard to the simplest 
sulijects. It is ne<'essary to indicate this state of things 
because it has remained essentially unaltered during the 
last two centuries, notwithstanding the vast progress of 
positive science, which has all the while been gradually 
preparing for its inevitable transformation. The school 
of Boerhaave left Descartes’s division of subjects as they 
found it • and if they, tin* successors cd Descartes in phy- 
siology, abandoned this department of it to the metaphysical 
method, it can be no wonder that intellectual and moral 


])henomena remained, till tliis century, entir('ly excluded 
from the great scieiitifie movement originated and guided 
by the impiilse of Descartes. The growing action of the 
positive si)irit has been, during the whole sueceeding in- 
terval, merely critical, — attacking the inefficacy of meta- 
physical studies, — exhibiting the perpetual recoueiliation 
of the naturalists on points of irenuiiie doctrine, in cemtrast 
to the incessant disputes of various metaphysicians, arguing 
still, as from Plato downwards, about the very elements -of 
their jirctended .science ; this criticism it.self relating only 
to results, and still offering no objection to the supremacy 
of metajiliysical philosophy, in the study of Mau, in his 
intellectual and moral aspects. It was not till our own 
time that modern science, with the illustrious Gall for its 


organ, drove the old philosophy from this last portion of 
its domain, and passed on in the inevitable course from the 
critical to the organic state, striving in its turn to treat in 
its own way the general theory of the highest vital func- 
tions. However imperfect the first attempts, the thing is 
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done. Subjected for half a century to the most decisive tests, 
this new doctrine has clearly manifested all the indications 
which can guarantee the indestructible vitality of scientific 
conceptions. Neither enmity nor irrational advocacy has 
hindered the continuous spread, in all parts of the scientific 
world, of the new system of investigation of intellectual and 
moral man. All the signs of the progressive success of a 
happy philosophical revohition are present in this case. 

The positive theory of the affective and in- Positive 
tellectual functions is therefore settled, irre- tlieory of 
versibly, to be this : — it consists in the ex])eri- ('cruliral 
mental and rational study of the jiheuomena hmctioiis. 
of interior sensibility proper to the cerebral ganglions, 
apart from all i)n mediate external apparatus. The, se pheno- 
mena are the most complex and the most special of all 
belonging to physiology ; and therefore they have naturally 
been the last to attain to a jiositive analysis ; to say nothing 
of their relation to social considerations, which must be an 
impediment in the way of their study. This study could 
not precede the principal scientific eouie])tions of the 
organic life, or the first notions of tlie animal life; so that 
Gall must follow Bichat : and our surprise would be tliat 
he followed him so soon, if the maturity of his task did 
not explain it sufficiently. The grounds of 
my provisional separation of this ]iart of pia^'^*****^'^ 
physiology from the province of animal life 
generally are — the emiiieut differences between this order 
of jihenomena and those that have gone before, — their 
more direct and striking importance, — and, above all, the 
greater imperfection of our ]>resent study of them. This 
new body of doctrine, thus erected into a tliird section of 
physiology, will assume its true place within the boun- 
daries of the second when we obtain adistincter knowledge 
of organic, and a more philosophical conception of animal 
physiology. We must l)ear in mind what the proper 
arrangement should he, — this third department differing 
much less from the second than the second differs from 
the first. 

We need not stop to draw out any parallel Vioea of Psy- 
on contrast between phrenology and psycho- ohological 
logy. Gall has fully and clearly exposed the systems. 
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powerlessnesB of metaphysical methods for the study of 
intellectual and moral phenomena : and in the present 
state of the human mind, all discussion on this subject is 
superfluous. The great philosophical cause is tried and 
judged ; and the metaphysicians have passed from a state 
of domination to one of protestation, — in the learned world 
at least, where their opposition would obtain no attention 
but for the inconvenience of their .still impeding the pro- 
gress of popular reason. The triumph of the positive 
method is so decided that it is needless to devote time and 
effort to any demonstration, except in the way of instruc- 
tion ; but, in order to characterize, by a striking contrast, 
the true general spirit of phrenological physiology, it may 
be useful here to analyse very briefly the radical vices of 
the pretended physiological method, considered merely in 
regard to what it has in common in the principal existing 
schools ; — in those called the French, the German, and (the 
least consistent and also the least absurd of the three) the 
Scotch school : — that is, as far as we can talk of schools in 
a philosophy which, by its nature, must engender as many 
iucompatihle opinions as it has adepts gifted with any 
degree of imagination. We may, moreover, refer con- 
fidently to these sects for the mutual refutation of their 
most essential points of difference. 

Method. As for their fundamental principle of w- 

Interior terior otserca/iow, it would certainly be super- 

Ohsenation. fluous (o add anything to what I have already 
said about the absurdity of the supposition of a man seeing 
himself think. It was well remaiked li\ M. Broussais, on 
this point, that such a method, if possible, would extremely 
restrict the study of the understanding, by necessarily 
limiting it to the case of adult and healthy Man, without 
any hope of illustrating this difficult doctrine by any com- 
parison of different ages, or consideration of pathological 
states, which yet are unanimously recognized as indis- 
pensable auxiliaries in the simplest researches about Man. 
But, further, we must be also struck by the resolute inter- 
dict which is laid upon all intellectual and moral study of 
animals, from whom the psychologists can hardly be 
expecting any interior olservation. It seems rather strange 
that the philosophers who have so attenuated this immense 
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gubject should be those who are for ever reproaching their 
adversaries with a want of comprehensiveness and elevation. 
The ease of animals is the rock on which all psvchological 
theories have split, since the naturalists have compelled 
the metaphysicians to part with the singular expedient 
imagined by Descartes, and to admit that animals, in the 
higher j)arts of the scale at least, manifest most of our 
affective, and even intellectual faculties, with mere differ- 
ences of degree ; a fact which no one at this day ventures 
to deny, and which is enough of itself to demonstrate the 
absurdity of these idle conceptions. 

Reciirring to the first ideas of philosophical common 
sense, it is at once evident that no function can be studied 
but with relation to the organ that fulfils it, or to the 
phenomena of its fulfilment : and, in the second jJace, that 
the affective functions, and yet more the intellectual, ex- 
hibit in the latter respect Ihis particular characteristic, — 
that they cannot be observed during their ojx'ration, bnt 
only in their results, — more or less immediate, and more 
or less durable. There are then only two ways of studying 
such an order of functions ; either determining, with all 
attainable i)recision, the various organic conditions on 
which they depend, — which is the chief object of phreno- 
logical physiology ; or in directly observing the series of 
intellectual and moral acts, — which belongs rather to 
uattiral history, properly so called ; these two inseparable 
aspects of one subject lieing always so conceived as to 
throw light on each other. Thus regarded, this great 
study is seen to be indissolubly connected oji the one hand 
with the whole of the foregoing parts of natural philosophy, 
and especially with the fundamental doctrines of biology ; 
and, on the other hand, with the whole of history, — of 
animals as well as of man and of humanity. But when, 
by the pretended psychological method, the consideration 
of both the agent and the act is discarded altogether, what 
material can remain but an unintelligible conflict of words, 
in which merely nominal entities are substituted for real 
phenomena ? The most difficult study of all is thus set up 
in a state of isolation, without any one point of support in 
..the most simple and perfect sciences, over which it is yet 
proposed to give it a majestic sovereignty : and in this all 
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psychologists agree, however extreme may be their ditTer- 
ences on other points. 

Doctrine About the method of psychology or idef>- 

Kelation lie- em>T>sh has been said. As to the 

tween the doctrine, the first glance shows a radical fault 
Affective and in it, common to all sects, — a false estimate 
Intellectual general relations between the affective 

acu les. intellectual faculties. However 

variims may be the theories about the preponderance of the 
latter, all metaphysicians assert that preponderance by 
making these faculties thedr starting-])oint. The intellect 
is almost exclusively the subject of their speculations, and 
the affections have been almost entirely neglected ; and, 
moreover, always subordinated to the understanding. Now, 
such a conception represents precisely the reverse of the 
reality, not only for animals, hut also for Man : for daily 
ex])erienco shows that the affections, the propensities, the 
passions, are the great &))nugs of human life ; and that, 
so far from resulting from intelligence, their spontaneous 
and independent impulse is indispensable to the first 
awakening and eontinuous development of the various in- 
tellectual faculties, by assigning to them a permanent end, 
without which — to say nothing of the vagueness of their 
general direction — they would remain dormant in the 
majority of men. It is even but too certain tliat tho least 
noble and most animal propensities are habitually the 
most energetic, and tlierefore tho most influential. The 
whole of hxinian nature is thus very unfaithfully repre- 
sented Liy these futile systems, which, if noticing the 
affective faculties at all, have vaguely connected them with 
one single principle, sympathy, and, above all, self- 
consciomness, always supposed to bo directed by tlie in- 
tellect. Thus it is that, contrary to evidence, Man has 
been represented as essentially a reasoning being, con- 
tinually carrying on, unconsciously, a multitude of imper- 
ceptible calculations, with scarcely any spontaneity of 
action, from infancy upwards. This false conception has 
doubtless been supported by a consideration worthy of all 
respect, — that it is by the intellect that Man is modified 
and improved ; but science requires, before all things, the 
reality of any views, independently of their desirableness ; 
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and it is always this reality which is the basis of genuine 
utility. Without denying the secondary influence of such 
a view, we can show that two purely philosophical causes, 
quite unconnected with any idea of application, and inherent 
in the nature of the method, have led the metaphysicians of 
all sects to this hypothesis of the supremacy of the intellect. 
Thefirst is the radical separation which it was thought neces- 


sary to malte between brutes and man, and 
which would have been effaced at once by the 
admission of the preponderance of the affec- 


Biutcs and 
Man. 


tive over the intellectual faculties : and the second was the 


necessity that the metaphysicians found theinhelves under 
of preserving the unity of what they called the I, that it 
might correspond with the unity of the kihiI, t'i , . . t.i r 
in obedience to the requisitions of the theo- ^ 

logical philosophy, of which metaphysics is. as we must ever 
bear in mind, the final transformation. But the ])ositive 
philosophers, who approach the question with the simjde 
aim of ascertaining the true state of things, and repro- 
ducing it with all positive accuracy in their theories, have 
perceived that, according t.o universal experience, liuinan 
nature is so far from being single that it is eminently 
multiple ; that is, usually induced in various directions by 
distinct and independent powers, among which equilibrium 
is established with extreme difficulty when, as usually 
happens in civilized life, no one of them is, in itself, suffi- 
ciently marked to acquire spontaneously any considerable 
preponderance over the rest. Thus, the famous theory of 
the I is essentially without a scientific object, since it is 
destined to represent a purely fictitious state. There is, in 
this direction, as I have already pointed out, no other real 
subject of positive investigation than the study of the 
equilibrium of the various animal functions, — both of irri- 
tability and of sensibility, — which marks the normal state, 
in which each of them, duly moderated, is regularly and 
permanently associated with the whole of the others, 
according to the laws of sympathy, and yet more of 
synergy. The very abstract and indirect notion of the I 
proceeds from the continuous sense of such a harmony ; 
>that is, from the universal accordance of the entire 
organism. Psychologists have attempted in vain to make 
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out of this idea, or rather sense, an attribute of humanity 
exclusively. It is evidently a necessary result of all animal 
life ; and therefore it must belong to all animals, whether 
they are able to discourse upon it or not. No doubt a cat, 
or any other vertebrated animal, without knowing how to 
say •“ I,” is not in the habit of taking itself for another. 
Moreover, it is probable that among the superior animals 
the sense of personality is still more marked than in Man, 
on account of their more isolated life ; though if we 
descended too far in the zoological scale we should reach 
organisms in which the continuous degradation of the 
nervous system attenuates this compound sense, to- 
gether with the various simple feelings on which it 
depends. 

It must not be overlooked that though the 
Irehinctr" psychologists have agreed in neglecting the 
intellectual and moral faculties of brutes, 
which have been hajipily left to the naturalists, they have 
occasioned great mischief by their obscure and indefinite 
distinction between iiitelligeuce and instinct, thus setting 
up a division between human and animal nature which has 
had too much effect even upon zoologists to this day. The 
only ineauiug that can be attributed to the word instinct, 
is any spontaneous impulse in a determinate direction, in- 
dependently of any foreign iiittueuce. In this primitive 
sense, the term evidently applies to the proper and direct 
activity of any faculty whatever, intellectual as well as 
affective ; and it therefore does not conflict with the term 
intelligence in any way, as we so often see when we speak 
of those who, without any education, manifest a marked 
talent for music, painting, mathematics, etc. In this way 
there is instinct, or rather, there are instincts in Man, as 
much or more than in brutes. If, on the other hand, we 
describe intelligence as the aptitude to modify conduct in 
conformity to the circumstances of each case, — which, in 
fact, is the main practical attribute of reason, in its proper 
sense, — it is more evident than before that there is no 
other essential difference between humanity and animality 
than that of the degree of development admitted by a 
faculty which is, by its nature, common to all animal life, 
and without which it could not even be conceived to exist. 
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Thus the famous scholastic definition of Man as a reason- 
able animal offers a real no-meaning, since no animal, 
especially in the higher parts of the zoological scale, could 
live without being to a certain extent reasonable, in pro- 
portion to the complexity of its organism. Though the 
moral nature of animals has been but little and very im- 
perfectly explored, we can yet perceive, without jiossibility 
of mistake, among those that live with us and that are 
familiar with us, — judging of them by the same means of 
observation that we should employ about men whose 
language and ways were ])reviou8ly unknown to us. — that 
they not only apply their intelligence to tlie satisfaction of 
their organic wants, much as men do, aiding themselves 
also with some sort of language ; but that they are, in like 
manner, susceptible of a kind of wants more disinterested, 
inasmuch as they consist in a need to exercise their 
faculties for the mere pleasure of the exercise. It is the 
same thing that leads children or savages to invent new 
sports, aud that reuders them, at the same' time, liable to 
ennui. That state, erroneously set up as a special jirivilege 
of human nature, is sometimes sufficiently marked, in the 
case of certain animals, to urge them to suicide, when 
captivity has become intolerable. An attentive examina- 
tion of the facts therefore discredits the ]icrversion of the 
word instinct when it is used to signify the fatality under 
which animals are impelled to the mechanical performance 
of acts uniformly determinate, without any possible modi- 
fication from cori'espondiug circumstances, and neither re- 
quiring nor allowing any education, projierly so called. 
This gratuitous supposition is evidently a remnant of the 
automatic hypothesis of Descartes. Leroy has demon- 
strated that among mammifers and birds this ideal fixity 
in the construction of habitations, in the seeking of food 
by hunting, in the mode of migration, etc., exists only in 
the eyes of closet-naturalists or inattentive observers. 

After thus much notice of the radical vice of all psycho- 
logical systems, it would lie departing from the object of 
this work to show how the intellectual faculties themselves 
have been misconceived. It is enough to refer to the refu- 
'-tation by which Gall and Spurzheim have introduced their 
labours: and I would particularly point out the philo- 
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sophieal demonstration by which they have exhibited the 
conclusion that sensation, memory, imagination, and even 
judgment, — all the scholastic faculties, in short,— are not, 
in tact, fundamental and abstract faculties, but only diflfer- 
ent degrees or consecutive modes of the same phenomenon, 
proper to each of the true elementary phrenological func- 
tions, and necessarily variable in diiferent cases, with 
a proportionate activity. One virtue of this admirable 
analvsis is tliat it deprives the various metaphysical 
theories of their one remaining credit, — their mutual 
criticism, which is here effected, once for all, with more 
efficacy than by any one of the uiutuallv opposing schools. 

Again, it would he dejiarting from the object of this 
portion of our work to judge of the doctrines ot the schools 
by their results. What these have been we shall see in 
the next volume; the deplorable influence on the polilical 
and social condition of two generations ot the doctrines of 
the French school, as present'd by Helvetius, and of the 
G-erniaii jisyehology, with the ungovernable I for its sub- 
ject ; and the impotence of the Scotch school, through the 
vagueness of wliat it called its doctrines, and their want of 
mutual connection. Dismissing all these for the present, 
we must exaimiie the great attem]>tof Gall, in order to see 
what is wanting in phrenological philosophy io form it 
into the scientific constitution which is jirojier to it, and 
from which it is necessarily still more remote than organic, 
and even animal physiology. 

„ . f/. it: Two philosophical principles, now admitted 

doctrine indisputable, serve as the immovable 

basis of Gall’s doctrine as a whole: viz., the 
innateness of the fundamental dispositions, affective and 
intellectual, and the jilurality of the distinct and inde- 
pendent faculties, though real acts usually require their 
more or less complex concurrence. Within the limits of 
the human race, all cases of marked talents or character 
prove the first ; and the second is jiroved by the diversity 
of such marked cases, and by most pathological states, — 
especially by those in which the nervous system is directly 
affected. A comparative observation of the higher animals 
would dispel all doubt, if any existed in either case. These 
two principles, — aspects of a single fundamental concep- 
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tion, — are but the scientific expression of the results of 
experience, in all times and places, as to the intellectual 
and moral nature of Man, — an indisj)eusable symptom of 
truth, with regard to all parent ideas, which must always 
be connected with the sjxmtaneous indications of pojiular 
reason, as wc have seen in preceding cases in natural philo- 
sophy. Thus, besides all guidance from analogy, after the 
study of the animal life, we derive confirmation from all 
the methods of investigation that physiology admits ; from 
direct observation, experiment, pathological analysis, the 
comparative method and poptdar good sense, — all of which 
converge towards the establishment of this double prin- 
ciple. Such a collection of proofs secures the stability of 
this much of j)hrenological doctrine, whatever transforma- 
tions other parts may have to undergo. In tin' a", atomical 
view, this physiological ctmceptiou cori'es])on(ls with the 
division of the brain into a certain number of partical 
organs, symmetrical like those of the animal life, and, 
though more contiguous and mutually resembling than in 
any other system, and therefore more iwhijited hofli for 
sympathy and synergy, still distinct and iiuitiially inde- 
pendent, as W'o were already aware was the case with the 
ganglions appropriate to tlie external senses. In hrief, the 
brain is no longer an organ, but an apjiaratus of organs, 
more complex in proportion to the degree of uiiimality. The 
proper object of phrenological p]iy.sio]ogy thence consists 
in determining the cerebral organ ajipropriate to each 
clearly marked, simple disposition, affective or intellec- 
tual ; or, reciprocally, which is more difficult, what func- 
tion is fulfilled by any portion of the mass of the brain 
which exhibits the anatomical conditions of a distinct 
organ. The two processes are directed to develope the 
agreement between physiological ami anatomical analysis 
which constitutes the true science of living beings. Un- 
fortunately, our means are yet further from answering 
our aims than in the two preceding divisions of the 
science. 

The scientific princijile involved in the Divisions of 
, phrenological view is that the functions, 

'affective and intellectual, are more elevated, 

more human, if you will, and at the same time less ener- 
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getic, in proportion to the exclusiveness with which they 
belong to the higher part of the zoological series, their 
positions being in portions of the brain more and more 
restricted in extent, and further removed from its imme- 
diate origin, — according to the anatomical decision that 
the skull is simf>ly a prolongation of the vertebral column, 
which is the primitive centre of the entire nervous system. 
Thus, the least developed and anterior part of the brain is 
approjiriated to the characteristic faculties of humanity ; 
and the most voluminous and hindmost part to those which 
constitute the basis of the whole of the animal kingdom. 
Here we have a new and confirmatory instance of the rule 
which wo have had to follow in every science ; that it is 
necessary to proceed from the most general to the more 
special attributes, in the order of their diminishing gene- 
rality. We shall meet with it again in the one science 
which remains for us to review ; and its constant presence, 
through the whole range, points it out as the first law of 
the dogmatic procedure (vf the positive spirit. 

A full contemplation of Gall’s doctrine convinces us of 
its faithful rejireseutatiou of the intellectual and moral 
nature of Man and animals. All the psychological sects 
have misconceived or ignored the pre-eminence of the 
affective faculties, jilainly manifest as it is in all the moral 
phenomena of brutes, aud even of Man ; but we find this 
fact placed on a scientific basis by the discovery that the 
affective organs occupy all the hinder and middle portion 
of the cerebral apparatus, while the intcdlectual occupy 
only the front portion, which, in extreme cases, is not 
more than a fourth, or even a sixtli part of the whole. 
The difference between Gall and his predecessors was 
not in the separation of the two kinds of faculties, but 
that they assigned the brain to the intellectual faculties 
alone, regarding it as a single organ, and distributing the 
passions among the organs pertaining to the vegetative 
life, — the heart, the liver, etc. Bichat supported this 
view by the argument of the sympathies of these organs, 
under the excitement of the respective passions ; but the 
variableness of the seat of sympathy, according to native 
susceptibility or to accident, is a sufficient answer to such 
a plea, and teaches us simply the importance of con- 
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Bidering the influence exercised by the state of the brain 
upon the nerves which supply the apparatus of the ort'ani(; 
life. 

Next comes the subdivision established by « i ■ 
G-all and Spurzheim in each of these two ' 
orders. The affective faculties are divided into the pro- 
pensities, and the affections or sentiments, the first re- 
siding in the hindmost and lowest part of the brain ; and 
the other class in the middle portion. The intellectual 
faculties are divided into the various perceptive faculties, 
which together constitute the range of observation : and 
the small number of reflective faculties, the highest of all, 
constituting the f)Ower of combination, bv comjiarison and 
co-ordination. The upper j)art of the frontal region is the 
seat of these last, which are the chief character' stic attri- 
bute of human nature. There is a certain defiiieiicv of 
precision in this description; but, be.sides tliat we may 
expect improving knowledge to clear it u]i, we shall find, 
on close examination, that the inconvenience lies more in 
the language than in the ideas. The only language we 
have is derived from a philosophical period when all moral 
and even intellectual ideas were shrouded in a mysterious 
metaphysical unity, which allows us now no adequate choice 
of terms. 

Taking the ordinary terms in their literal sense, we 
should miseoueeive the fundamental distinction between 
the intellectual faculties and the others. When the former 
are very marked, they uncjuestiouablj produce real iiielina- 
tions or jiropeusltics, which are distinguished from the 
inferior passions only by their smaller energy. Nor can 
we deny that their action occasions true emotions or senti- 
ments, more rare, more pure, more sublime than any other, 
and, though less vivid than others, eapable of moving to 
tears ; and is testified by so many instances of the rapture 
excited by the discovery of truth, in the most eminent 
thinkers that have done honour to their race — as Archi- 
medes, Descartes, Kepler, Newton, etc. Would any thought- 
ful student take occasion, by such aiiproxirnations, to deny 
all real distinction between the intellectual and affective 
faculties? The wiser conclusion to be drawn from the 
case is that we must reform our philosophical language, to 
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raise it, by rigorous precision, to the dignity of scientific 
language. We may say as much about the subdivision of 
the affective faculties into propensities and sentiments, the 
distinction being, thougli less marked, by no means less 
real Ajiart from all useless discussion of nomenclature, 
vpe may say that the real difference has not been clearly 
seized. In a scientific view, it would suffice to say that 
the first and fundamental class relates to the individual 
alone, or, at most, to the family, regarded successively in 
its principal needs of ])reser ration, — such as reproduction, 
the rearing of young, the mode of alimentation, of habita- 
tion, etc. Whereas, the second more special class supposes 
the cxist(‘nce of some social relations, either among indi- 
viduals of a different species, or especially between indi- 
viduals of the same species, apart from sex, and determines 
the character which the tendencies of the animal must 
impress on each of thcs(“ relations, whether transient or 
])ermanent. If we keej) this distinctive character of the 
two classes in view, it will matter little what terms we use 
to indicate them, when ome they shall have acquired a 
sufficient fixedness, through rational use. 

These are the great ])hih)sophical results of Gall’s doc- 
trine, regarded, as I have now j)resented it, ajiart from all 
vain attern])ts to localize in a special manner the cerebral 
or phrenological functions. I shall have to show how such 
an attempt was imposed upon Gall by the necessities of 
his glorious mission : but, notwithstanding this unfortunate 
necessity, the doctrine embodies already a real knowledge 
of human and brute Jiaturo very far superior to all that 
had ever been offered before. 


01)jections. 


Among the innumerable objections which 
have been aimed at this tine doctrine, — con- 
NecL'ssit> of sidered always as a whole, — the only one 
which merits discussiou here is the supposed 
necessity of human actions. This objection is not only of 
high importance in itself, hut it casts new light back upon 
the spirit of the theory ; and we must briefly examine it 
from the point of view of positive philosophy. 

When objectors confound the subjection of events to 
invariable laws with their necessary exemption from modi- 
fication, they lose sight of the fact that phenomena become 
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susceptible of modification in proportion to their com- 
plexity. The only irresistible action that we know of is 
that of weight, which takes place under the Annwered 
most general and simple of all natural laws. 

But the phenomena of'life and acts of the mind are so 
highly complex as to admit of modification beyond all 
estimate ; and, in the intermediate regions, phenomena are 
under control precisely in the order of their complexity. 
Gall and Spurzheini have shown how human action clejiends 
on the combined operation of several faculties ; how exercise 
develops them; how inactivity waste's them; and how the 
intellectual faculties, adajited to modify the general conduct 
of the animal according to the variable exigencies of his 
situation, may overrule the practical nilluenee of all his 
other faculties. It is only in mania, ivlien 'lisease inter- 
feres witli the natural action of the facullies, that fatality, 
or what is jiopularly called irrosjionsibility, exists. It is 
therefore a great mistake to aicnse cerebral jihysiology of 
disowning the influence of eduealioii or legislation, because 
it fixes the limits of their power. It denies the possibility, 
asserted by the ideology of the French school, of converting 
by suitable arrangements, all men into so niaiiy Socrates, 
Homers, or Archimedes; and it denies the ungovernable 
energy of the I, asserted by tlie German school ; but it 
does not therefore affect Mao’s rea.sonable liberty, or inter- 
fere with lii.s imjirovement by the aid of a wise education. 
It is evident indeed that improvement by ediieation sup- 
poses the existence of requisite jiredisjiosilious : and that 
each of them is subject to determinate laws, without which 
they could not he systematically influenced; so that it is, 
after all, cerebral physiology that is in possession of the 
philosophical problem of education. Furthermore, this 
physiology shows us that men are eommouly of an average 
constitution ; that is, that, apart from a very few excep- 
tional organizations, every one possesses in a moderate 
degree all the propensities, all the sentiments, and all the 
elementary aptitudes, without any one faculty being re- 
markably preponderant. The widest field is thus open 
for education, in modifying in almost any direction or- 
ganisms so flexible, tliough tbe degree of tlieir develop- 
ment may remain of that average amount which consists 
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very well with social harmony ; as we shall have occasion 
to see hereafter. 

Hypothetical A much more serious objection to Grail’s 
distrihution of doctrine arises out of the venturesome and 
faculties. largely erroneous localization of the faculties 
which he thought proper to propose. If we look at his 
position, we shall see that he merely used the right, common 
to all natural philosophers, of instituting a scientific hypo- 
thesis, 111 accordance with the theory on that sub ject which 
we examined in uonneetion with Physics. He fulfilled the 
conditions of this theory ; his subject being, not any 
imaginary fluids, ether or the like, hut tangible organs, 
whose hypothetical attributes admit of positive verifica- 
tions. Moreover, none of those who have criticised his 
localization could have proposed any less imperfect, or, 
proiiably, so well indicated. The advice of prudent medio- 
crity, to abstain from hypothesis, is very easy to offer ; but 
if the advice was followed, nothing would ever be done in 
the way of scientific discovery. It is doubtless inconvenient 
to have to withdraw or remake, at a subsequent period, the 
hypotheses to which a science owes its existence, and which, 
by that time, have been adojited by inferior inquirers with 
a blinder and stronger faith than that of the original pro- 
posers ; but there is no use in dwelling upon a liability 
which arises from the infirmity of our intelligence. The 
practical point for the future is that strong minds, pre- 
pared by a suitable scientific education, should plant them- 
selves on the two great principles which have been laid 
down as the foundation of the science, and thence explore 
the principal needs of cerebral physiology, and the character 
of the means by which it may be carried forwards. Nor 
need there be any fear that the science will be held back 
by such a method. Nothing prevents us, when reasoning, 
as geometers do, upon indeterminate seats, or positions 
supposed to he indeterminate, from arriving at real con- 
clusions, involving actual utility, as I hope to show, from 
my own experience, in the next volume ; though it is evident 
that it will be a great advantage to the exactness and efficacy 
of our conclusions, whenever the time arrives for the posi- 
tive determination of the cerebral organs. Meantime it is 
clear that we owe to G-all’s hypothetical localization our 
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view of the necessity of such a course ; and that if he had 
confined himself to the high philosophical generalities with 
which he has furnished us, he would never have constituted 


a science, nor formed a school ; and the truths which we 
see to be inestimable would have been strangled in their 
birth by a coalition of hostile influences. 


We see what is the philosophical character 
of cerebral physiology. We must next in- 
quire what are the indispensable improve- 


Needed iui- 
piovernents. 


ments that it demands. 


First, we want a fundamental rectification of all the 


organs and faculties, as a ue<‘cssarv basis for all further 
progress. Taking an anatomical view of this matter, we 
see that the distribution of organs has been directed bv 


physiological analyses alone, — usually imper- 
fect and superficial enough,— instead of being 
subjected to anatomical determinations. This 


Anatomical 

basis. 


has entitled all anatomists to treat such a distribution as 


arbitrary and loose, Itecause, being subject to no anatomical 
consideration about the difference Ix'twecn an organ and a 
part of au organ, it admits of indefinite subdivisions, which 
each phrenologist seems to be able to multiply at will. 
Though the analysis of functions no doubt casts iiuieh 
light on that of organs, the original decomposition of the 
whole organism into systems of organs, and those again 
into single organs, is not the loss iudependeut of physio- 
logical analysis, to which, on the contrary, it must turnish 
a basis. This is established in regard to all other bio- 
logical studies ; and there is no reason why cerebral in- 
quiries should be an e.xception. We do not need to see 
.the digestive, or the respiratory apparatus in action, before 
anatomy can distinguish them from each other ; and why 
should it be otherwise with the cerebral apparatus ? The 
anatomical ditficulties are no doubt much greater, on 
account of the resemblance and proximity of the organs in 
the cerebral case : but we must not give up this indispens- 
able analysis for such a reason as that. If it were so, we 
must despair of conferring a special scientific character on 
.^phrenological doctrine at all ; and we must abide by those 
generalities alone which I have just laid down. When we 
propose to develope the harmonv between the anatomical 
II. K 
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and the physiological analysis of any case, it is supposed 
that each has been separately established, and not that the 
one can be copied from the other. Nol lung therefore can 
absolve the phrenologists from the obligation to pursue 
the analysis of the cerebral system by a series of vigorous 
anatomical labours, discarding for the time all ideas of 
function, or, at most, employing them only as auxiliary to 
anatomical exploration. Such a consideration will be most 
earnestly supported by those phrenologists who perceive 
that, in delermining tlie relative 2>reiK>nderance of each 
cerebral organ in different subjects, it is not only the bulk 
and weight of the organ that has to be taken into the 
account, but also its degree of activity, anatomically esti- 
mated, by, for instance, the energy of its jiartial circu- 
lation. 

Next, following a distinct but parallel order of ideas, 
there must l>e a purely physiological analysis 
anar'sih'of various elementary faculties ; and in 

facul'tics." analysis, which has to be harmonized 

with the other, every anatomical idea must 
be, ill its turn, discarded. The iiositioii of phrenology is 
scarcely more sati.sfactorv in this view tlian any other, for 
the distinction between the different faculties, intellectual 
and even affective, and their enumeration arc conceived of 
ill a very superficial way, though incomparably more in the 
positive spirit than any metaphy.sn al aual\ses. If meta- 
physicians have confounded all their jisyeliological notions 
in an absurd unity, it is probable that the phrenologists 
have gone to the other extreme in multijilyiiig elementary 
functions. Gall set up twenty-seven ; which was, no doubt, 
au exaggeration to begin with. Spurzheim raised the num- 
ber to thirty-five ; and it is liable to daily increase for want 
of a rational principle of circumscription for the regulation 
of the easy enthusiasm of popular explorers. Unless a 
sound philosophy interposes, to establisJi some order, we 
may have as inauy faculties and organs as the psycho- 
logists of old made entities. However great may be the 
diversity of animal natures, or even of human types, it is 
yet to be conceived, (as real acts usually suppose the con- 
currence of several fundamental faculties,) that even a 
greater multiplicity might be represented by a very small 
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number of elementary functions of the two orders. If, for 
instance, the whole number were reduced to twelve or 
fifteen well-marked faculties, their combinations, binary, 
ternary, quaternary, etc., would doubtless corii's|)ond to 
many more types than can exist, even if we restricted our- 
selves to distinguishing, in relation to the normal degree 
of activity of each function, two other degrees. — one higher 
and the other lower. But the exorbitant inultijilicaiion of 
faculties is not in itself so shocking as tlie levity of most 
of the pretended analyses which have regulated their dis- 
tribution. In the intellectual order, espcciallv, tlio apti- 
tudes have been usually ill-described, .apart from the 
organs: as when a mathematical aptitude is assigned on 
grounds which would justify our assigning a chemical 
aptitude, or an anatomical ajititude, if the whole bony 
casket had not been previously parcelled off into irre- 
moveable conipartmeuts. If a man could do sums accord- 
ing to rules quickly and easily, he had the mathematical 
aptitude, according to those who do not snsjiect that 
mathematical siieculatious require any superiority of in- 
tellect, Though tli<‘ analysis of the aftV'ctive faculties, 
which are so much better marked, is less imperfect, there 
are several instances of needless multiplication in that 
department. 

To rectify or improve this analysis of the Exaniiriation 
cerebral faculties, it would he useful to add of histoiical 
to the observation of Man and society a casp'.. 
physiological estimate of the most marked individual 
cases, — especially in jiast times. The intellectual order, 
which most needs revision, is that which best admits of this 
procedure. If, for instaiu'e, it had been applied to the 
cases of the chief geometers, the absurd mistake that I 
have just pointed out could not liave been committed; for 
it would have been seen what eomj»ass aud variety of 
faculties are required to constitute mathematical genius, 
aud how various are the forms in which that genius mani- 
fests itself. One great geometer has shone by the sagacity 
of his inventions ; another by the strength and extent of 
ibis combinations ; a third by the happy choice of his nota- 
tions, and the perfection of his algebraic style, etc. We 
might discover, or at least verify, all the real fundamental 
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intellectual faculties b)’' the scientific class alone. In an 
inferior degree it would be the same with an analogous 
study of the most eminent artists. This consideration, in 
its utmost extent, is connected with the utility of the 
philosophical study of the sciences, under the historical as 
well as the dogmatical point of view, for the discovery of 
the logical laws coucerned : the difference being that in 
this last case, we have first to determiiK' the elementary 
faculties, and not the laws of their action : but the grounds 
must be essentially analogous. 

Phrenological analysis has, then, to he reconstituted; 
first in the anatomical, and then in the ]>hysiological order; 
and filially, the two must be harmonized ; and not till then 
can phrenological physiology he established ujioii its true 
scientific basis. Such a procedure is fairly begun, as we 
have seen, with regard to the two preceding divisions of 
our science ; but it is not yet even conceived of in relation 
to cerebral physioloay, from its greater complexity and 
more recent positivity. 

I’atlioldgicat 1'he phrenologists must make a mueli more 
and (’oniii.ira- extensive use than hitherto of the means 
tive aiialj sit. furnished by biological jhilosojhy for the 
advancement of all studies relating to living bodies ; that 
is, of pathological, and yet more of coinpar.itive analysis. 
The luinnious maxim of M. Broussais, which lies at the 
foundation of medical philosophy, — that the phmiomena of 
the pathological state are a simple yTolongation of the 
phenomena of the normal state, beyond (he ordinary limits 
of variation, — lias never been duly a])j)lied to intellectual 
and moral pheiioiiieua ; yet it is impossible to understand 
anything of the different kinds of madness, if they are not 
examined on this principle. Here, as in a former division 
of the science, we see that the study' of malady is the way 
to understand the healthy state. Nothing can aid us so 
well in the discovery of the fuiidamoutal faculties as H 
■judicious study of the state of madness, when each faculty 
manifests itself in a degree of exaltation which separates 
it distinctly from others. There has been plentiful study 
of monomania ; hut it has been of little use, for want of i 
due connection and comparison with the normal state. 
The works that have appeared on the subject have been 
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more literary than scientific ; those who have had the best 
opportunity for observation have been more engaged in 
governing their patients than in analysing their cases ; and 
the successors of Pinel have added nothing essential to the 
ameliorations introduced by liim, half a century ago, in 
regard to the theory and treatment of mental alienation. 
As for the study of animals, its use has been vitiated by 
the old notions of the difference between instinct and 
intelligence. Humanity and animality ought reciprocally 
to cast light upon each other. If the whole set of faculties 
constitutes the comjilement of animal life, it must surely 
be that all that are fundamental must be common to all 
the superior animals, in some degree or other: and differ- 
ences of intensity are enough to account for the existing 
diversities, — the association of the faculties being taken 
into the account, on the one hand, and, on the otJier, the 
improvement of Man in society being sot aside If there 
are any faculties which belong to Man exclusively, it can 
only be such as corresiioud to the highest intellectual 
aptitudes: and this much may appear doubtful if we com- 
pare, in an unprejudiced way, tin' actions of the highest 
mariimifers with those of the least developed savages. It 
seems to me more rational to siip[>ose that jiower of observa- 
tion and even of combination exists in animals, though in 
an immeasurably inferior degree; — the want of exercise, 
resulting chielly from their state of isolation, tending to 
benumb and even starve the organs. Much might be 
learned from a study of domestic animals, though they are 
far from being the most intelligent. Much migdit be 
learned by comparing their moral nature now with what it 
was at periods nearer to their first domestication ; for it 
would be strange if the changes that they have undergone 
in so many physical resjiects had been unaccomjianied by 
variations in the functions which more easily than any 
others admit of modification. The extreme imperfection 
of phrenological science is manifest in the pride with which 
Man, from the height of his supremacy, j udges of animals 
as a despot judges of his subjects ; that is, in the mass, 
without perceiving any inequality in them worth noticing. 
It is not the less certain that, surveying the whole animal 
hierarchy, the principal orders of this hierarchy sometimes 
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differ more from eaeh other, in intellectual and moral 
respects, than the highest of them vary from the human 
type. The rational sttidy of the mind and the ways of 
animals has still to i)e instituted, — nothing having yet 
been done but in the way of preparatiim. It promises an 
ample harvest of important discovery directly applicable to 
the advancement of the study of Man, if only the naturalists 
will disregard the declamation of theologians and meta- 
physicians about their pretended degradation of human 
nature, while they are, on the contrary, rectifying the 
fuudamtmtal notion of it by establishing, rigorously and 
finally, the profound differences which ])Ositively separate 
us from the animals nearest to us in the scale. 

T r .. The two laws of action, — intermission and 
Jja\ys ot action. ... • , , . . • 

association, — reijinre much more attention 

than they have yet received in connection with cerebral 
physiology. The law of intermitteuce is eminently applic- 
able to the functions of the brain, — the symmetry of the 
Inter tt oi’Siti*'* being borne in mind. But this groat 
and^ontinuhy. subject roquin's a now examination, seeing 
■ ' tliat it is requisite for science to reconcile 
their evident intenuitteuce with the ])crfect continuity that 
seems to he involved in the connection vhicli mutually 
unites all our iutellectual operations, from earliest infancy 
to extreme decrejiltude. and which cannot he interrupted 
by the deepest cerebral perturhations, provided they are 
transient. This question, for which metaphysical theories 
allowed no jilace, certainly offers serious difficulties : but 
its iiositive solution must throw great light ujicn the general 
course of intellectual acts. As for the association of the 
Association. faculties, iii sympathy or synergy, the physio- 
logists begin to understand its high import- 
ance, though its general laws have not yet been scientifically 
studied. Without this consideration, the number of pro- 
pensities, sentiments, or aptitudes would seem to he sus- 
ceptible of any degree of multiplication. For one instance, 
investigators of human nature have been wont to distin- 
guish various kinds of courage, under the names of civil, 
military, etc., though the original disposition to brave any 
kind of danger must always be uniform, but more or less 
directed by the understanding. No doubt, the martyr who 
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emdures the most horrible tortures with unshahea fortitude 
rather than deny his convictions, and the man of science 
who undertakes a perilous experiment after having calcu- 
lated the chances, might fly in the field of battle if com- 
pelled to fight for a cause in which they felt no interest ; 
but not the less is their kind of courage the same as that, 
of the brave soldier. Apart from inequalities of degree, 
there is no other difi'erence than the superior influeuce of 
the intellectual faculties. Without fhe diverse cerebral 
synergies, either between the two great orders of faculties, 
or between the different functions of each order, it would 
be impossible to analyse the greater proportion of mental 
actions ; and it is in the positive iuterjiretation of ('ach of 
them by such association that the apjdication of phreno- 
logical doctrine will chiefly consist, when such doctrine 
shall have been seientitically erected. When tlie elemen- 
tary analysis shall have been iiistitub'd, allowing us to pass 
on to the study of these coinpound phenomena, we may 
think of ju'oeeeding to the more delicate inquiry wlietlier, 
in each cerebral organ, a distinct part is not esjiccially 
appropriate to the establishment of these synergies and 
sympathies. Some pathological obst'rvations have given 
rise to this suspicion, — the grey substance of the brain 
appearing more inflamed in those perturbations which 
affect the phenomena of the will, and the white in (hose 
which relate to intellectual operations. 

If our e.xisting phrenology isolates the Fnity of the 
cerebral functions too much, it is yet more liraiii and ner- 
open to reproach for sejiarating the brain system, 
from the whole of the nervous system. Bichat tauglit ns 
that the intellectual and affective phenomena, all-important 
as they are, constitute, in the wliolc system of the animal 
economy, only an intermediate agency between the action 
of the external world upon the animal through sensorial 
impressions, and the final reaction of the animal by muscular 
contractions. Now, in the present state of phrenological 
physiology, no positive concejdion exists with regard to 
the relation of the series of cerebral acts to this last neces- 
sary reaction. We merely susjiect that the spinal marrow 
is its immediate organ. Even if cerebral physiology care- 
’’fully comprehended the whole of the nervous system, it 
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would still, at present, separate it too mucli from the rest 
of the economy. While rightly discarding the ancient 
error about the seat of the passions being in the organs of 
the vegetative life, it has too mu<-h neglected the great 
influence to which the chief intellectual and moral func- 
tions are subject from other physiological phenomena ; 
as Cahanis pointed out so emphatically, while preparing 
the way for the philosophical revolution which we owe to 
G-all. 

We have now seen how irrational and narrow is the way 
in which intellectual and moral physiology is conceived of 
and studied : and that till this is rectified, the science, 
which really appears not to have advanced a single step 
since its institution, cannot make any true progress. We 
- .... see how it requires, above even the other 

of Pliretiol()<'v. hranches of physiology, the preparation of 
scientific habits, and familiarity with the 
foregoing departments of natural pliiloso])liy ; and how, 
from its vicious isolation, it tends to sink to the level of 
the most superficial and iU-prepared minds, which will 
make it the groundwork of a gross and mischievous 
quackery, if the true scientific inquirers do not take it out 
of their hands. No inconveniences of this kind, however, 
should blind us to the eminent merits of a conception 
which will ever he one of the principal grounds of distinc- 
tion of the philosophy of the nineteenth century, in com- 
parison with the one which jireceded it. 

„ ... Looking back, on the completion of this 

of Biology. survey oi the positive study ol iiviug bodies, 
we see that, imperfect as it is, and unsatis- 
factory as are the parts which relate to life, compared with 
those which relate to organization, still the most imperfect 
have begun to assume a scientific character, more or less 
clearly indicated, in proportion to the complexity of the 
phenomena. 

We have now surveyed the whole system of natural 
philosophy, from its basis in mathematical, to its termina- 
tion in biological philosophy. Notwithstanding the vast 
interval embraced by these two extremities, we have passed 
through the whole by an almost insensible graclation, 
finding nothing hypothetical in the transition, through 
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chemistry, from inorganic to organic philo- Retrospect of 
sophy, and verifying as we proceeded the Natural Phi- 
rigorous continuity of the system of the losopliy. 
natural sciences. That system, though comprehending all 
existing knowledge, is, however, still incomplete, leaving a 
wide area to the retrograde influence of the theologico- 
metaphysical philosophy, to which it abandons a whole 
order of ideas, the most immediately applicable of all. 
There is yet wanting, to complete the body of positive 
philosophy, and to organize its universal prejionderance, 
the subjection to it of the most complex and special phe- 
nomena of all, — those of humanity in a state of association. 
I shall therefore venture to jiropose the new .science of 
Social Phi/sics, which I have found myself comjiolled to 
create, as the necessary com[)lement of the system. This 
new science is rooted m biology, as every scienci is in the 
one which precedes it ; and it will render the body of 
doctrine complete and indivisible, enabling the human 
mind to proceed on positive principles in all directions 
whatever, to which its activity may be incited. Imperfect 
as the preceding sciences are, they have enough of the 
positive character to render this last transformation pos- 
sible : and when it is effected, the way will bo open for 
their future advancement, through such an organization of 
scientific labour as must put au end to the intellectual 
anarchy of our present condition. 
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SOCIAL PHYSICS. 

CHAPTER I. 

NECESSITY AND OPPORTUNENESS OF THIS NEW SCIENCE. 

I N the five foregoinsj; parts of this work, our investiga- 
tion proceeded on an ascertained and undisputed 
scientific basis ; and our business was to exliibit the pro- 
gress made in each science ; to free it from entanglement 
with the ancient philosojdiy ; and to show what further 
improvements might be anticijiated. Our task is a dif- 
ferent, and a much harder one, in the case of the sixth and 
last science that I am about to treat of. The theories of 
Social science are still, even in the minds of the best 
thinkers, completely implicated with the theologico-meta- 
physical ]ihilosophy ; and are even .supjiosed to be, by a 
fatal separation from all other science, condemned to 
remain so involved for ever. The pliilosophical procedure 
which 1 have undertaken to carry through becomes more 
difficult and bold, from this jioint onwards, without at 
all changing its nature or object ; and it must so far 
present a new character as it must henceforth be employed 
in creating a wholly new order of scientific conceptions, 
instead of judging, arranging, and improving such as 
already existed. 

It is not to be expected that this new science can be at 
once raised to a level with even the most imperfect of those 
which we have been reviewing. All that can be rationally 
proposed in our day is to recognize the character of posi- 
tivity in social as in all other science, and to ascertain the 
chief bases on which it is founded ; but this is enough, as 
I hope to show, to satisfy our most urgent intellectual 
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necessities, and even the most imperative needs of im- 
mediate social practice. In its scientific conueetioii with 
the rest of this work, all that I can hope to do is to exhibit 
the general considerations of the cast', so as to resolvt* the 
intellectual anarchy which is the main source 
of our moral anarchy first, and then of the tlielnhjert 
political, whitih I shall treat of only through 
its originating causes. The extreme novt-lty of sueli a 
doctrine and method renders it necessary, Ijcfore entering 
upon the ininiediate subject, to set forth the imj)ortauee of 
such a procedure, and the futility of tjie chief at1em])ts 
which have been indirectly made to investigate social 
science. However unquestionable may be the need of such 
science, and the obligation to discover il, the best minds 
have not yet attained a point of view from which they can 
estimate its dejitb and breadth and true position In its 
nascent state every science is iinjdicated with its corre- 
sponding art ; and remains ihiplicated with it, as we have 
seen, the longer in proportion to the complexity of the 
phenomena couecrned. If biological science, whieli is more 
advanced than social, is still too idosely eoiineeled with tlie 
medical art, as we have seen that it is, we cannot be sur- 
prised that men are insensihle to the value of all social 
speculations which are not iiiiiiiediately eoiuieetcd with 
jjractieal affairs. We cannot he surjirised at- any obsti- 
nacy ill repelling them, as long as it is sujiposed that by- 
rejecting them, society is preserved from ehiiuerieal ami 
mischievous schemes ; though experience lias abuiKlantlv 
shown that the precaution has imver availed, and that it 
does not now prevent our being daily invaded bv the most 
illusory proposals on social matters. It is in deference to 
as much as is reasonable in this apju'eheiisiou that I jiro- 
pose to state, first, how the institution of a science of Social 
Physics bears upon the principal needs and grievances of 
society, in its present deplorable state of anarchy. Such a 
representation may perhaps convince men worthy- of the 
name of statesmen that there is a real and eminent utility- 
in labours of this kind, worthy of the anxious attention of 
men who profess to devote themselves to the task of re- 
solying the alarming revolutionary constitution of modern 
focieties. 
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From the point of view to which we have been raised 
by our study of the preceding sciences, we are able to 
survey the social situation of our own time in its fullest 
extent and broadest light; and what we see is tliat there 
is a deep and widely-spread anarchy of the whole intel- 
lectual system, which has l>een in this state of disturbance 
during the long interregnum, resulting from the decline 
of the tlieoiogico-metaphysical philosophy. At the present 
time, the old philosophy is in a state of imbecility ; while 
the develojimeut of the ]iositive philosophy, though always 
proceeding, has not yet heeu hold, broad, and general 
enough to comprehend the mental government of the 
human race. We must go back through that intcuTegnum 
to understand trul}’ the present floating and (lontradictory 
state of all great social ideas, and to ])ereeive how society 
is to hedeliiered from the peril of dissolution, and brought 
under a new organization, more consistent and more pro- 
gressive than that which once rested on the theological 
philosophy. When we have duly ohservod the powerless- 
iiess of couflieting political schools, we shall see the neces- 
sity of introducing an entirely new spirit into the 
organization of society, by which these useless and pas- 
sionate struggles may he put an end to, and society led 
out of the revolutionary state in which it has been tossed 
for three centuries past. 

Conditions of The aiieieuts used to suppose Order and 
Older and Progress to be irreconcilable: but both are 
Progiess. indispensable conditions in a state of modem 

civilization ; and tlieir combination is at once the grand 
difficulty and the main resource of every genuine political 
system. No real order can be established, and still less 
can it last, if it is not fully compatible with progress: and 
uo great progress can be accomjilished if it does not tend 
to the consolidation of order. Any conception which is so 
devoted to one of these needs as to prejudice the other, is 
sure of rejection, sooner or later, as mistaking the nature 
of the political problem. Therefore, in positive social 
science, the chief feature must be the union of these two 
conditions, which will be two aspects, constant and insepar- 
able, of the same principle. liiroughout the whole rang^ 
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of science, thus far, we have seen that the conditions of 
combination and of progress are originally identical : and 
I trust we shall see, after looking into social science in the 
same way, that ideas of Order and Progress are, in Social 
Physics, as rigorously inseparable as the ideas of Organiza- 
tion and Life in Biology; from whence indeed they are, in 
a scientific view, evidently derived. 

The misfortune of our actual state is that the two ideas 
are set up in radical opposition to each other, — the retro- 
grade spirit having directed all efforts in favour of Order, 
and anarchical doctrine having arrogated to itself the 
charge of Social Progress; and, in this state of tilings, tlie 
reproaches exchanged between the resjiectivo ])arties are 
only too well merited by both. In tliis vicious circle is 
society now confined; and the only issue from it is by the 
undisputed {ircpondoranee of a doctrine eqiiallv progres- 
sive and hierarchical. The observations which I have to 
make on this subject are applicable to all European societies, 
which have, in fact, all undergone a eomnion disorganiza- 
tion, though in different degrees, and with various inodifiea- 
tions, and wlindi cannot lie sejiarately reorganized, however 
they may be for a time restrained ; but I .shall kee]) the 
French nation chiefly in view, not only because the revolu- 
tionary state has been most conspicuous in them, Init because 
they are, in all important respects, better prepared, in spite 
of appearances, than any other, for a true reorganization. 

Among the infinite variety of jiolitical ideas which 
appear to be striving in society, there are in fact only two 
orders, the mingding of which in various proportions occa- 
sions the apparent multijdicity : and of those two, tlie one 
is really only the negation of the other. If we wi.sh to 
understand our own condition, we must look at it as the 
result and last term of tlie general conflict undertaken, for 
three centuries past, for the gradual deuiulition of the old 
political system. So regarding it, we see that whereas, for 
above half a century, the irrenu*diable decay of the old 
system has jiroved the necessitj of founding a new one, we 
have not been sufficiently aware of the need to have 
formed an original and direct conception, adequate to the 
fpdrpose ; so that our theoretical ideas have remained 
inferior to our practical necessities, which, in a healthy 
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state of the social organism, they habitually anticipate, to 
prepare for their regular and peaceable satisfaction. 
Though the political movement could not but have 
changed its nature, from that time forward, becoming 
organic instead of critical, yet, for want of a basis in 
science, it has jiroceeded on the same old ideas that had 
actuated the past struggle; and wc liave witnessed the 
spectacle of defenders and assailants alil;o endeavouring to 
convert their old weapons of war into instruments of reor- 
ganization, without suspecting the inevitable failure which 
must ensue to both ]jarties. Such is the state that we find 
ourselves in now. All ideas of order in the political world 
are derived from tlie old doctrine of the theological and 
military system, regarded esjiecially in its catholie and 
feudal constitution : a doctrine which from our point of 
view ill this work, reiireseuts the theological state of social 
science ; and, in the same way, all ideas of progress are 
still derived from the jmrely negative jihilosophy which, 
issuing from jirotestaiitism, assumed its final form and 
develo[iineiit in the last century, and which, a])])lied to 
social affairs, constitutes the metajdiysical state of polities. 
The different classes of society range themselves on the 
one side or the other, according to their inclination for 
conservatism or amelioration. With every new uprising 
of a social difficulty, wo see the retrograde school propos- 
ing, as the only certain and universal remedy, the restora- 
tion of the corresponding part of the old political system ; 
and tlio crith'al school referring the evil exclusively to the 
destruction of the old system not being coiiipdete. We do 
not often see the two doctrines presented without modifica- 
tion. They so exist only in purely speculative minds. 
But when we see them in monstrous alliance, as we do in 
all degrees of existing political opinion, w'e cannot but 
know that such an alliance cannot yield any virtue which 
its elements do not contain, and that it can only exhibit 
their mutual neutralization. We must here, it is clear, 
regard the theological and the metaphysical polities sepa- 
rately, in the first place, that we may afterwards under- 
stand their present antagonism, and form an estimate of 
the futile combinations into which men have endeavoured 
to force them. 



THEOLOGICAL POLITY. 

Pernicious as the theological polity may 
be in our day, no true phiIoso])her will ever 
forget that it afforded the l)eneficent guar- 
dianship under which the formation and earliest develop- 
ment of modern societies took place. But it i.s equally 
incontestable that, for three centuries ]ia.st. its influence 
among the most advanced nations has been essentially retro- 
grade, notwithstanding some jiartial services. We need 
not go into any discussion of its doctrine, in order to 
ascertain its powerlessness for future service : for it is 
plain that a polity that could not hold its ground before 
the natural progress of intelligence and of society cau 
never again serve as a basis of social order. The historical 
analysis which I shall have to offer of the causes lhat have 
dissolved the Catholic and feudal system will .sho^v, better 
than any argument, how radical and irretrii'vable is the 
'decay. The theological school ex])laius Ihe fact, as far as 
it can, by fortuitous and, wo might almost say, jiCTsonal 
causes : and, when ttiey will no longer suffice, resorts to its 
common supposition, of a mysterious cajirico of Providence 
which has allotted to social order a season of probation, of 
which no account can be given, either as to its date or its 
duration, or even its character. A contemiilation of liis- 
torical facts however shows that all tlie great successive 
modifications of the theological and military system have, 
from the beginning and increasingly, tended to tbe com- 
plete elimination of a regime which, by tJie fimdainental 
law of social evolution, could never be more tlian piro- 
visional, however indispensable. And if any efforts to 
restore the system could achieve a temporary success, they 
would not bring back society to a normal state, but would 
merely restore the very situation which compelled the 
revolutionary crisis, by obliging it to set about the work of 
destruction again, with more violence, heeause tlie regime 
has altogether ceased to be comjiatihle with progress in the 
most essential respects. While avoiding all controversy on 
80 plain a case, I must briefly present a new view which 
appears to me to xioint out the simplest and surest criterion 
of the value of any social doctrine, and which emphatically 
condemns the theological jiolity. 

Regarded from the logical point of view, the jirohlem 
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. of our social reorganization seems to me 

Critenon of to this one condition : to construct 

socia oc 1 . political doctrine which, in the 

whole of its active development, shall be always fully con- 
sequent on its own jirinciples. No existing doctrines 
approach to a fulfilment of this condition : all contain, as 
indispensable elements, numerous and direct contradic- 
tions on the greater number of important points. It may 
be laid down as a princijde that tlie doctrine which fur- 
nishes accordant solutions on the various leading questions 
of polity, without failing in this one resjicit in the course 
of ajiplication, must, by this indirect test alone, be recog- 
nized as sufficiently adapted to reorganize society ; since 
this intellectual reorganization must mainly consist in re- 
establishing harmony in the troubled system of our social 
ideas. Wlien such a regeneration shall have been accom- 
plished iu an individual mind (and in that way it must 
begin), its generalization, sooner or later, is secure ; for the 
number of minds cannot increase the diflieulty of the intel- 
lectual convergence, but only defer the success. Wo shall 
hereafter find how great is the superiority of the positive 
philosophy in this view ; because, once extended to social 
phenomena, it must connect the different orders of human 
ideas more completely than could be done iu any other way. 
Failure of the The accoinplishinent of this great logical 
theological condition might ho expected from the theo- 
logical jiolily above all others, because its 
doctrine is limited to co-ordinating a system so clearly de- 
fined by its long application, and so fully develojicd in all 
its essential parts, that it may veil be sujiposed secure 
from all serious inconsistency. Tho retrograde school 
accordingly extols habitually, as its characteristic attribute, 
the perfect coherence of its ideas, in contrast with the con- 
tradictions of the revolutionary school. Yet, though the 
theological polity is less inconsistent than the metaphysical, 
it shows a daily increasing tendency to concessions of the 
most radical importance, directly contrary to all its essen- 
tial principles. This is evidence enough of the futility of a 
doctrine which does not even possess the one quality most 
spontaneously correspondent to its nature. The old polir 
tieal system is seen to be destroyed as soon as its most de- 
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voted adherents have lost the true general sentiment of it : 
and this may now be observed, not only in notive practice, 
but among pui-ely speculative minds of a high order, which 
are unconsciously modified by the irresistible influences of 
their age. If examples are desired, we need only bnn.g the 
retrograde doctrine into comparison with the eleineufs of 
modern civilization. There can be no doubt that the 
development of the sciences, of industry, and even of the 
fine arts, was historically the piincijial, though latent 
cause, in the first instance, of the irretrievable decliiu' of 
the theological and military system. At ]»resent, it is the 
ascendancy of the scientific spirit which preserve.s ns from 
any real restoration of the theological sjiiiit ; as, again, the 
industrial spirit, in its jierpetual extension, eonsfitutes onr 
best safeguard against any serious recurrence of the mili- 
tary or feudal sjiirit. Whatever may be flie names given 
to our political struggles, this is tli<‘ real character of our 
social antagonism. Now, amidst this state of things, do 
.we hear of such a thing a.s any government, or even any 
school, seriously ]»roposing ii systematic rejiression of 
science, industry and art ]A» not all pon ers (wit h an eecen - 
trie exception here and there) claim the honour of en- 
couraging their progress V Here we have tlic fir.'t ineou- 
sisteucy of the retrograde polity, annulling its own ju'oject 
of a restoration of the jiast: and tliongli the inconsistency 
is less apparent than some others, it must bo regarded as 
the most decisive of all, because it is more universal and 
more instinctive than any other. Napoleon Bonajiarle 
himself, the liero of retrogression in our time, set himself 
up, in all sincerity, as the protector of industry, art, and 
science. Purely speculative minds, though more easily 
separating themselves from any prevalent tendency, have 
escaped no better from the influence of their times How 
many liave been the attempts, for iii.staiiee, for two cen- 
turies past, on the part of some of the most eminent minds, 
to subordinate reason to faith, according to the theological 
formula ; reason itself being made the supreme judge of 
such a submission, and thus evidencing the contradictory 
ch^iracterof the proposition ! The most eminent thinker of 
^he Catholic school, the illustrious De Maistre, bore involun- 
tary testimony to the necessity of his time when he endea- 
II. L 
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voured, in his principal work, to re-establish the papal 
supremacy on historical and political reasonings, instead of 
ordaining it by divine right, which is the only ground 
appropriate to such a doctrine, and the only ground he 
would have proposed in any age but one in which the 
general Stale of intelligence precluded such a plea. In- 
stances like these may spare us further illustration. 

As for inoi'e direct inconsistencies, more striking, though 
less profound, and comprehended within the present times, 
we see in every sect of the retrograde school a direct oppo- 
sition to some fundamental part of their common doctrine. 
Perhaps the only point on which tlierc is now any unanimity 
in that school is in tlie consent to break up the very basis 
of the catholic and f(>udal system, by surrendering the divi- 
sion between the sjiiritnal and lem])oral ])Ower; or. what 
comes to the same thing, acquiescing in the subordination 
of the spiritual to the temporal authority. In this respect, 
the kings are showing themselves as revolutionary as their 
peoples ; and the [iriests have ratified their own degrada- 
1 ion, in catholic countries no less, than protestaut. If their 
desire is to restore the old system, thiir first step must be 
to uuite the iunumerable sects which have sprung out of 
the decline of Christianity : but every attempt of the sort 
has failed through the blind aud obstinate determination 
of the governments to ret.ain tlie .supreme direction of the 
theological power, the centralization of which they thus 
render imjiossible. Napoleon only sliowcd an exaggerated 
copy, in his violent inconsistencies, of what many princes 
had done before him ; and after his fall, when the sove- 
reigns of Europe united to set up a jwwer in opposition to 
revolutionary tendencies, they usnrjied the attributes of the 
old spiritual authority, and exhibited llie spectacle of a high 
council composed of heiclic chiefs, and governed by a 
schismatic prince. After this, it was manifestly imiiossible 
to introduce the pajial power into the alliance, in any way 
whatever. Such instances of the postponement of religious 
principles to temporal convenience are not new ; but they 
show how the main idea of the old political system has 
ceased to preponderate in the minds of the very persons 
who undertook to restore it. The divisions in the retro- 
grade school have been of late apparent under all circum- 
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gtances, whether of success or defeat. Any temporary 
success oug-ht to rally all dissentients, in a school whicli 
boasts of the unity of its doctrine : yet, through a long 
course of years we have witnessed successive, and more and 
more serious schisms among the subdivisions of the trium- 
phant party. The advocates of Catholicism and those of 
feudality have quarrelled : and the latter have split into 
partisans of aristocracy and defenders of royalty. Undei’ 
the completest restoi'ed supremacy, the schisms would only 
break out again, with more violence, through the incom- 
patibility of the existing social stab' with the old political 
system. The vague as.sent to its general ju'inciples whicli 
is yielded in a sj) culativc sense, must give way in their 
application ; and every practical develojiment must engen- 
der further divisions : and this is the scientific dcscrijition 
of any theory which is incontpatible with the facts. 

When the retrograde party is re<luceJ to the rank of an 
opposition, it has recourseto the principles of the rcvoliitionar} 
doctrine. This has been the ease repeatedly during the 
last throe centuries, when that party has been put ujion the 
defonsiie. Thus we see the Catholics in England, and yet 
more in Ireland, asserting the claim of liberty of conscience, 
while still clamouring for the rejiressiou of Protestantism 
in France, Austria, and elsewhere. Again, when the sove- 
reigns of Europe invoked the aid of the peoides to put 
down Napoleon, they surrendered their retrograde doctrine, 
and testified to the power of the critical, as that which was 
really influencing civilized society, even though they wcri' 
proposing, all tli“ while, to effect the restoration of the 
ancient polity. We have seen something oven more won- 
derful since that struggle. We have seen the retrograde 
party taking possession of the whole body of critical doc- 
trine, endeavouring to systematize it for its own uses, and 
sanctioning all its anarchical consequences ; trying to set 
up the catholic and fetidal n'ffim'’ by the very means which 
have destroyed it ; and believing that a mere change in the 
person of tlie sovereign would intercept the consequences of 
a political movement which they had d<.)no nothing to 
i^odify.' This is simply a new way of signing a political 

’ This was written iluring the reign of Louis Philippe, and the 
Administration of M. Guizot. 
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abdication, however the ability of those who do it nlay be 
extolled. — We need not look further for illustrations of the 
pregnant fact that a polity which is the type of unity and ' 
permanence has been full of schisms, and now contains' 
elements directly incompatible with its fundamental prin* 
ciples ; and that, as when we find De Mai.stre reproaching 
Bossuet with mistaking the nature of c'atholicism, and then 
himself falling into inconsistencies, the ]>arty of Order is 
proposing to re-establish that which is not comjirehended 
by its most illustrious defenders. 

Turning now to the Metaphysical polity, 
sicftJ polity must first observe and carefully remember 

that its doctrine, though exclusively critical, 
and therefore revolutionary, has still always had the virtue 
of being progressive, having, in fact, superintended the 
chief political progress accomplished during the last three 
centuries, which must be, in the first instance, essentially 
negative. What this doctrine had to do w.as to break up a 
system which, having directed the early growth of the 
human inmd and society, tended to protract that infantile 
period : and thus, the political triumph of the metaphysical 
school was a necessary preparation for the advent of the 
positive school, for which the task is exclusively reserved of 
terminating the revolutionary piriod by the lormatioii of a 
system uniting Order with Progress. Tliougli the meta- 
physical system, considered by itself. ])resent.s a character 
of direct anarchy, an historical view of it, such as we shall 
take hereafter, shows that, considered in its origin, and in 
its antagonism to the old system, it constitutes a necessary 
provisional state, and must be dangerously active till the 
new political organization which is to succeed it is ready to 
put an end to its agitations. 

The passage from one social system to another can never 
be continuous and direct. There is always a transitional 


state of anarchy which lasts for some generations at least ; ' 
and lasts the longer the more complete is the renovation 
to be wrought. The best political progress that can be 
made during such a period is in gradually demolishing the 
former system, the foundations of which had been sapped, 
before. While this inevitable process is going on, the 
elements of the new system are taking form as politiosil'i 
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jnstitutiotis, and the reorffanization is stimulated by the 
experience of the evils of anarchy. There is another reason 
'why the constitution of the new system cannot take place 
before the destruction of the old 5 that without that de- 
struction no adequate conception could be formed of what 
must be done. Short as is <iur life, and feeble as is our 
reason, we cannot emancipate ourselves from the influence 
of our environment. Even the wildest dreamers reflect in 
their dreams the contemporary social state: and much 
more impossible is it to form a concei)tiou of a true 
political system, radically different from that amidst which 
we live. The highest order of minds cannot discern the 
characteristics of the coming ]>eriod till they are close 
upon it ; and before that, the incrustations of the old 
system will have been pretty much broken away, and tlie 
popular mind will have been used to the spectacle of its 
demolition. The strongest head of all antiquity is an 
example of this. Aristotle could not concc'ive of a state 
of society that was not founded on slavery, the irrevocable 
abolition of which took place some centuries after him. — 
These considerations are illustrative of our own times, for 
which all former transition periods were merely a prepara- 
tion. Never before was the destined renovation so extensive 
and So thorough; and never Itefore, therefore, was the 
critical j)reparatory period so protracted and so perilous. 
For the first time in the history of the world, the revo- 
lutionary action is attached to a complete doctrine of 
methodical negation of all regular government. Such 
being the origin of the existing critical doctrine, we can 
explain the services which that doctrine has hitherto ren- 
dered, and the obstacles which it now opposes to the reor- 
ganization of modern society. We shall see hereafter how 
each of its principal dogmas has sprung out of some corre- 
sponding decay in the old social order ; a decay which then 
proceeded all the faster for the opposition having become 
a dogma. The misfortune of the case lies in the doctrine 
which was thus necessarily relative to the old system 
coming by degrees to be supposed absolute ; but we may 
■iflave it to those who desire it to blame the political con- 
duct of our fathers, without whose energetic perseveranefe 
we. should not have found ourselves at our present stage of 
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progress, or have been able to conceive of the better polity 
that is approaching. The absolute or metaphysical spirit 
was necessary to direct the formation of the critical and 
anti-theological doctrine, which needed all possible energy 
to overthrow the great ancient system ; and this energy 
could no otherwise be imparted to the dogmas of the 
critical philosophy. The necessity and the fact of the case 
are obvious enough ; but not the less must we deplore the 
consequence, — that the energy imparted to the anarchical 
priufijdc has gone on to imjiede the institution of the very 
political order for which it came to prepare the way. 
When, in the natural course of events, any doctrine has 
become hostile to the purposes it was destined to serve, it 
is evidently done with ; and its end. or the close of its 
activity, is near. Wo have seen that the retrograde or 
theological polity has become as disturbing as the meta- 
physical or revolutionary : if we find also that the latter, 
whose office was to aid progress, has become obstructive, 
it is clear that both doctrines are worn out. and must 
soon be replaced by a new philosophy. — This condition 
of the metajihysical jiolity is a matter so serious that we 
must dwell upon it a little, to see how so provisional an 
influeiK e can have produced the appearanci* of a new* and 
stable s\ stem. 


The spirit of revolutionary polity is to erect into a per- 
manency the temporary action which it jirompts. For 
instance, being in antagonism with ancient order, its ten- 


Becoines 1 deucy is to represent all govcriiincnt as being 
structive ' enemy of society, and the duty of society 

to be to keep up a 2>erpetual snsjiicion and 
vigilance, restricting the activity of government more and 


more, in order to guard against its eucroaehments, so as to 


reduce it at length to mere functions of police, in no way 
participating in the supreme direction of collective action 


and social development. This was the inevitable action 
by whkh the social evolution was brought about: and it 


is our misfortune that it now remains as an obstacle to 


the reorganization that we need. As the process could 
not but occupy several centuries, the power that wrought 
it must needs be invested with something definitive and 
absolute in the popular view, which cannot look far beyond 
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the present : and it was well that it was so ; for the old 
system could not have been deprived of its directing; 
powers, if they had not been stripped off from the scvei-ii- 
ments, and assumed by the polity which had arisen to 
supersede them. 

Eegarding the doctrine in a mori' special Do^nuaof 
view, it is clear that its most important liljorty <i( 
principle is the right of free inquiry, or the (■unsoionce. 
dogma of unbounded liberty of conscience ; iuvolviug tlie 
immediate consequences of the lils'rtv of the press, or of 
any other mode of expression, and of commnnicatiou of 
opinions. This is the rall\ ingqioiiit of the revolutionary 
doctrine, to which all orilers of minds have come up, — the 
proud and the humble, tlu' wise and the weak,-- those 
whose other ojiinious were i-ompatible with this dogma, 
and those who iiucoiisciously held views of an opjiosite 
order. The impulse of this emancijiation was irresistilde ; 
and the revolutionary contagion was; in this one respcid, 
universal. It is a chief characteristic of the mind of 
society in this century. The most zealous ])artisans c'f Ihe 
theological ]iolity are as apt as their adversaries to judge 
by their personal knowledge; and those who. in tliidr 
writings, set up as defenders of sjiiritual government, 
recognize, like the revolutionists whom they attack, no 
other supreme authority than that of their own reason. 
Now if we look at what is the real meaning of this dogma 
of the universal and absolute right of inquiry, we shall 
find that it is the mere abstract expression (such as is 
common in metaphysics) of the temjKuary state of un- 
bounded liberty in which the human mind was left by the 
decay of the theological jdiilosojdiv, and which must last 
till the social advent of the j»ositive jiliilosophy. Such an 
embodiment of the fact of tlie absence of intellectual regu- 
lation powerfully concurred in expediting the dissolution 
of the old system. The formula <'Ould not but appear 
absolute at the time, because no one could foresee the 
scope of the transitional state which it marked ; a state 
which is even now mistaken by many enlightened minds 
for a definitive one. Negative as we now see this dogma 
to be, signifying release from old authority while waiting 
.^fqr the necessity of positive science, (a necessity which. 
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already puts liberty of conscience out of the question in 
astronomy and physics, etc.,) the absolute character sup- 
posed to reside in it gave it energy to fulfil its revolu- 
tionary destination ; enabled philosophers to explore the 
principles of a new organization ; and, by admitting the 
right of all to a similar research, encouraged the discus- 
sion which must ])rocode and effect the triumph of those 
principles. Whenever those principles shall have become 
established, the right of free inquiry will abide within its 
natural and permanent limits: that is, men will discuss, 
under appropriate intellectual conditions, the real connec- 
tion of various consequences with fundamental rules uni- 
formly respected. Till then, the opinions which will 
hereafter bring understandings into submission to an exact 
continuous discipline by embodying the principles of the 
new social order can ai>pear only as simple individual 
thoughts, produced in virtue of the right of free inquiry ; 
since their final supremacy can result in no other way than 
from the voluntary assent of numbers, after the freest dis- 
cussion. I shall enter further into this subject hereafter; 
and what I have said will, I hojjo, prevent any one being 
shocked by my general a])preciation of the revolutionary 
dogma of free inquiry, as it is plain that without it this 
book would never have been written. 

Indispen.sable and salutary as it has been, this dogma 
can never be an organic priucijile: and, moreover, it con- 
stitutes an obstacle to reorganization, now that its activity 
is no lougi'r absorbed by the demolition of the old political 
order. In any case, private or public, the state of inquiry 
can evidently be only provisional, indicating the condition 
of mind which 2irecedes and jirepiares for a final decision, 
towards which <iur reason is always tending, even when it 
is renouncing old ])rincij)les, in order to form new ones. 
It is taking the exception for the rule when we set up, as 
a natural and permanent state, the precarious situation 
which belongs to the period of transition ; and we ignore 
the deepest necessities of human reason when we would 
protract that scepticism which is produced by the passage 
from one mode of belief to another, and which is, in our 
need of fixed points of conviction, a kind of morbid pet- 
■turbation which cannot lie firolonged beyond the correspond- 
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ing crisis -without serious danger. To be always e.xamining 
and never deciding would be regarded as something like 
madness in private conduct ; and no dogmatic consecration 
of such conduct in all individuals could constitute any 
perfection of social order, with regard to ideas which it is 
much more essential, and much more difficult to establish 
beyond the reach of dispute There are very few persons 
who consider themselves lit to sit in judgment on the 
astronomical, physical, and chemical ideas wliieli are des- 
tined to enter into social circulation ; and everybody is 
willing that those ideas should direct corresponding opera- 
tions ; and here we see the beginnings of iutelleetnal 
government. Can it be supposed that the most iinjiortant 
and the most delicate coucejitions, and those which by their 
complexity are accessible to only a small number of highly- 
jjrepared understandings, are to be abandoned to the arbi- 
trary and variable decisions of the least eompeb iit minds? 
If suiih an anomaly could be imagined permanent, a disso- 
lution of the social state must ensue, tlirough the ever- 
growing divergence of individual understandings, delivered 
over to their disorderly natural impulses in tbe most vague 
and easily perverted of all orders of ideas. The speculative 
inertia common to most minds, and perhaps, to a certain 
extent, the wise reserve of pojmlar good sense, fend, no 
doubt, to restriet such political aberrations: but these are 
influences too feeble to root out the pretension of every 
man to set himself up as a sovereign arbiter of social 
theories ; — a pretension which every intelligent man blames 
in others, with a reservation, more or less explicit, of his 
own personal competency. Now the intellectual reor- 
ganization cannot proceed amidst such a state of tiling, 
because the convergence of minds requires the renuncia- 
tion by the greater number of their right of individual 
inquir)"^ on subjects above their qualifications, and re- 
quiring, more than any others, a real and permanent 
agreement. Then again, the unbridled ambition of ill- 
prepared intellects rushes in among the most complex and 
obscure questions ; and these disturbances, though they 
must finally neutralize each other, make terrible devas- 
tation in the interval ; and each one that is destroyed 
.^Jttakes way for another; so that the issue of these con- 
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troversies is a perpetual aggravation of the intellectual 
anarchy. 

No association whatever, even of the smallest number of 
individuals, and for the most temporary objects, can sub- 
sist without a certain degree of reciprocal confidence, intel- 
lectual and moral, among its members, each one of whom 
has incessantly to act upon views which he must admit on 
the faith of some one else. If it is so in this limited case, 
there is something monstrous in proposing the opposite 
procedure in the case of the whole hnman race, each one of 
whom is at an extreme distance from the collective point 
of view, and is the last person of the whole number fit to 
judge of the rules by which liis personal action should be 
directed. Be the intellectual develojnnent of each and all 
what it may, social order must ever be iucom])atible witha 
perpetual discussion of the foundations of society. Sys- 
tematic toleration can exist only with ri'gard to ojiinions 
which are considered indifferent or doubtful, as we see in 
that aspect of the revolutionary spirit which lakes its stand 
on Protestantism, where the innumerable Christian sects 
are too weak to protend to spiritual dominion, but where 
there is as fierce an intolerance about any eominoii jioiiit of 
doctrine or discipline as in the Komisli Church itself. And 
when the critical doctrine was. at the bcginiiing of the 
French Eevolutioii, supposed to be organic, wc know how 
the directors of the niovenient strove to obtain a general 
assent, voluntary or forced, to the dogmas of the revolu- 
tionary philosophy, which they regarded as the bases of 
social order, and therefore above controversy. We shall see 
hereafter what are the due limits of the right of free 
inquiry, in a general way, and in regard to our own social 
period. It is enough to observe here that political good 
sense has adopted, to express the first requisite of all 
organization, that fine axiom of the Catholic Church ; in 
necessary things, unity ; in doubtful things, liberty : in all 
things, charity : — a maxim which admirably proposes the 
problem, without, however, suggesting the jirinciples by 
which it must be solved, and that unity attained which 
would be a mere illusion if it did not result, in the first 
instance, from free discussion. 

The dogma which ranks next in importance to that of 
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.free inquiry is that of Equality ; and in the 
same way, it is taken to be absolute when 
it is only relative, and permanent, while it 


r)(>H:ina of 
Kquality. 


expresses merely the position of minds (Mn]>loyed in break- 
ing up the old system. It is an immediate eouseqnonee 


of liberty of conseience, which lu-ings after it the most 
fundamental equality of alt,— that of intelliL;euee. The 


supposition of its being absolute w'as not less neeessarv in 
this case than the former; for, if all social elassiticatiou 


had not been systematically disallowed, the old corj^ira- 
tions would have jireserved tlieir sway, from the impossi- 
bility of their conceiving of any other elassiticatiou. To 
this day we have no sufficiently distinct notion ourselves of 
such an arrangement as would be truly aiipropriate to a 
new state of civilization. Wlicntlic dogma of e(]uality had 
achieved the overthrow of the old polities, it could not but 
become an obstacle to any reorganization, because its 
activity must then be directed against the bases of any new 
elassiticatiou whatever; for, of counsc;, any elassiticatiou 
must be iiieomjjatible with the equality that wa,s elaiined 
for all Since the abolition of slavery, there lias been no 
denial, from any quarter, of the i-ight of every man (inno- 
cent of strong anti-social conduct) to expect from all others 
the fulfilment (<f the conditions necessary to tlie iiatairal 
development of his personal activity, suitably direided ; but 
beyond that undisputed right, men camiot be made, be- 
cause they are not, equal, nor even equivalent ; and they 
cannot therefore possess, in a state of association, any 
identical rights beyond the great original one. The simple 
physical inequalities whii-li fix the attention of supertieial 
observers are much less marked than iiitelleetual and 
moral differences ; and the progress of civilization tends ti> 
increase these more important differences, as much as to 
lessen the inferior kind : and, applied to any assemblage 
of persons thus developed, the dogma of equality become.s 
anarchical, and directly hostile to its original destination. 

The second result of the dogma of liberty Dogma of the 
of conscience is the Sovereignty of the Sovereignty of 
people: and, like the former, it wrought at ^ cope, 
first the double service of destroying the old regime and 
v preparing for a new one. Till the final system could be 
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constituted, the only safeguard against the renewed supre- 
macy of the old one was in the setting up of provisional 
instilutioiiB, which the iDeoplos claimed the absolute right 
to change at will. It was only by means of the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty that that succession of political 
endeavours could tahe jjlace which must precede the in- 
stallation of a true system of government, whenever the 
intellectual renovation of society shall be sufficiently 
advanced to settle the conditions and natural extent of the 
dift'ereut sovereignties. Meanwhile, in discharging its func- 
tion, this dogma proves its revolutionary character before 
our eyes, by opposing all reorganization, condemning, as it 
does, all the superior to an arbitrary dependence on the 
multitude of the inferior, by a kind of transference to the 
peojjles of the divine right which had become the oppro- 
brium of kings. 

Dogma (if Na- The revolutionary spirit of the critical 
tional Inde- doctrine manifests itself no less clearly when 
penifence. look at international relations. The 

necessity of order being in this case more equivocal and 
obscure, the absence of all regulating power has been 
more ingenuously declared than in other cases. When the 
ancient sjiiritual power vtas ]>olitically annulled, the disso- 
lution of European order followed spontaneously from the 
principle of liberty of conscience; and the most natural 
papal function was at an end. Till the new social organiza- 
tion shall show us the law by which the nations shall be- 
come once more connected, the metajihysieal notions of 
national isolation, and therefore of mutual non-interven- 
tion, must prevail ; and they will be regarded as absolute 
till it appears how they defeat their own end. As all 
attempts at European co-ordination must otherwise be 
directed by the ancient system, we owe to the doctrine of 
national independence our rescue from the monstrous 
arrangement of the most civilized nations being politically 
subordinated to the least advanced, because the latter weir 
least changed from their ancient state, and would be sure 
therefore to be placed at the head of such an association. 
But, if such a doctrine were more than provisional, the 
nations would sink below their state in the Middle Ages ; 
and at the very time when they are marked out, by an ever- 
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growing resemblance, for an association more extensive. 
a»d, at the same time more regular, than that which was 
proposed by the old catholic and feudal system. It is 
clear that when the dogma of national isolation lias ful- 
filled its function of separating the nations, in order to a 
preparation for a new union, its further action musl. bo as 
purely anarchical as that of its iiredecessors. 

A brief notice of the logical inconsistency of the revolu- 
tionary doctrine will conclude our jueliininary review of it. 

This inconsistency is more radical and i„(.|,nsiMtcnci 
more manifest than in the case of the retro- ot tiie Mela-' 
grade or theological doctrine; hut it docs pliysical doc- 
not imply so utter a condeiiiiiation ; not oiilv 
on account of its recent formation, but because such a vice 
does not prevent its fulfilling its critical offici*. Notwith- 
standing profound differences, the adversaries of the old 
polity found no difficulty in uniting for succc.'sive partial 
demolitions about which they were agreed, posiponiiig till 
their jieriod of success their contests about the ulterior 
developuicuts of their doctrine ; a course which would be 
impossible in the ease of any organic ojicnitimi, in which 
each part must be considered in its relation to the wliolc. 
Thus far only, however, can the inconsistency lie tolcratcil. 
When once the whole of any doctrine becoine.s lio.stilu to 
its original purpo.ses, it is coiidomiied : and this is true of 
the mctajihysical doctrine, which at once opposes the pro- 
gress it professed to aid, and sustains the foundations of 
the political system it jiroposcd to destroy. 

Its culminating point was at the most marked jieriod of 
the first French Kevolution, when it was, by an unavoidable 
illusion, taken to be the principle of social reorganization. 
It was then seen in its best aspect of consistency and 
power ; and then it was that, the ancient .system being dis- 
posed of, its vices became apparent. It showed itself 
hostile to all social reorganization, and became actually 
retrograde in its character by setting itself up in violent 
opposition to the movement of modern eivilizalion. For 
one illustration, look at the strange irieta- Notion of ,a 
physical notion of a sujiposed state of nature, st.ate of N'a- 
which was to be the primitive and invariable tint. 

’'’iype of every social state. This doctrine is not to be attri- 
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buted to Souaseau alone. It is tbat of all philosophers, in 
all times and countries, who have unconsciously concurred 
in developing the revolutionary metaphysical doctrine 
which Rousseau, by his urgent dialectics, only pushed to 
its real conclusions. His doctrine, which represents a state 
of civilization as an ever-growing degeneracy from the 
primitive ideal tvj)e, is common to all modern metaphy- 
sicians ; and we shall see hereafter that it is only the 
metaphysical form of the theological dogma of the degrada- 
tion of the human race by original sin. According to such 
a principle, all jiolitical reformation must be regarded as 
destined to re-establish that primitive state ; and what 
is that but organizing a universal rotrogradation , though 
with progressiie intentions ? The apjilications of this 
doctrine have bc^eii in conformity to its j>liilo.so])hical con- 
stitution. Wlu'ii it was necessary to replace the feudal 
and catholic ri'(jimc, men did not fix their contemplation on 
the social future, but summoned uj) their imperfect remem- 
brances of a very distant ])ast, trying to substitute for a 
decrepit system a more ancient and decrepit system still, 
but. for that very reason, nearer to the primitive type. 
Instead of a worn-out catliobcisni, they proposed a sort of 
metajihysical jiolytheisin, at the same time tbat, in polity, 
they desired to replace the Middle Age system by the 
radically inferior nijiiite of the Greeks and Romans. The 
very elements of modern civilization, the only possible 
germs of a new so< ial stole, were endangered by barbaric 
condemnation of the industrial and artistic advancement 
of modern society, iii the name of primitive virtue and sim- 
plicity. Even the scientific si)irit, which is the only principle 
of intellectual organization, was stigmatized as tending to 
institute an aristocracy of knowledge which was as incom- 
patible a.s any other aristocracy with the original equality 
that was to be sot up again. Lavoisier was the martyr of 
this state of ojiinioii ; and it is his case that will illustrate 
the period to our remotest posterity. It is useless for the 
metaphysical school to represent such results as portentous 
or eccentric incidents. Their legitimate descent from the 
revolutionary polity is evident and certain ; and we should 
witness a repetition of them if it were possible (which it is 
not) for this polity to become prevalent again. The ten- 
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d«acy to social retrogradation. under the idea of retuniing 
to the primitive state, so thoroughly belongs to the meta- 
physical polity, that the new hm-Is who. in their brief day, 
have most haughtily censur<;d the revolutionary imitatiim 
of Greek and Eoinan types, have Tincoiisciously reproduced 
the same error in a far more marked way liy strivlug to re- 
establish the confusion between the teinjioral and spiritual 
power, and extolling, as the highest social perfection, a 
return to the Egyjjtian or Hebrew theocracy, founded on 
fetichism, disguised under the name of jtantheism. 

As the metaphysical doctrine was the issue 
of the theological, and destined to modify it, tiw 'woni-ont 
it was a jiiatt 'r of course that it should vindi- 
cate the general foundations of the old system, even after 
having destroyed its chief conditions of existence Every 
reformer, for three centuries past, while urging the develop- 
ment of the critical spirit further than l)is ju-cdceessors, 
assumed to set inimutal)le bounds to it ; deriving his limita- 
tions from the old system. All the ab.solnte rights pro- 
claimed as tlie basis of the new doctrine were guaranteed 
by a sort of religious eonseeratiou, iu the last resort ; and 
this was indispensable, if their eflieaey was m)t to hi' im- 
paired by continual discussion. It was always with an in- 
vocation of the principles of the old polity on their lips 
that the reformers proceeded to demolish the spiritual and 
temporal instil utions iu which they were embodied; and 
the whole rci/twe fell through the conflict of its chief 
elements, lleiu-e there arose, in the intellect iial region, a 
Christianity more and more attenuated or simplified, and 
reduced at last to t hat vague and imjiotcnt theism vhich. 
by a monstrous conjunction of terms, metaphysicians have 
entitled Natural Eehijimi, as if all religion were not neces- 
sarily supernatural. The pretension to direct a social re- 
organization by this strange conception is merely a recur- 
rence to the old principle tliat social order must rest on a 
theological basis. This is now the most fatal inconsistency 
of the revolutionarv school ; and while armed with such a 
concession, the advocates of Catholicism will always have 
an incontestable logical superiority over the irrational de- 
famers of the old faith, who proclaim the need of a religious 
rikganization, and vet di.^^allow all the necessarv conditions. 
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It is clear that society would be condemned to a perpetuity 
of the intellectual anarchy which characterizes it at present 
if it were to be for ever made up of minds which admit 
the want of a theological regime on the one hand, while, on 
the other, they reject its principal conditions of existence ; 
and those who thus acknowledge themselves incapable have 
no right to discredit the only rational way to reorganization 
which remains open, and by which every other order of 
human conceptions has been happily retrieved and estab- 
lished. The social application of the positive philosophy 
remains as the resource, and the only resource, after the 
failure of both the preceding systems. 

Ill its temjioral ap])licatioii the incousis- 
teney of the inetapliysieal doctrine is as con- 
spicuous as in the spiritual. It strives to 
preserve, if not the feudal, at least the military spirit, in 
which the feudal had its origin. The French nation did, it 
is true, ill their revolutionary enthusiasm, proscribe war from 
that time forward ; but when the armed coalition of the 
retrograde forces of Europe brought out an immense 
amount of energy for self-defence, for the sake of the pro- 
gressiic movement, the sentiment, which was grounded on 
no principle, soon disappeared, and France w'as distin- 
guished by the most conspicuous military activity, invested 
with its most (ippressive cliaracteristics. The military 
spirit is in fact so congenial wuth the critical doctrine that 
any' pretext will serve for its indulgence : as for instance, 
when it is proposed to regulate by war tbo action of the 
more advanced nations upon the less advanced The true 
logical consequence of this would be a universal uproar ; 
but, happily, the nature of modern civilization saves us 
from danger. The tendency ot the critical n'gime in this 
respect is shown by the perpetual endeavours of the various 
sections of the revolutionary school to reinstate the memory 
of the man who, of all others, strove for political retro- 
gradation, by wasting an enormous amount of power in 
the restoration of the military and theological system. 
Princijile of Before quitting the subject of the incou- 
Political Cen- sistencies of this school, I must, in justice, 
tralization. point out one more contradiction which, as 
being of a jirogressivo character, is honourable to those 
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moBt advanced minds which entertain it, and which alone 
miderstand its necessity, opposed as it is to the dogmas of 
independence and isolation which constitute the siiirit of 
the critical school. I refer to the pviuciidc of i-olitical 
centralization. The two parties seem here to have champed 
sides. The retrograde doctrine, notwithstanding its immd 
pretensions to order and unity, preaches (lie (hstnhution 
political centres, in the secret hojie of jiri'scrving the 
old system yet a while longer ainoiig tlie most hai’kward of 
the populations, by keejiiug them aloof from the general 
centres of civilization; while the revolutioiuirv polirv, on 
the other hand, jiroud of having witlistood, m France, the 
coalition of the old powers, discards its own maxims to 
recommend the subordination of tlie secoudary to the 
principal centres by which such a noble stand has already 
been made, and which must become a most vahuihle 
auxiliary of reorganization. Thus alone can the reorganiza- 
tion be, in the first j.ilacc, restricted to a choice jMipnlatiou. 
In brief, the revolution.iry school alone liiis understood 
that the increasing anarchy of the time, intellectual and 
moral, requires, to prevent a complete dislocation of society, 
a growing conccnlratioii of political action, projicrlv .so 
called. 

Thus, after three centuries, employed in the necessary 
demolition of the ancient n'l/iHit’, the critical doctrine show's 
itself as incapable of other applieation. and as inconsistent 
as we have now seen it to bo. It is no more tit to secure 
Progress, than the old doctrine to maintain Order. But, 
feeble as they are apart, they actually sustain each other 
by their very antagonism. It is miiversally understood 
that neither can ever again achieve a permanent triiiiiiph ; 
but, so strong is the apprehension of even the temjioiarv 
preponderance of either, that the general mind, for want 
of a more rational point of support, employs each doctrine 
111 turn to restrain the encroachments of the other. This 
miserable oscillation of our social life must proceed till a 
real doctrine, as truly organic as j.rogressive, shall reconcile 
for us the two aspects of the great political problem. 
Then, at last, the two opposite doctrines will disappear for 
ever in the new conception that will be seen to be com- 
JJi&tely adapted to fulfil the destination of both. Often has 
II. M 
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6ach party, blinded by some temporary success, believed 
that it had annihilated the other ; and never has the event 
failed to mock the ignorant exultation. The critical doctrine 
seemed to have humbled for ever the catholic-feudal school ; 
but that school arose ap^ain. Napoleon thought he had 
accomplished a retroo-rade reaction ; but the very energy of 
his efforts caused a reaction in favour of revolutionary 
principles. And thus society continues to vibrate between 
conflicting influences ; and those influences continue to 
exist only by their mutual neutralization. For that purpose 
only, indeed, are they now ever applied. Neither could be 
spared before the advent of the state which is to succeed 
them. Without the one, we should lose the sentiment of 
Order, and without the other, that of Progress ; and the 
keeping alive this sentiment, on either hand, is the only 
practical efficacy which now remains to them. Feeble 
as the conception must be, in the absence of anv principle 
which unites the two requisites, it is preserved by the pre- 
sence of the two decaving systems ; and they keep before 
the minds of both ]jhilosopbers and the public the true 
conditions of social reorganization, which otherwise our 
feeble nature might misconceive or lose sight of. Having 
the two types before us, we see the solution of the great 
problem to be, to form a doctrine which shall be more 
organic than the theological, and more progressive than 
the metaphysical. 

The old political system can be no pattern for a n'gime 
suitable to a widely different civilization ; but we are not 
under the less obligation to study it, in order to loam what 
are the essential attributes of all social organization, which 
must reappear in an improved state in the future. The 
general conceyition of the theological and military system 
even seems to me to have jtassed too much out of sight. 
And. as to the Critical system, there can be no question of 
its affording, by its progressive character, and its exposure 
of the preceding ri^qime, a most valuable stimulus to society 
to seek for something better than mere modifications of 
systems that have failed. The common comjilaint that it 
renders all government impossible, is a mere avowal of 
impotence on the part of those who utter it. Whatever 
are its imperfections, it fulfilled for a time one of the two 
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requisites: its abolition would in no way assist the re- 
establishment of Order; and no declamations against the 
revolutionary philosophy will ;„ffect the instinctive attach- 
ment of society to principles which have directed its jiolitical 
progress for three centuries jiast, and which are believed 
to represent the indispensable conditions of its future 
development. Each of its dogmas affords an indication 
of how the improvement is to be effected. Each expresses 
the political aspect of certain high moral obligations which 
the retrograde school, with all its pretensions, was com- 
pelled to ignore, because its system had lost all power to 
fulfil them. In this way, the dogma of Eice Inquiry 
decides that the spiritual reorganization must result from 
purely intellectual action, providing for a final voluntary 
and unanimous assent, without the disturbing intervention 
of any heterogeneous jiower. Again, the d.iginas of 
Equality and the Sovereignty of the jieoplu devolve on the 
new powers and classes of society tlie duty of a jiublic- 
spirited social conduct, instead of working the many for the 
interests of the few. The old system jiractised these mo- 
ralities in its best days ; but they are now iiiaiutaiued only 
by the revolutionary doctrine, which it would be fatal to 
part with till we have some substitute in these jiarticular 
respects ; for the effect would be that we sliould be delivered 
over to the dark desjiotism of the old svstem ; — to the re- 
storers of ri'ligioiis, for instance, who, it proselytism failed, 
would have recourse to tyranny to coinjiel unity, if once 
the principle of free inquiry were lost from among us. 

It is useless to declaim against the critical jiliilosophy, 
and to deplore, in the name of social order, the dissolving 
energy of the spirit of analysis and inquiry. It is only by 
their use that we can obtain materials for reorganization ; 
materials which shall have been thoroughly tested by free 
discussion, carried on till general conviction is secured. 
The philosophy wliicli will arise out of this satisfaction of 
the public reason will then assign the rational limits wliicli 
must obviate the abuse of the analytical spirit, by establish- 
ing that distinction in social matters, between the field of 
reasoning and that of ]>ure observation, which we have 
.,|ound already marked out in regard to every other kind of 
‘science. 
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Tlaough consigned, by the course of events, to a negative 
doctrine for awhile, society has never renounced the laws 
of human reason : and when the proper time arrives, society 
will use the rights of this reason to organize itself anew, 
on 2)rinciples which will then have been ascertained and 
estimated. The existing state of no-government seems 
necessary at jireseut, in order to that ascertainment of 
princi]3les ; but it does not at all follow, as some eccentric 
individuals seem to think, that the right of inquiry imposes 
the duty of never deciding. The prolonged indecision 
proves merely that the principles which are to close the 
deliberation are not yet sufficiently established. In the 
same way. because society' claims the right of choosing and 
varying its institutions and governing jiowers, it by no 
means follows that the right is for ever to he used in 
choosing and varying, when its indefinite use shall have 
become injurious. When the right conditions shall have 
been ascertained, society will submit its choice to the rules 
which will secure its efficacy ; and in the interval, nothing 
can he more favourable to future order than that the 
political course should he kept open, to admit of the free 
rise of the new social system. As it happens, the peoples 
have, thus far, erred on the side of too liasty a desire for 
reorganization, and a too generous confidence in every 
promise of social order, instead of having sliown the sys- 
tematic distrust attributed to the revolutionary doctrine by 
those whose worn-out claims will not hear discussion. There 
is more promise of political reorganization in the revolu- 
tionary doctrine than in the retrograde, though it is the 
supreme claim of the latter to he the safeguard of social 
Order. 

„ . Such is the vicious circle in which we are 

doctnne at present confined. We have seen what is 

the antagonism of two doctrines that are 
powerless apart, and have no operation hut in neutralizing 
each other. They have lost their activity as preponderating 
influences, and are seen now in the form of political debate, 
which they daily direct by the one furnishing all the essen- 
tial ideas of government, and the other the principles of 
opposition. At shorter and shorter intervals, a partial and 
transient superiority is allowed to the one or the other. 
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when its antagonist threatens danger. Out of these oseil- 
lations a third opinion has arisen, which is coustructeil out 
of their ruins, and takes its station iietween them. I 
suppose we must give the name of Doctrine to tliis inter- 
. mediate opinion, bastard and inconsistent as is its character; 
for it is presented b}' very earnest doctors, ivlio urge it 
upon us as a type of the final j.olitical philosophy. We 
must call it the Stationary Doctrine; and we see it, in 
virtue of that quality, occupying the scene of politics, among 
the most advanced people, for aliovo a quarter of a century. 
Essentially provisional as it is, the Stationary school 
naturally serves as a guide to society in preserving the 
material order, without whieli a true doctrine could not 
have its free growth. It may he necessary for our weak- 
ness that the leaders of this school sliould bup])ose that 
they have a doctrine which is destined to triii'ii])li ; but 
whatever benefits arise from their action arc much impaired 
by the mistake of supposing our niiseralle triiiibition state 
a permanent type of the social condition. Tlie stationary 
polity not only contains inconsistencies, but it is itself 
inconsistency erected into a principle. It acknowledges 
the essential princijiles of the other systems, but prevents 
their action. Disdainful of Utopias, it projioses the wildest 
of them all;— that of fixing society for ever in a contra- 
dictory position between retrogradatioii and regeneration. 
The theory serves to keep in check the other two philo- 
sophies ; and this may be a good : but, on the other hand, 
it helps to keep them alive ; and it is, in so far, an obstacle 
to reorganization. When I present my historical review of 
society, I shall explain the special assemblage of social 
conditions whicli gave England her parliamentary monarchy, 
so lauded by the school of mixed doctrine, but in fact, an 
exceptional institution, whose inevitable end cannot be 
very far off. When we enter upon that analysis, we shall 
see how great is the error of jihilosophers and statesmen 
when they have taken up a singular and transient case as 
the solution of the revolutionary crisis of modern societies, 
and have endeavoured to transplant on the European con- 
tinent a purely local system, which would be deprived in 
the process of its very roots : for it is an organized Protes- 
mntism which is its main spiritual basis in England. The 
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expectation attached to this single specious aspect of the 
stationary doctrine will make a future examination of jt 
important ; and we shall then see how hopeless is the con- 
stitutional metaphysics of the balance of powers, judged 
by that instance whi'-h serves as the common ground of 
such social fictions After all the vast efforts made to 
nationalize el8ewhe.^e the stationary compromise, it has 
never succeeded anywhere but in its native land ; and this 
proves its powerlessness in regard to the great social pro- 
blem. The only possible result is that the mischief should 
pass from the acute to the chronic state, becoming in- 
curable by the recognition as a principle of the transient 
antagonism winch is its chief symptom. Its principal 
merit is that it admits the double aspect of the social 
problem, and the necessity of reconciling Order and Pro- 
gress • but it introduces no new idea ; and its recognition 
amounts therefore to nothing more than an equal sacrifice, 
when necessary, of the one and the other. The order that 
it protects is a merely material order ; and it therefore 
fails in that function precisely in crises when it is most 
wanted On the other hand, this function continues to be 
attributed to royalty, which is the only power of the old 
polity that is still active ; now, the haliinoe which is insti- 
tuted by the stationary doctrine surrounds the royal power 
with bonds that are always tightening, while declaring that 
royal power to be the chief basis of the government. It is 
only a question of time when the function of sovereignty, 
thus embarrassed, shall cease, and the pretended balance 
be destroyed. This parliamentary polity serves the cause 
of progress no better than that of order ; for, as it jiroposes 
no new principle, the re-strain ts which it puts upon the 
revolutionary spirit are all derived from the ancient system, 
and therefore tend to liecome more and more retrograde 
and oppressive. An example of this is, the restrictions 
on the right of election ; restrictions always derived from 
irrational material conditions, which, being arbitrary in 
their character, oppress and irritate, without answering 
their j)ropo8ed purpose, and leave the multitude of the 
excluded much more offended than the small number of 
the privileged are gratified. 

There is no need to say more in this place of the mixed 
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or Stationary doctrine, which is, in fact, only a last phase 
of the metaphysical polity. The reader cannot but see 
that a theory so precarious and subaltern, so far from 
being able to reorganize modern society, can only regulate, 
by protracting, the political conflict, and discharge the 
negative office of preventing kings from retrograding and 
peoples from destroying. Whatever the value ot this 
service may be, we cannot expect regeneration to be accom- 
plished by means of impedinients. 

We have now seen the worth of these 
three systems. To coinjilete our conviction 
of the need of a better, we must briefly ^ 

notice the chief social dangers which result from the de- 
plorable protractiou of sueli an intollectual condition, and 
which must, from their nature, be aggravated from day to 
day. The dangers are imputable to all the three systems ; 
though the revolutionary and stationary systems assume 
that the blame of our disorders rests with the retrograde 
school : but they are certainly no less guilty ; for, power- 
less to discover the remedy, they jirotract the mischief, and 
embarrass the treatment. And again, the discordance 
between the movements of goveriaueiits and of their 
peoples is to be attributed quite as much to fhe hostile 
spirit of the directing power as to the anarchical tendency 
of popular opinions. The social jiertiirhations, the aspect 
of which we are about to exaiiiiiie, jiroceed no loss trom 
the kings than from their peojiles, with this aggravated 
disgrace, — that it seems as if the solution ought to 
emanate from the kings. 

The first, the most fatal, and the most Intellectual 
universal consequence of this situation is the anardiy. 
alarming and ever-widening extent of the intellectual 
anarchy which all acknowledge, however they may differ 
about its cause and termination. This evil is charged 
almost exclusively ou the revolutionary jihilosophy ; and 
that school too readily admits the charge. But, as we 
have seen, that doctrine does not prohibit decision, when 
the requisite grounds are ascertained : and it is the 
stationary theory that ought to bear the blame of the 
absence of those grounds : and yet more the retrograiffi, 
which is chargeable with urging the restoration of the 
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same wom-out principles which, by their decrepitude, have 
C3,used all this anarchy. The stationary school does not 
want to hear of any such principles, and interdicts them j 
and the retrograde school insists that the old ones will do 
over again. So that, if the revolutionary school first en- 
couraged the anarchy, the other two protract it. 

Of all (juestions, there are none which have so much 
claim as social problems to be consigned to a small number 
of choice mmd.s which shall have been prepared by a high 
order of discipline and instruction for the investigation 
of questions so complex and so mixed up with human 
passions. Such is, at least, the natural state of the human 
mind, in contrast ndtli which its condition in revolutionary 
periods may be regarded as, in a manner, pathological, 
however inevitable. The social malady must be very serious 
when we see all manner of jiersons, however inferior their 
intelligence, and however unprepared, stimulated, in the 
highest inaiiiier, and from day to day, to cut tlie knot of 
the most iutmate political questions, ivithoutany guidance 
or restraint. The wonder is, not that the divergence of 
opinion is what it is, but that any points of agreement at 
all are left amidst all this dissidulioii of social maxims. 
The evil has reached such ajioint that all political opinions, 
though of course derived from one of the three schools, 
differ through so many degrees as to become individual ; — 
through all degrees, m fact, that the combination of three 
orders of vinous jninciples admit- <'f. Except on occa- 
sion of emergency, where there is a temporary coalition 
(amidst winch each one usually liop»‘s to have his own way) 
it becomes more and more difficult to make even a very 
small number of minds adhere to a jdaiii and exiilicit pro- 
fession of political faith. This inability to co-operate pre- 
vails in all the three camps, — as we ought carefully to 
observe: and each ]iarty has often, in its ingenuous 
moments, bitterly deplored the intense disagreement 
with which it supposed itself to be esjiedally afflicted; 
whereas, the others were no better organisied ; and the 
chief difference in the three eases was that each was most 
acutely sensible of its own misery. 

In countries whore this intellectual anarchy has been 
sanctioned by the political preponderance of Protestantism, 
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divergences have been more multiplied than elsewhere, 
without being less serious. It could not but be so from 
the tendency of the general iniud, in its then infantile 
state, to use its new emancipation to jdiinge into the 
indefinite discussion of religious opinions - fthe most 
vague and discordant of all), — in the absence of a restrain- 
ing spiritual authority. In the United States. for instance, 
there are hundreds of Christian sects, radically discordant, 
and incessantly parting off into opinions which are really 
little more than individual, which it is impossible to 
classify, and which are re.ally beioming im]ihcated with 
innumerable political differences. The nations which, like 
the French, have escaped the treacherou.s stage of i’rotes- 
tantism, and have passed at once from Ihe Catholic to the 
fully revolutionary state, w<‘re not, on that account, entirely 
exempt from the intellectual anarchy inhereui ni any )iro- 
longed exercise of the absolute right of free individual 
inquiry. All tliat can he said is tliat their aberrations, 
without being less auti-soeial, have a less vague character, 
and are less in the way of tlie final reorganization. They 
arise, take possession for awhile of even healthy and 
well-trained intellects, and then gi\e jilace to others that 
have their day, and in their turn are super.seded. In our 
time, we hear of pro[)osals, entertaiui-d here and there 
even by men who know what jiositive scieiiee is in some 
one department of study, which it is a shock to one’s hopes 
to see so advocated ; ])ro]iosals, for instance, to abolish 
money and recur to a state of barter ; to destroy the great 
capitals in order to restore rural innoeence; to Inive a 
fixed rate of wages, and the same rate for every kind of 
labour, and so forth. Such ojiiuions are daily given out, 
side by side with those which are the most philosojihical 
and the most carefully elaborated; and none have any 
chance of being established under the rule of any intel- 
lectual discijiline whatever, though the wise are compjro- 
mised with the foolish in the eyes of jiulilic reason. The 
inevitable result of such a chronic epidemic is the gradual 
destruction of the public morale, which is not sustained, 
among the generality of men, so much by Destruction of 
The direct sentiment as by liabit, guided by public mo- 
tbe uniform assent of individual wills to in- lality. 
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variable and general rules, adapted to fix, on every serious 
occasion, the true idea of the public good. So complex is 
the nature of social questions that there is much that is 
to be said on all sides ; and there is no institution, how- 
ever indispensable, which does not involve serious and nu- 
merous inconveniences, more or less partial and transient ; 
and, on the other hand, there is no Utopia so wild as not 
to oiler some incontestable advantages : and few are the 
minds which are not so preoccupied by ideas, or stimulated 
bv passion, as to be able to contemplate at once all the 
aspects of any social subject. Thus it is that almost all the 
great maxims of public morality are condemned on account 
of their salient faults, while their determining grounds are 
hidden till exhibited by an exact analysis, which must in 
many cases be extremely delicate. Thus, again, it is that 
all true moral order is incompatible with the existing 
vagabond liberty of individual minds, if such license were 
to last ; for the great social rules which should become 
eustoiiiary cannot be abandoned to the blind and arbitrary 
decision of an incoiniietent public without losing all their 
efficacy. The requisite convergence of the best minds 
cannot be obtained without the voluntary renunciation, on 
the part of most of them, of their sovereign right of free 
inquiry, which they will doubtless bo willing to abdicate, 
as soon as they have found organs worthy to exercise 
appropriately their vain provisional supremacy. If it is so 
in problems of science, there is every reason to expect it in 
the more difficult questions of social principle. Mean- 
while, all vague notions of public good, degeuerating into 
an indistinct philanthropy, must succumb to the energetic 
forces of a highly stimulated selfishness. In the daily 
course of our political conflicts we see accordingly the 
most cciiscientious men taxing each other with wickedness 
and folly ; and, on every serious occasion, the most oppo- 
site doctrines maintained by persons equally worthy of 
confidence : and, while all deep and steady conviction is 
thus rendered impossible, no true political morality can be 
hoped for by those who desire it most. 

This public demoralization has, it must be admitted, 
been sensibly retarded, in our time, by the preponderance 
of that revolutionary doctrine which has borne the imputa- 
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tion of causing it ; for the revolutionary party, progressive 
in character, could not but lie animated, more than the 
others, by sincere convictions, which, in their doi)th and 
activity, must tend to restrain, and oven annihilate, indi- 
vidual selfishness. This was especially remarknhle during 
the season when the revolutionary "doctrine was, hv a 
general illusion, supposed to be destined to reorganize 
society. Under the impulse of this persuasion, the strongest 
social devotedness that can shed lunionr upon contemporary 
history was manifested. But this could be only for a time. 
As the illusion disappeared, tlie convictions Which arose 
from it became first weakened, and then mingled with the 
influences of the stationary, and even the retrograde jHility : 
and though they are still of a higher order than those 
which are inspired by the other doctrines, and csjiecially 
among the young, they have not energy to resiM, the dis- 
solving action of the revolutionary philosophy, even among 
its own advocates ; so that this philoso]>hy now contributes, 
almost as much as its two antagonists, 1o the sjire.id of 
political demoralization. 

Private morality is, happily, much k'ss depen- ^ 
dent on established opinions. Other conditions moralitv. 
enter into this case ; and in the eommonesl 
questions, natural sentiment is far more operative than 
in public relations. Disorganizing intiuences are strongly 
counteracted by the continuous amelioration of onr manners, 
through a more equable intellectual development, by a 
juster sense and more familiar taste for tlu' various tine 
arts, and by the gradual improvement of social con- 
ditions in conseqiiem e of steady industrial progress. The 
common rules of domestic and personal morality have 
guarded private life longer than jiolitieal from the invasion 
of disorganizing influences, and t he iiit rusioii of individual 
analysis. But the time has arrived for these inevitable 
disturbances, long concealed, to manifest their dangerous 
activity. So long ago as the first rise of the revolutionary 
state, this deleterious influence on morality, properly so 
called, began with a serious innovation on the institution 
of Marriage, which would have been radically changed, by 
.^,the permission of divorce in Protestant countries, if public 
decency and private good sense liad not, up to this time. 
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weakened tke pernicious effects of theologico-metaphysical 
extravagances. Still, private morality could be reached 
only through the destruction of political morals : and now, 
that barrier being broken through, the dissolving action 
threatens domestic, and even personal morality, which is 
the necessary foundation of every other. Whichever way 
we look at it, whether as to the relations of the sexes, to 
those of ages, or of conditions, it is clear that the elements 
of all social life are directly eomjiromised by a corrosive 
discussion which is not directed by true principles, and 
which brings into question, without the possibility of solu- 
tion, even the least important ideas of duty- Even the 
Family, which, amidst the fiercest revolutionary tumults, 
had been on the whole resjieeted, has been assailed in our 
(lay in its very foundations, by attacks on the hereditary 
principle and on marriage. We have even seen the com- 
monest principle of personal morality, the subjection of 
the passions to reason, denied by pretinided reformers who, 
in defiance of all experience and such positive science as 
we have, have proposed as a fundamental dogma of their 
regenerated morality, the systematic dominion of the pas- 
sions, which they liave striven, not to restrain, hut to excite 
by the strongest stimulants. These speculations have so 
far penetrated social life, that any one is now at liberty to 
nialie an easy merit of the most turbulent jiassions ; so 
tliat, if such license could last, insatiable stomachs might 
at length got to pride themselves on their own voracity. 
It is in vain for the retrograde school to tlirovv the blame of 
all this on the revolutionary school. The censure rests 
upon themselves, inasmuch as they have persisted in ex- 
tolling, as the only intellectual bases of social duty, prin- 
ciples which have betrayed their impotence in this very 
case ; for, if theological conceptions are, in truth, the 
immutable bases of future as well as past morality, how is 
it that they now fail to obviate such license i' What are 
we to think of the attempt to shore vip by laborious artifices, 
the religious principles which are proposed, after they have 
lost their strength, as the only supports of moral order i* 
No supreme function can be assigned to convictions that 
have themselves given way before the development of human 
reason, which is not likely to use its mature power to 
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reconstruct the bonds which it broke through in the efforts 
of its youth. It is remarkable that the license 1 have 
spoken of has been proposed by the ardtoit restorers of 
religious theories, in their exasperation against all positive 
philosophy ; and this has, for some time , been the 
case with Protestant, no less than Catholic advocates. So 
far from furnishing bases for morality, dome.siie or per- 
sonal, religious convictions have long tended to its injnrv, 
both by hindering its erection on more solid foundations 
among thosi' who are free from their control, and by being 
insufficient for their own subjects, without the active inter- 
vention of a sacerdotal authoritv ; that authority mean- 
while per])otnally losing its hold over the more advanced 
populations, and being more and more absorbed by the 
care of its own preservation, instead of venturing iifion any 
unpopular scheme of diseipliiKU Daily expenmce shows 
that the ordinary morality of religions men is not. al 
present, in spite of our intellectu.il anarchy, superior to 
that of the average of those who have quitted the clmrclics. 
The chief practical tendency of religions convietions is, in 
our present social life, to iiisjnro an instinctive and insur- 
mountable hatred against all who have einaiicijiatej them- 
selves, without any useful emiiJatiou liaving arisen from 
the conflict. Thus the chief assaults, direct and indirect , 
ou private as well as public inoralitv, are as slrictlv im- 
putable to the stationary, and yet more to tlie retrograde, 
than to the revolutionary philosojihy, which is connnoidy 
made to bear all the blame. It is indeed but too evident that 
the three doctrines are almost equally poworles.s to rcstriun 
the development of indiiidual seitishuess, which grows 
bolder, from day to day, in clamouring for tlic license of 
the least social passions, in the name of universal intel- 
lectual anarchy. . . 

The second characteristic of our condition 
follows from the first. It is the systematic comiiitiun. 

corruption which is set up as an indisjiensablo 

instrument of government. The three doctrines bear heir 
share, though it may be an unequal one, in this disgrace ul 
result, because all exclude, as we have seeu, true political 
'^convictions. Amidst the absence, or the discrei it, of 
general ideas, which have now no power to command 
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genuine acts, there is no other daily resource for the main- 
tenance of even a rough and precarious order than an 
appeal, more or less immediate, to personal interests. Such 
an influence is scarcely ever needed with men of deep con- 
victions. Even in the lower order of characters, human 
nature is rarely so debased as to allow a course of political 
conduct in opposition to any strong convictions ; and such 
contrariety, if persevered in, would soon paralyse the facul- 
ties. In the scientific class, in which philosophical convic- 
tions are at present most common and best marked, active 
corruption is scarcely practicable, though minds are there 
much of the same quality as they are elsewhere. Thus, 
exceptional cases a]iart, the rapid spread of a corruption 
which avails itself of the half-convictions that are prevalent 
in the political world must be attributed mainly to the 
undecided and fluctuating state in which social ideas are 
kept by the intellectual anarchy of our time. Not only 
does this disorder of minds permit the i)o]itical corruption : 
it even requires it, as the only means of obtaining any sort 
of practical convergence, such as is necessary for the mere 
preservation of the social state in its grossest interests : 
and we must lU'epare ourselves for the continuous extension 
of the evil, as long as intellectual anarchy goes on destroy- 
ing all strong political conviction. Eulers and the ruled 
are alike guilty iu regard to this vice : the rulers by their 
disdain of all social theory ; hy their repression of mind, 
and by their application of the instruineut which they 
cannot dispense with to their own, instead of the general 
interest ; and the ruled by their acceptance of the proffered 
corruption, and by their intellectual condition rendering 
the use of it inevitable. If individuals cannot co-opeiute 
on any other ground than that of private interest, they 
have no right to complain that governments take the same 
ground to procure the assistance that they cannot disiiense 
with, during a period in which it is scarcely possible to see 
clearly what the public good really consists iu. All that 
can be said for such a state of things is that matters would 
be worse if individual eccentricities were not somewhat 
restrained by personal interest, in the absence of better 
influences ; and that it is the natural result of the situation 
to which it apj)lies, and therefore certainly destined to 
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disappear whenever society shall begin to admit of a better 
discipline. Till then we must expect to see this nnscrablo 
expedient more and more resorted to ; as is proved by the 
constant experience of all peoples living under a i.rolnuged 
constitutional or representative regime, as we iiovv call it 
always compelled to organize in this manner a certaiii 
material discipline in the midst of a complct(' intellectual 
and therefore moral anarchy. All that we have a ric-ht to 
require is that governments, instead of welcoming this 
disastrous necessity, and making an eager use of the facili- 
ties it offers, should set themselves to favour, svsteniaticallv, 
by all the means at their eommaud, the great philosophical 
elaboration through which modem society mav enter uiion 
a better course. 

By corruption, I do not mean only direct venalitv, 
nor yet the holding of honorary distinctions which an' 
merely flattering to the -vanity* Tlie scoj.e offered to 
various kinds of ambition is a more eorriqiting infliienee. 
In some countries this had been earried >■<) far, in the form 
of creation of offices, that nations are f.irnicd by the 
functionaries of their goyernmenta. The danger of such a 
course is obvious enough ; for (he numl>(>r of asjiirants, 
where offices are very numerous, must always largely 
exceed that of the chosen ; and their disnp]>ointmeiit must 
awaken passions anything but favourable to the established 
regime Moreover, the practice must spread the more it i.s 
resorted to ; and it will goon extending till the time for 
social reorganization has arrived. Here, again, .all the 
three schools must shai'e the blame. Tlie llevobil ionary 
school supyilied, as we have seen, the dissolving influence 
which rendered the system of corruption necessary. The 
Stationary school even sets it u]> as a type, declaring the 
equal admission of all to public functions to be the final 
destination of the general social iiiovmiient ; and aggra- 
vating the case by connecting the conditions of order with 
the mere possession of fortune, however obtained. As for 
the Eetrograde school, with all its pretensions to moral 
purity, it employs corruption as fatally as the other two, 
under the special form which it appropriates, — that of 
* systematic hypocrisy. From the opening of the revolu- 
tionaiy period, in the sixteenth century, this system of 
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hypocrisy has been more and more elaborated in practicor 
permitting the emancipation of all minds of a certain bear- 
ing, on the tacit condition that they should aid in protract- 
ing the submission of the masses. This was, eminently, 
the policy of the Jesuits. Thus has the retrograde school 
suffered under this vice as early as the others ; and it can- 
not but resort to corruption more and more, in projiortion 
to its own opposition to the general movement of the 
society which it pretends to rule. 

This, then, is our state. For waut of a moral authority, 
material order requires the use of cither terror or corrup- 
tion ; and the latter is both more durable, less incon- 
venient, and more accordant with the nature of modern 
society than the former. But, while admitting the in- 
evitable character of the evil, it is iiiipossihlenot to lament, 
bitterly and mournfully, the blindness which prevents the 
social powers of our time from facilitating to tlie utmost 
tlie philosojihical evolution by which alone we can issue 
into a better state. It seems as if statesmen of all parties 
were agreed to close this sole avenue of safety hy visiting 
with stupid reprobation all elaboration of social theories. 
This again, however, is only another eonsequence of^the 
present state of the most civili.^ed nations ; and, as a con- 
sequence, not less necessary or characterislic than those 
that have gone before. 

Low aims of The third symptom of our social situation 
political is the growing prefionderance of material 

questions. iniinedidte considerations in regard to 

political questions. There is something more concerned 
here than the ordinary antagonism between theory and 
practice, aggravated by the weakness of attempts at theory 
m an infantile period of social science. The repugnance 
to theory is further attributable to the historical circum- 
stance that wheu, three centuries ago, the spiritual power 
was finally annulled or absorbed by the temporal, all lofty 
social speculations were more and. more devolved upon 
minds which were always pre-occujned by practical affairs. 
Thus kings and their peoples concurred in exalting the 
lower order of considerations ; and the tendency belonged 
to all the three schools of polity. If the crowning 
evil of our time be its intellectual anarchy, it is clear that 
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■we cannot too strongly lament this irrational unanimity 
of the political world in closing the path of progress by 
proscribing speculative researches. We see the 
consequences in our experience of the ])ast c('n- prol^ret”. 
tury. In seeking social reorganization, incu have 
not first looked 1o the doctrines of a new social order, 
and then to the corres|ionding manners; but hav(' gone 
straight to the construction of instil ntious, at a time when 
we liavc all jiossible evidence that institutions can be 
nothing more than provisional, restricted to the most indis- 
pensable objects, mid having no other relation to the future 
than sueh facility as they may afford to tlic pmecs.s of 
political ri'geucratioii. The making of institutions in onr 
day consists in iiarcelling out the old jiolitical ]>()wers, 
minutely organizing factitious and comjilex antagonisms 
among them, rendering them more and more precarious by 
submitting them to election for terms; lint in no wav 
changing either the general nature of the ancient ri'gimi' 
or th(' spirit which worked it. For want of all social 
doctrines nothing more' has been aftcmptesl Ilian restrain- 
ing tbe powers thus preserved, till there is every danger 
of their being altogetlier annulled, while the principles 
■which were' to direct their •application were left doubtful 
and obscures The pompous name of a Constitution is then 
given to Ibis jiiecc of work, and it i.s consecrated to the 
eternal admiration of posterity. Though the average dura- 
tion of these constitutions has been at most ten years, each 
new system, set u]) on the very ground of the failure of the 
last, has claimed, under pains and |ienalties, a general 
faith in its absolute and indefinite triumph. The only 
action of such institutions is in ])TOvcnting all social re- 
organization by fixing minds on puerile questions of J)uli- 
tical forms, and by interdicting speculations and philo- 
sophical discussions which would disch.se the principles of 
reorganization. By this action, the character of the 
disease has been concealed as much as possible, and any 
gradual and specific cure bas been almost iinjiracticable. 
It is strange that minds should be so self-deceived as to 
disclaim all speculative prejudices while they propose the 
most absurd of all political Utopias, — the construetioii 
of a system of government ■which vests upon no true social 
II. ’ N 
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doctrine. Such an absurdity is refemble to the cloudy 
prevalence of the metaphysical philosophy, which perverts 
and confuses men’s notions in politics, as it did formerly, 
during its short triumph, in all other orders of human 
conceptions. 

„ . , , It is not only as an impediment to ])ro- 

a a o r ei. that the preponderance of material 

conceptions is to be deplored. It is dangerous to order. 
When all political evils are imputed to institutions instead 
of to ideas and social manners, which are now the real 
seat of the mischief ; the remedy is vainly sought in 
changes, each more si'rious than the last, in institutions 
and e.Kisting powers. The failure of the last change is 
forgotten ; and hopes are concentrated on the next, show- 
ing how ineffectual are the lessons of exjierience when the 
results are not elucidated by a rational analysis. Such 
changes must occur, in our progress to a better state. 
What it is fair to reipiirc in r<-gard to them is that they 
should he recognized as jirovisional, and he guided hy 
some philosophical I'oiisideration of the social question at 
large. Another consequenci' of the prevalent jirefereiico of 
institutions to docti-iiies i.s, besides its prematurity, its 
engendering errors of the most serious kind, and of a per- 
manent character, by including iii the domain of tempojral 
government what helougs to the sjilritual. For their 
neglect of this grand distinction, tlie various governments 
of Europe liave been punished by becoming responsible for 
all the evils of society, whencesoever they might have 
arisen. The illusion is yet more injurious to society itself 
through the disturbances aud mortifications wbicli it in- 
duces. An illustration of the ease is presented by the 
discussions and attacks which have so often menaced the 
institution of Property. It is impossible to deny that, 
when all exaggerations are stripped away, an unquestion- 
able amount of evil remains in connection with projiertv, 
which ought to he taken in hand, and remedied, as far as 
our modern social state permits. But it is equally evident 
that the remedy must arise from opinions, customs, and 
manners, and that political regulation.s can have no radical 
efficacy ; for the question refers us to public prepossessions 
and usages which must habitually direct, for the interest 
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of society, the exercise of property, in whose hands soever 
it may he lodged. We may see here how futile and how 
blind, and also how disturbing, is this tendency to refer 
everything to political institutions, instead of fixing expec- 
tation on an intellectual and moral reorganization. 

Thus we proceed, securing neither order nor jirogress, 
while we consider our sutterings to be of a physical, 
whereas they are really of a moral nature. Modifications 
of ancient systems have been tried, and have given no 
relief ; and our ideas of political progress are narrowing 
down to that of a substitution of jiersons, — the most dis- 
graceful 23olitical degradation of all, because, directed bv 
no plan, it tends to subject society to an interminable 
series of catastrophes. The material order, which is all 
that is contemplated, is confided to a ptiwer which is re- 
garded as hostile, and per[)etually enfeebled by a systematic 
antagonism. The restricted view of each of the agents of 
such a mechanism prevents fheir co-ojieration, excejit under 
the immediate alarm of material anarchy, when they sus- 
pend their useless controversies till the storm has blown 
over, when they go on as before, till some c.atastrophe 
ensues, taking everybody by surjirise, tbougb any one 
might have foreseen it. In thin discarding of social specu- 
lation for the sake of material and immeiliate consulera- 
tions, we see a fresh indication that intellectual anarchy is 
the main cause of our social maladies, 

A fourth characteristic of our social con- incompetence 
dition is a natural consequence and comjde- of polilic.al 
ment of the preceding ; the incompetence ef leader-, 
the minds which occupy the chief political stations, during 
such a condition of affairs, and even their antipathy to a 
true reorganization ; so that a final, and not less disastrous 
illusion of modern society is that the solution of the pro- 
blem may be looked for from those who can do nothing 
but hinder it. Prom what we have already seen, wo must 
be aware that the gradual demolition of all social maxims, 
and, at the same time, the attenuation of political action, 
must tend to remove elevated minds and superior under- 
standings from such a career, and to deliver o\ er the poli- 
tical world to the rule of charlatanism and mediocrity. 
The absence of any distinct and large conception of a social 
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future is favourable to the more vulgar forms of ambition ; 
and presumptuous and enterprising mediocrity has never 
before had so fortunate a chance. While social principles 
are not even sought, charlatanism will always attract by 
the luagnificencc of its promises ; and its transient suc- 
cesses will dazzle society, while in a suffering condition, 
and deprived of all rational hope. Every imjmlse of noble 
ambition must turn the best men away from a field of 
action where there is no chance of scope and permanence, 
such as are requisite to the ciirryingontof generous schemes. 
It is, as M. Guizot has well said, a social pc'riod when men 
will feebly, hut desire immensely. It is a state of half-con- 
viction and half-will, resulting from intellectual and moral 
anarchy, offering many obstacles to the solution of our 
difficulties. It is important, however, not to exaggerate 
those obstacles. This very state of half-conviction and 
half-will tends to facilitate by anticipation the prevalence 
of a true conception of society which, once produced, will 
have no active resistance to withstand, hecanse it will re- 
pose on serious convictions: and at present, the dispersion 
of social interests tends to preserve the material order 
■which is ail indisjionsahle condition of pihilosophical growth. 
It would be a mere satirical e.vaggeration to describe exist- 
ing society as preferring political qnaidcery and illusion to 
that wise settlement which it has not liad opportunity to 
obtain. AVhou tlio choice is offered, it will be seen whether 
the attraction of decei>tive promises, and the power of 
former hahit, will prevent onr age from entering, with 
ardour and steadiness, upon a better course. There are 
evident symptoms that the choice will be a wise one, 
though the cireumstauces of the time ojierate to place the 
direction of the movement in hands which are anything 
Init fittest for the purpose. This inconvenience dates from 
the beginning of the revolutionary period, and is not a 'new, 
blit an aggravated evil. For three centuries past, the most 
eminent minds have been chiefly engaged with science, and 
have neglected politics ; thus differing widelv from the 
wisest men in ancient times, and even in the Middle Ages. 
The conse(|uenee of this is that the most difficult and urgent 
questions have been committed to the class which is essen- 
tially one under two names, — the civilians and the meta- 
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physicians, or, under their common title, the lawyers and 
men of letters, whose position in regard to statesmanship 
is naturally a subordinate one. We shall see hereaf t er that , 
from its origin to the time of the first French Eevolutiou, 
the system of metaphysical ])olity was cx])ressed anddirected 
by the universities on the one hand and the great j udiciary 
corporations on the otlier : tlie first constituting a sort of 
spiritual, and the other the temporal jiower. This state of 
things is still traceable in most countries of the continent ; 
while in France, for above half a century, the arrangement 
has degenerated into such an abuse that the judges are 
superseded by the bar, and the doctors (as they used to be 
called) by mere men of letters ; so that noM. any man who 
can hold a pen may aspire to the spiritual regulation of 
society, through the press or from tlu' professional chair, 
unconditionally, and whatever may he his qualifications. 
When the time comes for the constitution of an organic 
condition, the reign of sophists and declaimers i\ill have 
come to an end ; but there will be the iiupediinent to sur- 
mount of their ha\ing been jirovisionaUy in jiohsession of 
public coiifideuce. 

The survey that we have made must convince ns only 
too well of the anarchical state of existing society, under 
its destitution of guiding and governing ideas, and amidst 
its conflict of ojiinions and passions, wliich there is no 
power in any of the three schools to cure or moderate. As 
preliminary considerations, these facts are deeply dis- 
heartening ; and we cannot wonder that some generous 
and able, but ill-prepared minds should have sunk into a 
kind of philosophical despair about the future of society, 
which appears to them doomed to fall under a gloomy 
despotism or into mere anarchy, or to oscillate between the 
two. I trust that the study we are about to enter upon 
will give rise to a consoling conviction that the move- 
ment of regeneration is going on, though quietly in com- 
parison with the apparent decomposition, and that the 
most advanced of the human race are at the threshold 
of a social order worthy of their nature and their needs. 
I shall conclude this introduction by showing what must 
necessarily he the intellectual character of the salutary 
jJhiioeophy which is to lead us into this better future: 
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and its dogmatic exposition will follow in the next 
chapter. 

Allvent of the The preliminary survey which I have just 
Positive Phi- concluded led us necessarily into the domain 
losophy. of politics. We must now return from this 

excursion, and talte our stand again at the point of view of 
this whole Work, and contemjJate the condition and pro- 
spects of society from the ground of positive philosophy. 
Every other ground has been found untenable. The theo- 
logical and metaphysical pliilosophies have failed to secure 
jicrmanent social welfare, while the positive jjhilosophy has 
uniformly succeeded, and coiispicuouslv for three centuries 
past, in reortraniziiig, to the unanimous satisfaction of the 
intellectual w'orld, all the anterior orders of human concep- 
tions, which had been till then in the same chaotic state 
that we now deplore, in regard to social science. Contem- 
porary opinion regarded tlio state of each of those sciences 
as hopeless till the positive philosophy brought them out 
of it. Then* is no reason why it should fail in the latest 
aiiplicatioii, after having sueceeded in all the earlier. Ad- 
vancing from the less com])lex categories of ideas to the 
more complex and final one, and comparing with this 
experience the picture just given of our present social 
condition, wc cannot but see that the jiolitical analysis and 
the scientific' concur in demonstrating that the positive 
philo.sophy, carried on to its eomjdetion, is the only possible 
agent in the reorganization of modern society. I wish to 
establish this priuciple first, and in this place, apart from 
all considerations about my way of proving my point; so 
that, if my attemjit should be hereafter condemned, no 
unfavourable inference may be drawn in regard to a 
method which alone can save society, and that public 
reason should have nothing to do but to require from 
happier successors more effectual endeavours in the same 
direction. In all cases, and especially in this, the method 
is of even more importance than the doctrine ; and it is for 
this reason that I think it right, before closing my long 
introduction, to offer, in a brief form, some last prefatory 
considerations. 

This is not the place in which to enter upon any com- 
parison between the positive political philosophy and the 
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other social theories -which have been tried ; but, while 
still deferring the scientific appreciation of the positive 
method, and before quitting the political ground on which 
I have, for the occasion, tahen my stand, I must point out 
in a direct and general way, tlie relation of the positive 
philosophy to the two great necessities of our age. 

The ascendancy of a positive social doctrine i,,)crical cn- 
is secured by its perfect logical coherence in lierence of the 
its entire application — a cliaracteristic pro- ‘loctrine. 
perty which enables ns at once to connect the political with 
the scientific point of view. The positive polity will em- 
brace at oncu all the essential asj)ects of the present state 
of civilization, and will dissolve the deplorable oj)])osition 
that now I'xists between the two orders of social needs, the 
common satisfaction of which will henceforth depend on 
the same principle. It will impart a homogeneous and 
rational character to the desultory politics of oiir day, and 
it will by the same act connect this co-ordinated jwesent 
with the whole jiast, so as to establish a general harmony 
in the entire system of social ideas, by exhibiting the 
fundamental uniformity of the eollective life of humanity ; 
for this conception cannot, by its nature, be applied to the 
actual social state till it lias undergone the test of explain- 
ing, from the same jioint of view, the continuous series of 
the chief former traiisforinations of society. It is impor- 
tant to note this difference bctwemi the positive principle 
and that of the two otluu schools. The critical school 
treats all times prior to the revolutionary period with a 
blind reprobation. The retrograde school equally fails in 
uniting the jiresent with the jiast, and uniformly dis- 
parages the position of modern society during the last 
three centuries. It is the exclusive property of the posi- 
tive principle to recognize the fundamental law of con- 
tinuous human development, representing the existing 
evolution as the necessary result of the gradual series of 
former transfonnatious, by simply extending to social 
phenomena the spirit which governs the treatment of all 
other natural phenomena. This coherence and homo- 
geneousness of the positive principle is further shown by 
its operation in not only comprehending all the various 
Sbeial ideas in one wbt)le, but in connecting the system 
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with the whole of natural philosophy, and constituting 
thus the aggregate of human knowledge as a complete 
scientific hierarchy. We shall see hereafter how this 
is accomplished, and I mention it now to show how the jwsi- 
tive philosophy, finding thus a general fulcrum in all 
minds, cannot hut spread to a universal extension. In the 
present chaotic state of our political ideas we can scarcely 
imagine what must he the irresistible energy of a philo- 
sophical movement, in which the entire renovation of social 
science will he directed by the same spirit which is unani- 
mously recognized as effectual in all other dejiartments of 
human knowledge. Meantime, it finds some points of con- 
tact in the most wilful minds, from whence it may proceed 
to work a regeneration of views. It speaks to every class 
of society, and to every political part\, the language hast 
adapted to produce conviction, whili' maintaining the in- 
vincihle originality of its fundamental character. It alone, 
embracing in its survey the whole of the social question, 
can render exact justice to the conflicting schools, hy esti- 
mating their past and present services. It alone can ex- 
hibit to each party its highest destination, prescribing 
order in the name of progress, and jirogress in the name 
of order, so that each, instead of annulling, may strengthen 
the other. Bringing no stains from the past, this new 
polity is subject to no imputation of retrograde tyranny, or 
of revolutionary anarchy. The ouly charge that can be 
brought against it is that of novelty ; and the answer is 
furnished by the evident insufficiency of all existing 
theories, and hy the fact that for two centuries past its 
success has been uuiform and complete, wherever it has 
been applied. 

T,. , As to its oiieratiou upon Order, it is plain 

that true science has no other aim tlian the 
establishment of intellectual order, which is 
the basis of every other. Disorder dreads the scientific 
spirit even more than the theological, and, in the field of 
politics, minds which rebelled against metaphysical hypo- 
theses and theological fictions submit without difficulty to 
the discipline of the positive method. We even see tha/t 
while the mind of our day is accused of tending towards 
absolute scepticism, it eagerly welcomes the least appear- 
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ante of positive demonstration, however jvremature and 
imperfect. The eagerness would be fully as great if the 
idea were once formed that social science might also he 
conducted by the positive sjvirit. The conception of in- 
variable natural laws, the ibunJativiu of every idea of 
order, in all dejiartraents, would have the same philo- 
sophical efficacy here as elsewhere, as soon as it was suffi- 
ciently, genei'alized to be apjdied to social ] ihi'iioineua. 
thenceforth referred, like all other jihenomena, to such 
laws. It is only by the positive polity that the revolu- 
tionary spirit can be restrained, because by it alone (■■in tlie 
influence of the critical doctrine be pistly estimated and 
circumscribed. No longer roused to resistance, as bv the 
retrograde school, and seeing its work done better than bv 
itself, it will merge in a doctriue vvliich leaves it nothing 
to do or to desire. Under tin* rule of tin* positive sjiirit. 
again, all the difficult and delicab- (pic.stions vvhnh now 
keep up a perpetual irritation in tlie bosom of sociel v, and 
which can never be settled while mere jiolitical solutions 
are proposed, will be scientiiicalh estimated, to the great 
furtherance of social peace. By admitting at once that 
the institutions of modern soeietits must noccssarilv bi* 
merely provisional, the positive spirit will abate unreason- 
able expectations from them, and eoneentrate effort ujina u 
fundamental renovation of soi-i.il ideas, and consccjiu'iitlv 
of public morals Instead of iu<liffereuce being caused h_\ 
this carrying forward of political aims, there will lie a new 
source of interest in so modifying modern institutions as to 
make them contributory to tlie inevitable iiitidloctual and 
moral evolution. At the same time, it will lie teaching 
society that, in the present stale of their ideas, no fiulitical 
change can he of supreme importance, while the 2>erturl)a- 
tion attending change is supremely mischievous, in the 
way both of immediate hindrance and of diverting atten- 
tion from the true need and procedure. And again, order 
will profit by the recognition of the relative spirit of the 
positive jdiilosophy, which discredits the absolute si)irit of 
the theological and metaphysical schools. It cannot but 
dissipate the illusion by which those schools are for ever 
striving to set up, in all stages of civilization, their respec- 
tivS types of immutable government ; as when, for instance. 
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they propose to civilize Tahiti by a ■wholesale mportation 
of Protestantism and a Parliamentary system. Again, the 
positive spirit tends to consolidate order, by the rational 
development of a wise resignation to incurable political 
evils. Negative as is the character of this virt-ue, it affords 
an aid under the pains of the human lot which cannot be 
dispensed with, and which has no place under the meta- 
physical polity, wdiich regards |K)litical action as indefinite. 
Religious, and especially Christian resignation is, in plain 
truth, only a prudent temporizing, which enjoins the 
endurance of present suffering in view of an ultimate 
ineffable ftdicity. A true resignation, — that is, a per- 
manent disposition to endure, steadily, and without hope 
of compensation, all inevitable evils, can proceed only 
from a deep simse of the connection of all kinds of natural 
phenomena with invariable laws. If there are (as I doubt 
not there are) jiolitical evils which, like some personal 
sufferings, cannot be remedied by science, science at least 
proves to us that they are incurable, so as to calm our 
restlessness under jiaiu by the conviction that it is by 
natural laws that they arc rendered insurmountable. 
Human nature suffers in its relations with the astronomi- 
cal world, and tlie physical, chemical, and biological, as 
well as the political. How is it that we tnrbulently resist 
in the last case, whih‘, in the others, we are calm and 
ri'signed, under jiain as signal, and as repugnant to our 
nature ■f' Surely it is l)ecanse tlie positive philosophy has 
as yet developed our sense of the natural laws only in 
regard to the simpler phenomena; and when the same 
sense shall have been awakened with regard to the more 
<-om[)lex jilienomcua of social life, it -will fortify us with a 
similar resignation, general or special, provisional or in- 
definite, in tl;3 case of political suffering. An habitual 
conviction of this kind caniud but ct)udnce to public tran- 
quillity, by obviating vain efforts for redress, while it 
equally excludes the apathy which belongs to the passive 
character of religious resignation, by requiring submission 
to nothing hut necessity, and encouraging the noblest 
exercises of human activity, wherever the analysis of the 
occasion opens any prospect whatever of genuine remedy. 
Finally, the positive philosophy befriends public order by 
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bringing back men’s understandings to a normal state 
tbrough tbe influence of its method alone, before it has 
had time to establish any social tlieory. It dissipates dis- 
order at once by imposint; a series of indisputable scientific 
conditions on the study of political questions. By indud- 
ing social science in the s<'ientific hierarchy, the positive 
spirit admits to success in this study only w<>ll-prepared 
and disciplined minds, so trained in the preceding depart- 
ments of knowledge as to be fit for the complex problems 
of the last. The long and difficult preliminary elabora- 
tion must disgust and deter vulgar and ill-prejiared minds, 
and subdue the most rebellious. This consideration, if 
there were no other, would yirove the emiiientlv organic 
tendency of the new jiolitical philosophy. 

I have dwelt on this influence of the I'osi- 
tive philosophy, in favour of Order, because Pn)!,ioss 
it is that which is, as yet, lea.st recogiii/ied, 
while the retrograde and stationary .schools conlinue to 
found their claims upon that very jioint There is less 
mistake aliout its favourable influence on Progress. In 
all its applications, the positive spirit is directly progres- 
sive ; its express office being to increase our knowledge, 
and perfect the connection of its parts Even the illustra- 
tions of progressions are, at the present day, derived from 
the positive sciences Whatever ratioiml idea of social 
progress (that is, of continuous development, with a steady 
tendency towards a determinate end,) anywhere exists, 
should, as we shall hereafter see, be attributed to the un- 
perceived influence of the positive philosophy, in disen- 
gaging this great notion from its present vague and 
fluctuating state by clearly assigning the aim and the 
general course of jirogress. Though Christianity certainly 
bore a part in originating the sentiment of social progress 
by proclaiming the superiority of the new law to the old, 
it is evident that the theological polity, proceeding upon 
an immutable type, which was realized only in the past, 
must have become radically incomjiatible with ideas of 
continuous progression, and manifests, on the contrary, a 
thoroughly retrograde character. The metaphysical polity, 
in^its dogmatic aspect, has the same incompatibility, 
though the feeble connection of its doctrines renders it 
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more accessible to the spirit of our time. Indeed, it was 
only after the decline of that school had be^un, that ideas 
of proffress took any general possession of the public 
mind. Thus the 2)rogressive, as well as the organic 
instinct, is to be developed by the positive philosophy 
alone. 

The only idea of jn'ogress which is really proper to the 
revolutionary philosojdiy, is that of the continnous exten- 
sion of liberty ; that is, iii positive terms, the gradual 
exjjansiou of human power.s. Now, even in the restricted 
and negative seu.se in whicli this is true, — that of the per- 
petual diminution of obstacles, — the positive jihilosophy 
IS incontestably sujierior: for true liliorty is nothing else 
than a rational submission to the preiionderaiice of the 
laws of nature, m release from all arbitrary jiersoual dicta- 
tion. Neoisions of soyeroign assemblies have been called 
laws by the meta^iliysical jiolitv. and liave been fictitiously 
regarded as a manifestation of ]ioj)ular will. But no such 
homage paid to constitutional entities can disguise the 
arbitrary teudeiiey which marks all the philosojihies but the 
positive. The arbitrary eaii never bo excluded while 
jiolitical phenomena are referred to Will, divine or human, 
instead of being eonneeted witli invariable natural laws ; 
and liberty will reiiiam illusory and precarious, notwith- 
standing all constitutional artifices, and whatever be the 
will to winch w'e ]iay our daily obedience Bj substituting 
the emjiire of genuine couvietions for that of arbitrary 
will, the positive yiliilosojihy will put an end to the abso- 
lute liberty of the revolutionary seliool, — the license of 
running from one extravagance to another, — and, by 
establishing social jiriucijilcs, will meet the need at once of 
order and of progress. The sjiecial office of the revolu- 
tionary philouoiihy, that of extinguishing all but the 
historical existence of the ancient political system, is 
virtually committed to the positive iirincijile ; and, in fact, 
the pow'er exercised by the critical doctrine in this direc- 
tion has been owing to its serving the jmriiose of a pro- 
visional organ to the positive philosophv^ In other sciences, 
the critical action, however energetic, is only a collateral 
consequence of its organic development ; and the organic 
development which is fatal to the old theological system. 
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involves in the same condemnation the metaphysical spirit, 
which is even tlie less logical of the two. The most 
serious difficulty of contemporary jiolitics is the condition 
of the lower classes ; and in this case, the positive philo- 
sophy affords practical amelioration most favourahlo to 
progress. The revolutionary ])olity opened only an in- 
surrectionary issue to this difficulty, and merely shifted 
without solving the question. The question is not settled 
by opening a way to popular ambition, the gratification of 
which must be confined to a few, (probably deserters from 
their cla.ss,) and can do nothing to soothe the nuinnnrs of 
the multitude. The general lot is even aggravated by the 
excitement of unreasonable hopes, and by the ehnation of 
a few liy the chances of the political game As it is the 
inevitable lot of the majority of men to live on the more or 
less precarious fruits of <laily labour, tin- great social 
problem is to ameliorate the eondilioii of this majority, 
without destroying its elas.sificat ion, and di.stnrliirig the 
general economy : and tliis is the fum tiou of the positive 
polity, regarded as regulating the final cla'-siticatioii ot 
modern society. Wo shall have occasion to see liereafter 
that the mental reorganization, by habitually int(‘r])osiiig a 
common moral authority between the worhing classes and 
the leaders of society, will offer the only regular basis of a 
pacific and equitable reconciliation of their chief eoiifliets, 
nearly abandoned in the jireseiit day to the savage disci- 
pline of -a jmrely material antagonisin. 

In this brief sketcli of tin- prominent charaeteristies of 
the jiositive jioiity, we have seen that, notwithstanding its 
severe estimate of the different existing jiarties, it com- 
mands access to the sj)irit of each by proving itself adapted 
to fulfil the aims which each has pursued too exidusively. 
It cau also turn to the profit of its gradual ascendancy all 
the important incidents of existing society which it could 
not intercept. Whether in its hour of exultation, the one 
school manifests its insiifliciency ; or whether, in the 
despair ot failure, the other shows a disposition tow'elcoine 
new means of jiolitieal action ; or whether, again, a kind of 
universal torpor exhibits in its nakedness the aggregate of 
social needs, the new 2)hilosoi)hy can alw'ays lay hold of a 
contain general issue to introduce, by a daily a])j)lication, 
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its fundamental instruction. In doing this however, we 
must, it seems t') me, lay aside all hope of a real conversion 
of the retrograde school Setting aside some happy in- 
dividual anomalies, such as always exist, and may become 
more frequent, it remains indispjitable that there is such 
an antipathy, in regard to social questions, between the 
theological and the positive philosophies, that the one can 
never estimate the other, and must disappear before it, 
without being able to undergo any radical iiioditication of 
its ])resent form. It is, in fact, not Order that the ancient 
aims at, but only its own precoiu cption of a unique 
order, connected with its habits of iniiid and sjiecial 
interests, outside of which cverythiug a])])ears disorderly, 
and therefore mdift'erent. In the midst of its pretended 
devotion to general order, the retrograde school has often 
betrayed its tendency to care for the means more than the 
end. It is through the stationary school, whoso love of 
order is at least more impartial, if not more disinterested, 
that the jjositive polity must obtain the access which it 
could not hope for from the retrograde school. The meta- 
physical tictious of the jiarliamentary or constitutional 
philosophy may have diverted the mind of the stationary 
school from the true issue; but they have not attained 
Bucli an ascendancy among the nations of the European 
continent as to render them deaf to the rational voice of 
the new philosophy, when it apqieals to a school so openly 
disposed as is the stationary party to estaldisli permanent 
order, on whatever jirincijiles, in modern society. Some 
useful action may tlierefore be hoped for tlirough this 
medium. — Nevertheless, I avow that it is on the revolu- 
tionary school alone that, in my opinion, we can expect 
that the jiositive polity can exercise a predominant in- 
fluence, Viccau-e this school is the only one that is always 
open to new action on behalf of progress. All its indis- 
pensable provisional doctrines will be absorbed by the new 
philosophy, while all its anarchical tendencies will be 
extinguished. There will he more explosions of revolu- 
tionary doctrine, as long as there are any remains of the 
retrograde system ; for the natural course of events does 
not wait for our slow philosophical preparation. Whether 
in virtue of our intellectual condi -on, or of faults com- 
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mitted by existing governments, such outbreaks will occur ; 
and perhaps they may be necessary to the uprooting of all 
hope of reconstructing social order on the old basis ; but 
the positive philosophy will have foreseen such coutiiets, 
and will take no part in them, further than to make use of 
the instructiou that they afford. It will not interfere nitli 
the last operations of the rcvolutionarv preponderance; — 
knowing that they are the last. Nor will it parahse so 
important a general disposition as that which constituti's 
the critical spirit, properly so called. By sutiordiuatiug it 
for ever to the organic spirit, it will open to it broad 
political aims; it will afford it cinjiloyinent in destroying 
all metaphysical and thi'ological interference, using for tliis 
end the satirical faculties wliicli jirodin ed iiotliing in the 
last century, but which may be of a secondary value in 
influencing the develojnneut of the jiolitical chariictev that 
will be finally assigned to each school. On the whole, we 
may hope that the positive jiliilosophy will tiiid grounds 
of support amoug the most advanced seel ions of the re- 
volutionary school; and. whatever may be llie holies of 
that school from different jiolilical ]iar1ie.s, it will be unable 
to dispense with the seientific superiority of the jiositive 
doctrine, which is the certain cause and guarantee of its 
gradual ascendancy. 

It might have been hoped that the nuiova- Amucliical 
tion we are anticipating would have been temlcncies of 
largely aided by the scientific class of society, scicntitic 

as that which must be most familiar willi ' 
positive science. But it is not so. At present, the 
anarchical tendencies of that <dass ajipear to be as strong 
as any. The indifference of seientiiie men to the most 
interesting and most urgent of all classes of jiroblems may 
be partly' accounted for by their deep iiitelleetiial disgust 
at the irrational character of the social doctrines of their 
day ; but there are other reasons, even less honourable than 
this. Tliey are themselves defective in scieutiHe disi'ipline. 
They abhor generalities, and liav'e a systematic predilection 
for specialities. Under the idea of an organization of labour, 
they restrict their several pursuits within the narrow’est 
bounds, without providing for the investigation of general 
relations ; and thus, science becomes a pastime, grounded 
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on no adequate preparation. It is not wonderful then that 
they have no interest in the entire generality which is the 
indispensable attribute of any philosophy that aspires to 
the moral government of mankind. Daily experience 
shows that, when learned bodies are brought into junction, 
for any political purpose, with sensible men who know 
uotbiiig of science, but are aeeiistomed to general views, 
the superiorily rests with the latter, even in regard to 
matters which particularly concern the scientific class. As 
long as (his is the case, the scientific class decrees its own 
])olitical suhordination. Their social sentiment is on a par 
with their ideas ; and their egotism is aggravated by their 
devotion to specialities, when it ought to be subdued by a 
mastery of positive sciemee; and would be so, if they could 
admit its general ideas. This is no fault of individuals 
among tliein. It is imputable to the defective scientific 
education of oiir time; and all that mem of science are 
censurable for is their dogiiiatie denial of the need of a 
better. We must, however, abandon all hope of their co- 
operation in extending the jiositive method to the study of 
social phenomena. If we may antieijiate anything in that 
direction, i( must be from a rising generation for whom a 
more adequate training ninst bo }>rovi<led, and who will be 
led by a really scientific education beyond the special and 
isolated .stiidie.s to which they now conceive themselves to 
he destined, and whicli constitute at present their only 
idea of .scientific pursuit. 

('i)iidusion ^ hav<' uow ]m“sented a view of the ehief 

jioints of .support which the present state of 
the soiial world affords to the renovating influence of the 
new political pliilosophy. This introduction may appear 
long; but it will abridge iny future labour bv furnishing 
my readers xvith a liiiid of rational programme of the con- 
ditions of the subject Yet more, it indicates clearly what 
is apt to escape the notice of minds habituated to the 
superficial and irrational treatment of social questions, — 
the complete political efficacy of the positive philosophy. 
The high practical utility of the theory J am about to offer 
cannot be questioned by the haughtiest politician when it 
has once been demonstrated that the deepest want of 
modern society is, in its nature, eminently theoretical, and 
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that, consequently, an intellectual, and then a moral 
organization must precede and direct the political. — This 
mutual relation being established, with a care pro])ortionat;e 
to its importance, we must now return, — not again to quit 
it, — to the strictly scientific point of view of this work, anj 
pursue the study of the phenomena of social physics in a, 
disposition of mind as purely sjieculative as that in whicfi 
we surveyed the other fundamental sciences, witli no othcir 
intellectual ambition than to discover the natural laws of a, 
final order of phenomena, remarkable in the extreme, and 
never before examined in this way. 

Before proceeding, however, to this direct exaraiuatioii^ 
I propose to consider, briefly, the principal philosophic!),! 
attempts to constitute social science ; as a general estimate 
of this kind will tend to illustrate the nature and spirit of 
this last great department of positive philosophy. 


II. 


o 
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CHAPTER II. 

PHILOSOPHICAL ATTEMPTS TO CONSTITUTE 
A SOCIAL SYSTEM. 

W E have seen that the complex and special 
nature of social phenomena is the chief 
reason why the study has remained imperfect 
it being' impossible to analyse them till the 
simpler departments of science ■were understood, and till 
the great discovery of cerebral physiology had opened a 
rational access to their examination. To this main con- 
sideration we must now add another, which explains more 
specially why it has never till now been possible to establish 
social science on a positive basis. This coubideration is, 
that we have not till now been in possession of a range of 
facts wide enough to disclose the natural laws of social 
phenomena. 

The first rise of speculative doctrine has always, in all 
.sciences, taken place from the theological method, as I have 
shown. In the ease of the anterior sciences, this did not 
preclude the formation of a positive theory, when once there 
had been a sufficient perpetuity of phenomen-a. The 
materials were ready before there were observers qualified 
to make a scientific use of them. But, even if observers 
had been ready, the phenomena of social life were not 
ample and various enough in early days to admit of their 
philosophical analysis. Many and profound modifications 
of the primitive civilization were necessary to afford a suffi- 
cient basis for experiment. We shall see hereafter how 
indispensable was the operation of the theological philo- 
sophy in directing the earliest progress of the human mind 
and of society. Our pre.sent business is to notice the 
obstacles which it presented to the formation of a true 
social science. It was not, in fact, till modern political 
revolutions, and especially the French, had proved the 
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insufficiency of the old political system for the social needs 
of the age that the great idea of Progress could acquire 
sufficient firmness, distinctness and. generality, to serve a 
scientific purpose. The direction of the social movement 
was not determined ; and social speculation was embarrassed 
by fanciful notions of oscillating or circular movements, 
such as even now cause hesitation ui able but ilJ-propared 
minds as to the real nature of human yirogression. Till it 
is known in what this j)rogres.sion consists, the fact itself 
may be disputed ; since, from such a point of view, humanity 
may appear to be doomed to an arbitrary succession of 
identical phases, without <‘ver experiencing a new transfor- 
mation, gradually directed towards an end determiuod by 
the whole constitution of humau nature. 

Thus all idea of social jn'ogrt'ss was interdicted to the 
philosoyihers of antiquity, for want of materials of political 
observation. The most eminent and sagacious of them 
were subject to the common tendency to suppose the con- 
temporary state of things inferior to tliat of former times. 
This supposition was the more natural and legitimate 
because the philosophical works whicli contained this view 
coincided, as to date, with the decline of the Greek and 
Roman Ti'gbm. This decline, which, in relation to the 
whole of human history, was in fact jirogress, could not 
a2)pear so to the ancients, who did not anticipate what was 
to come. I liave before iutiinatod that tlie first dawning 
sense of human progression was inspired by Christianity, 
whicli, by proclaiming the superiority of the law of Jesus 
to that of Moses, gave form to the idea of a more jierfect 
state replacing a less perfect, which had been necessary as 
a preparation. Thougli Catholicism’ was, in this, simply 
the organ of expression of human reason, the servieo it thus 
rendered entitles it not the less, as all irue philosophers 
will agree, to our eternal gratitude. But, apart from the 

’ This great idea belongs essentially to Catholicism, from which 
Protestantism derived it in an imnerfeet and corrupt manner, — not 
only by recurring irrationally to the peiiod of the primitive Church, 
but also by offeiing for popular guiilance the most barbarous and 
dangerous part of the Scriptures — that which relates to Hebrew 
antiquity. Mohammedanism pursued the same practice, and tlius 
instituted a mere imitation of Judaic harliarism, witliout intro- 
ducing any real amelioration. 
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mischief of the mysticism and vague obscurity which be- 
long to all applications of the theological method, such a 
beginning could not possibly suggest any scientific view of 
social progression : for any such progression was barred at 
once by the claim of Christianity to be the ultimate stage 
at which the human mind must stop. The social efficacy 
of the theological philosophy is now exhausted, and it has 
become therefore retrograde, as we have '•■een ; but the con- 
dition of continuity is an indispensable element in the 
conception of progress ; an idea which would have no 
power to guide social speculation if it represented progress 
as limited by its nature to a determinate condition, attained 
long ago. 

It is thus evident that the conception of progress belongs 
exclusively to the positive philosophy. This philosophy 
alone can indicate the final term which human nature will 
be for ever approaching and never attaining ; and it alone 
can prescribe the general course of this gradual develop- 
ment. Accordingly, the only rational ideas of continuous 
advance are of modern origin, and relate especially to the 
expansion of the positive sciences which gave birth to 
them. It may even be worth observing that the first 
satisfactory view of general progression was proposed by a 
philosopher whose genius was essentially mathematical ; 
and therefore conversant with the 8imi)lt>st form of the 
scientific spirit. Whatever may be the value of this 
observation, it is certain that Pascal was animated by a 
sense of the progress of the sciences when he uttered the im- 
mortal aphorism; “the entire succession of men, through 
the whole course of ages, must be regarded as one man, 
always living and incessantly learning.” Whatever may 
have been the actual effect of this first ray of light, it 
must he admitted that the idea of continuous progress had 
no scientific consistency, or public regard, till after the 
memorable controversy, at the beginning of the last 
century, about a general comparison of the ancients and 
modems. In my view, that solemn discussion constitutes 
a ripe event in the history of the human mind, which thus, 
for the first time, declared that it had made an irreversible 
advance. It is needless to point out that the leaders of 
this great philosophical movement derived all the force of 
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their arguments from the scientific spirit: but it is re- 
markable that their most illustrious adversaries committed 
the inconsistency of declaring that they preferred the 
philosophy of Descartes to that which preceded it. — From 
this scientific origin the conception spread more and more 
in a political direction, till, at length, the French revolu- 
tion manifested the tendency of humanity toward a p)oli- 
tical system, indeterminate enough, but radically different 
from the whole system. This was the negative view of 
social progress ; ineffectual in itself, but necessary as a 
preparation for the advent of the positive philosophy, 
when it should have made its induction from social pheno- 
mena, and ascertained their laws. 

Having thus seen liow impossible was the formation of 
social science in ancient times, we are in a condition to 
appreciate the attempts which were here and there pre- 
maturely made. The foregoing analysis shows that the 
political conditions of the subject are, generally, precisely 
coincident with the scientific, so as to retard by their com- 
petition the possibility of establishing social science on a 
positive basis. This obstacle has existed even up to our 
own generation, who can only make a mere beginning in 
seeking in the past a basis for social science, in virtue of 
their experience of a revolutionary jK^riod, and of their 
opening perception of the positive princi]>lo, as they see it 
established in the other departments of human knowdedge, 
including that of intellectual and moral ])henomena. It 
would be waste of time, and a departure from my object, 
to analyse fully the attempts of ancient pliilosopliers to 
form a political science which was thus clearly impractic- 
able in their day ; and I shall therefore merely point out 
the essential vice of each speculation, thereby justifying 
the judgment that we have just passed by anticipation, 
and disclosing the true nature of an enter2>rise which re- 
mains to be begun. 

The name of Aristotle first presents itself, a • <- ti > 
his memorable “ Politics ” being one of the “Pohtics.*” 
finest productions of antiquity, and furnish- 
ing the general type of most of the works on that subject 
tl^at have followed. This treatise could not possibly dis- 
close any sense of the progressive tendencies of humanity, 
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nor the slightest glimi>seo£ the natural laws of civilization; 
and it was necessarily occupied by metaphysical discussions 
of the principle and form of government : but it is truly 
marvellous that any mind should have produced a work so 
advanced, and even nearer to a positive view than his other 
works, at a time when political observation was restricted 
to a uniform and preliminary social state, and when the 
nascent positive sjtirit lived feebly in geometry alone. The 
analysis by which he refuted the dangerous fancies of 
Plato and his imitators about community of property 
evidences a rectitude, a sagacity, and a strength which, in 
their aj)2'li cation to such subjects, have been rarely equalled, 
and n(!ver surj^assed. Thus much I have said, in the way 
of homage to the first manifestation of human genius on 
the great suiqect of government, notwithstanding the 
evident influence that it has exercised uj>on philosophical 
meditation, from its own day to this. 

The works which succeeded need not detain us. They 
were merely an accumulation of fresh materials, classified 
by the type that Aristotle had furnished. The next period 
worth notice is tliat in which the i>reponderauce of the 
positive sjiirit in the study of plienoim'na caused the first 
clear comprehension of the meaning of general laws, and 
in which the idea of human j)rogress began to assume 
some consistency ; and, to find these two conditions in 
concurreiu’C, we can hardly go further back than the 
middle of the last century. The first and most important 
M Tit s li series of works which then 2)resents itself is 
* ' that of Montesquieu, first, in his treatise on 

the “ G-reatness and Decline of the Eomcans,” and after- 
wards in his “ Spirit of Laws.” The great strength of 
this memorable work appears to me to lie in its tendency 
to regard political phenomena as subject to invariable laws, 
like all other phenomena. This is manifested at the very 
outset, in the preliminary chapter, in which, for the first 
time in the history of the human mind, the general idea of 
ZaM) is directly defined, in relation to all, even to political 
subjects, in the same sense in which it is applied in the 
simplest positive investigations. The progress of science 
which had been effected by the labours of Descartes, 
Galileo and Kepler, a century before, had rendered the 
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most advanced minds familiar with an ineoinpleio notion 
of progress. Montesquieu’s conception was a generaliza- 
tion of this incomplete notion : and, instead of denying 
originality to so eminent a service, we may well be amazed 
that such a conception should be offered, before the posi- 
tive method had extended beyond the simplest natural 
phenomena, — being scarcely admitted into the department 
of chemistry, and not yet heard of in the study of living 
bodies. And, in the other view, a man must have been in 
advance of his time, who could conceive of natural laws as 
the basis of social speculation and action, while all other 
able men were talking about the ab.solute and indefinite 
power of legislators, when armed with duo authority, to 
modify at will the social state. The very qualities, how- 
ever, which give its pre-eminence to Montesquieu’s work 
prove to us the impossibility of success in an enteqjrise so 
premature in regard to its proposed object, the very condi- 
tions of which were still impracticable. The project of the 
work is not fulfilled in its course ; and, admirable as are 
some of its details, its falls back, like all others, upon the 
primitive type offered by Aristotle’s treatise. We find no re- 
ference of social phenomena to the laws whose existence 
was announced at the outset ; nor any scientific selection 
and connection of facts. The general nature of his jirac- 
tical conclusions seems to show how far the exi'cution of 
his work was from corresponding with liis original inten- 
tion ; for his desultory review of the whole mass of social 
subjects ends in his setting up, as a universal jiolitical 
type, the English parliamentary system, the insufficiency 
of which, for the satisfaction of modern social requirements, 
was not, it is true, so conspicuous in his day as it is now, 
but still discernible enough, as we shall have occasion to 
see. It was honourable to Montesquieu’s philosophical 
character, that he steered wide of the metaphysical Utopias 
which lay in his way, and resorted rather to the narrow 
anchorage at which he rested ; but such a resort, so narrow 
and so barren, proves that he had wamlered away from the 
course announced by himself. The only part of the book 
which bears any true marks of sustained positivity is that 
in which the social influence of permanent local causes, — 
ofHhat which in political language we may caU climate, — 
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i8 considered. This view, evidently derived from Hippo- 
crates, manifests a tendency to attach observed phenomena 
to forces able to produce them, as in natural philosophy ; 
but the aim has failed. The true political influence of 
climate is misconceived, and usually much exaggerated, 
through the common error of analysing a mere modifica- 
tion before the main action is fully understood ; which is 
much like trying to determine planetary perturbations 
before ascertaining the chief gravitations This error was 
inevitable under Montesquieu’s necessary ignorance of the 
great social laws, while he was bent upon introducing the 
positive spirit into the domain of politics. He naturally 
betook himself to the only class of social speculations 
which seemed fit for his purpose. Pardonable or un- 
avoidable as was bis failure, it is a new evidence of the 
vast gap which lies open at the outset of the science. 
Montesquieu did not even perceive, any more than others, 
the fact which should regulate the whole jiolitical theory 
of climate ; — that local physical causes, very powerful in 
the early days of civilization, lose their force in proportion 
as human development admits of their being neutralized: 
— a view which would certainly have occurred to Montes- 
quieu if he bad possessed himself of the fundamental 
notion of human progression before he treated of the 
political theory of climate. Tims, this great jihilosopher 
proposed a grand enterprise which was premature in two 
senses, and in which he could not but fail, — first, by bring- 
ing social phenomena under the operation of the positive 
spirit before it had been introduced into the system of 
biological science ; and again, in proposing social reor- 
ganization during a period marked out for revolutionary 
action. This explains why a mind so eminent should have 
exercised, through its very advancement, an immediate in- 
fluence very inferior to that of a mere sophist, like Rous- 
seau, whose intellectual state, much better adapted to the 
disposition of his contemporaries, allowed him to consti- 
tute himself, with so remarkable a success, the natural 
organ of the revolutionary movement of the time. It is 
by our posterity that Montesquieu will be duly estimated, 
when the extension of the positive philosophy to social 
speculations will disclose the high value of the precocious 
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attempts which, though doomed to failure, yield the light 
by which the general question must be laid down. 

After Montesquieu, the next great addi- , 

tion to Sociology (which is the term I may ' 

be allowed to invent to designate Social Physics) was 
made by Condorcet, ]>roceeding on the views suggested by 
his illustrious friend Turgot. Turgot’s suggestions with 
regard to the theory of the perfectibilitv of human nature 
were doubtless the basis of Condorcet’s speculation ex- 
hibited m his “ Historical Sketch of the Progress of the 
Human Mind,” in which the scieutifie conception of the 
social progression of the race was, for the first t\ine, i learly 
and directly proposed, with a distinct ass(>rtion of its primary 
importance. The strength of the work lies in its introduc- 
tion, in which Condorcet exhibits lii.s general idea, and pro- 
poses his philosophical project of studying the r.idiial con- 
nection of the various .social stales of mankind. Tliese few 
immortal pages h'ave really notliing to h(' desired m regard 
to the position of the sociological qm-stion nt large, wliich 
will, in my o]jinion, rest, through all future tunc, on this 
admirable statement. The execution i.s far Iroro corre- 
sponding with the greatness of the jiroject ; but no failure 
in the carrying out can impair ihc value of the design. 
The success aud the failure may both ho easily accounted 
for by a consideration of the scientific and political know- 
ledge of the time. The expansion of the natural sciences, 
aud especially of chemistry, during the second half of the 
last century, had tliorouglilv establisheil in the best minds 
of the period tlie idea of ]>ositivc Laws; and the study of 
living bodies, in the de]>artiuent8 of anatomy and taxonomy, 
if not of physiology, began to assume a truly scientific 
character. Coiidorcet’s mind was rationally prepared by 
mathematical study, under the direction of D’Alembert : 
by his philosophical position in society, he had all the 
advantage of the expansion of ]ihysic()-chemical science 
then taking place ; and of the labours of Haller, Jussieu, 
Linnseus, BufEon and Vicq-d’Azir m the principal depart- 
ments of biological knowledge ; and it was natural that he 
should conceive the enterprise of carrying into the specu- 
lative study of social phenomena the same positive method 
which, from the time of Descartes, had been regenerating 
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the entire system of human knowledge. With equal 
advantages, and his higher order of genius, Montesquieu 
would, no doubt, have achieved higher results than he has 
left us. Still, even Condorcet’s project was premature, 
though less so than that of Montesquieu ; for a great 
defieieuey remained in the imperfect state of biological 
knowledge, and especially in the exclusion of intellectual 
and moral ])henomena from treatment by the positive 
method ; iuid the unfortunate Condorcet did not live to 
see them assume their ])roper jdace. In their absence, he 
lost himself in wanderings after an indetinite perfectibility, 
and chimerical and absurd anticipations. Such aberra- 
tions, affecting siich men, are a lesson to ns as to the 
impossibility of unaided reason overleaping the intervals 
which have not been steadily explored in tlie gradual 
advance of the human mind. As to the political circum- 
stances of the time, — the idea of social progression was 
certainly more distinct and more firm in Coudorcet’s than 
in Montescjuieu’s time : for the tendency of society to re- 
linquish the aucient social system was becoming evident, 
though the new system which was to succeed it was hut 
vaguely suspected, even where it was not wholly miscon- 
ceived. The evil influence of the revolutionary doctrine is 
singularly exhibited in Condorcet’s work, in the form of 
an inconsistency wliich must strike every reader. The 
human race is there rejiresentcd as having attained a vast 
degree of perfection at the close of the eighteenth century, 
while the author attributes an entirely' retrogressive in- 
fluence to almost every doctrine, institution and pre- 
ponderant power throughout the whole past. Whereas, 
the total progress accomplished can he nothing else than, 
the result of the various kinds of partial progress realized 
since the beginning of civilization, in virtue of the gradual 
onward course of human nature. Such a state of things 
as Condorcet describes would be nothing else than a per- 
petual miracle; and it is not to him, therefore, that we 
can look for any disclosure of the laws of human develop- 
ment, any appreciation of the transitory nature of the 
revolutionary philosophy, or any general conception of the 
future of society. Here again we recognize the philo- 
sophical superiority of Montesquieu, who, not having 
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Condorcet’s opportunities of estimating the revolutionaij 
spirit, had been able to free his mind from those critical 
prejudices in regard to the past -which formed the views 
of all around him, and had injured his own earlier specu- 
lations. This brief survey of the labours of these great 
men shows us that the basis of true social science can be 
fixed only after the revolutionary spirit has begun to 
decline ; and thus the political, as well as the scientific 
indications of the subject point to our own time as that in 
which such a science is to be founded. Coiidorcet gave us 
a clear exposition of the nature of the enterprise ; but the 
whole aceomplislimeut yet remains to be achieved. 

These two attempts are re.illy all that have been made 
in the right road to social science ; for tbi'y are the only 
speculations which have been based on the aggregate of 
historical facts. I shall have occasion, furthi-r on, to 
notice some attempts which ai'e not worthy to rank with 
these, and which merely testify to the existing need of 
social science by showing how various are the directions in 
which it is sought. On one subject, however, I shall here 
make a few observations, in order to illustrate further the 
aim and spirit of my own efforts to constitute a basis fur 
social science. That subjeet is the nature and object of 
what is called Political Economy. 

We cannot impute to jiolitical economists , 

any design to establish social seieuee ; for it ° 

is the express assertion of the most classical 
among them that their subject is wholly distinct from, and 
indeiiendent of general political science. Yet, sincere as 
they doubtless are in their dogma of isolation, they are no 
less sincerely persuaded that they have applied the positive 
spirit to economical science ; and they perjietually set 
forth their method as the type by which all social theories 
will be finally regenerated. As this pretension has ob- 
tained credit enough to procure the establishment of 
several professorships for this s|3ecies of instruction, I find 
myself obliged to explain why it is that I cannot, as would 
be very desirable, propose to carry on ray enterprise from 
the point reached by these philosophers, hut must begin 
from the beginning. My criticism on political economy in 
thi% place is merely for the purpose of showing that it is 
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not the philosophical creation that we want ; and I must 
refer to my exposition as a whole any objectors to my 
summary estimate of political economy. 

It is unfavourable to the philosophical pretensions of the 
economists that, being almost invariably lawyers or literary 
men, they have had no opportvinity of discipline in that 
spirit of positive rationality which they suppose they have 
introduce into their researches. Precluded by their edu- 
cation from any idea of scientific observation of even the 
smallest phenomena, from any motion of natural laws, 
from all percejition of what demonstration is, they must 
obviously be incapable of applying, impromptu, a method 
in which they have had no pra<-,tice to the most difficult of 
all analyses. The only philosophical preparation that they 
can show is a set of vague precepts of general logic, suscep- 
tible of no real use ; and thus, their conceptions present a 
purely metaphysical character. Tliere is one great excep- 
tional case whichl mustatonce exemiitfrom this criticism, 
— that of the illustrious philosopher, Adam Smith, who 
made no pretension to found a new special science ; but 
merely proposed, (what he admirably achieved) to illustrate 
some leading points of social philosophy by luminous 
analyses relating to the division of employments, the func- 
tion of money, the general action of banks, etc., and other 
chief portions of the industrial developments of the human 
race. Though involved, like all his contemporaries, in the 
metaphysical philosoi^hy, a mind of such quality as his 
could not, however distinguished iu the metaphysical 
school, be blinded by its illusions, because his preparatory 
studies had impressed him with a sense of what constitutes 
a true scientific method, as is clearly proved by the valu- 
able sketches of the philosophical history of the sciences, 
and of astronomy in particular, which are published among 
his posthumous works. The economists have no right to 
claim Adam Smith as their authority while the whole dog- 
matic part of their science presents a merely metaphysical 
character, dressed up with special forms and a list of scien- 
tific terms, taken bodily from former philosophical exposi- 
tions, — as, for instance, from the theologico-metaphysical 
writings of Spinoza. The contemporary history of this so- 
called science confirms this judgment of its nature. Tlie 
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most certain signs of conceptions being scientific are con- 
tinuousness and fertility: and when existing works, in- 
stead of being the result and development of those that 
have gone before, have a character as personal as that of 
their authors, and bring the most fundamental ideas into 
question ; and when, again, the dogmatic constitution pro- 
vides for no real and sustained progre.ss, but only for a 
barren reproduction of old controversies, it is clear that we 
are dealing with no positive doctrine whatever, but merely 
with theological or meta])hysical dissertations. And tliis is 
the spectacle which political economy has presented for 
half a century past. If our I'conoinists were really the 
scientific successors of Adam Smith, they would show us 
where they had carried on and completed tlioir master’s 
doctrine, and what new discoverie.s they had added to his 
primitive surveys ; but looking with an impartial eye upon 
their disputes on the most elementary ideas of value, utility, 
production, etc., we might imagine ourselves 2U'eseiit at tbo 
strangest conference's of the scholists of the Middle Ages 
about the attributes of their metajdiysical entities ; which 
indeed economical conceptions resemble more and more, in 
proportion as they are dogmatized and refined upon. The 
result is both cases is, but too often, the jierversioii of the 
valuable indication of jiopular good sense, which become 
confused, inapplicable, and productive only of idle disputes 
about words. All intelligent men, for instance, understand 
what is meant by the terms 'prodv.ct and producer; but, 
from the time that economical metajihysics undertook to 
define them, the idea of production lias become, through 
vicious generalizations, so indeterminate, that conscientious 
and clear writers are obliged to use circuitous exjilanatious 
to avoid the use of terms which have hocome obscure and 
equivocal. Such abuse is analogous to that which meta- 
physics has introduced into the study of the human under- 
standing, witli regard, for iiisfance, to the general ideas of 
analysis and synthesis and the like. The avowal of the 
economists that their science is isolated from that of social 
philosophy in general, is itself a sufficient confirmation of 
my judgment ; for it is a universal fact in social, as in bio- 
logical science, that all the various general aspects of the 
suDject are scientifically one, and rationally inseparable, so 
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that they cannot be illustrated but by each other. Thus, 
the economical or industrial analysis of society cannot be 
effected in the positive method, apart from its intellectual, 
moral, and political analysis, past and present. And thus 
does the boasted isolation of political economy testify to its 
being grounded on a metaphysical basis. 

This is the dogmatic aspect of the science. But it would 
be unjust to forget that, looking at this doctrine historically, 
and more with a political than a scientific view, it consti- 
tutes a final essential part of the system of critical philo- 
sophy, which has exercised an indispensable, though tran- 
sitory influence during the revolutionary period. Political 
Economy has borne an honourable shari' in this vast intel- 
lectual conflict, by thoroughly discrediting the industrial 
polity of the Middfe Ages, which became more and more 
injurious, in its descent to our time, to the industry which 
it had once protected. Such is the credit due to Political 
Economy. Its worst practical fault is that, like the other 
portions of the metaphysical philosophy, it systematizes 
anarchy ; and the danger is only aggravated by its use of 
modern scientific forms. It has not been satisfied with 
criticising, in much too absolute a way, the industrial 
polity of tlu‘ old European sovereignties, without which the 
industrial development of modern times could never have 
taken tdace ; it goes far beyond this ; it sets up as a uni- 
versal dogma the absence of all regulating intervention 
whatever as the best means of promoting the spontaneous 
rise of society ; so that, on every serious occasion, this doc- 
trine can respond to urgent priicti(‘al needs only by the 
uniform reproduction of this systematic negation. Because 
it perceives a natural tendency in society to arrange itself 
in a certain order, not seeing in this a suggestion of an 
order to he jiromoted by social arrangements, it preaches 
an absence of regulation which, if carried out to the limit 
of the principle, would lead to the methodical abolition of 
all government. But here we meet the compensating 
vii-tue that political economy insists on all human interests 
being bound up together, and therefore susceptible of a 
permanent reconciliation. Though this may be simply the 
expression of the convictions of popular good sense, philo- 
sophy owes a tribute of eternal gratitude to the economists 
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for their excellent service in extinguishing the disastrous 
and immoral prejudice which concluded the amelioration of 
the condition of some to he obtained by the deterioration of 
the condition of somebody else ; and that the total amount 
of wealth was always the same; which is as much as 
denying industrial development altogether. Notwithstand- 
ing this great service, political economy has dangerous 
tendencies through its opposition to the institution of all 
industrial discipline. As each serious difficulty arises in 
the course of industrial development, politicul economy 
ignores it. In the great question of Machinery this is 
remarkably illustrated. Tliis is one of tlie cases of incon- 
venience inherent in every industrial improvcmeiil, from its 
tendency to disturb, more or loss, and fora loiiqer or shorter 
time, the mode of life of the labouring classes. Instead of 
recognizing in the urgent remonstr.iiices called forth by this 
chasm in our social order one of the most emuieut and 
pressing occasions for ihe apjilivation of social science, our 
economists can do nothing better than rejieat, \\illi ]>itiless 
pedantry, their barren aphorism of ab.solnte industrial 
liberty. Without considering tliat all human (juestions, 
practically regarded, are reducible to mere questions of 
time, they venture to reply to all complaints that, in the 
long run, all classes, and especially the one most injured on 
the existing occasion, will enjoy a real and permanent 
amelioration ; a reply which will lie regarded as derisive, as 
long as man’s life is incapable of being indefinitely 
lengthened. Such a doctrine jiubjislies its own weakness 
by showing its want of relation to the aggregate of our 
practical needs. Would tlie copyists who were thrown out 
of employment by the invention of printing have been 
completely consoled by being convinced that, in the next 
generation, there would be an equal number of persons 
living by printing, and many more in sui-ceeding cen- 
turies ? "Yet sucli is the consolation habitually offered by 
political economy ; and if there were no other evidence, 
this inefficiency would prove its iiniituess to direct, as it 
proposes to do, the industrial expansion of modern society. 
And thus it stands condemned, as to its scientific preten- 
sions, and in spite of some important services, from the 
political as much as from the scientific point of view. 
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The temixu'ary predilection of men’s minds for political 
economy is, in truth, a new and strong illustration of the 
instinctive need which prevails to subject social researches 
to positive methods; and if that were once done, the 
interest in political economy would disappear. Various 
other signs of the times testify to the same disposition, 
which indeed ])ervadcs the whole action of our intelli- 
gences. I will refer to only one among the multitude of 
those signs ; but it is one which aids in bringing about the 
satisfaction of the need. I mean the growing inclination 
for historical study, and the great imjirovement in that 
kind of research within two centuries. 

Growth of Boasnet was, unquestionably, the first who 

historical proposed to survey, from a lofty point of 
view, the whole of the past of society. We 
cannot adopt his explanations, easily derived from theolo- 
gical resources ; hut the spirit of universality, so thoroughly 
appreciated, and, under the circumstances, so wonderfully 
sustained, will always preserve this admirable composition ' 
as a m odol, suggesting t he true result of historical analy sis ; — 
the rational co-ordination of the great senes of human 
events, according to a single design; which must however 
be more genuine and complete than that of Bossuet. There 
is no doubt tliat this fine piece of instruction has contri- 
buted, during both the past and the present century, to 
the imjirovemeut in the character of the chief historical 
compositions, especially in Prance and England, and after- 
wards in Germany. Still, history has more of a literary 
and descriptive than of a scientific character. It does not 
yet establish a rational filiation in the series of social events, 
so as to admit (as in other sciences, and allowing for its 
greater complexity) of any degree of systematic iirevisioti 
of their future succession. PerliaiJS the imputation of 
rashness cast upon the mere proposal of such a treatment 
of history is the strongest confirmation we could have of 
its present unscientific character-, for such prevision is 
everywhere else admitted to be the ultimate scientific test. 
Another evidence exists in the easy credit daily obtained 
by misty historical theories which explain nothing, and 

* “Discourse on Universal History.” 
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whicli testify to the literary and metaphysical bias under 
■which history is studied, by minds unacquainted with the 
great scientific movement of modi-rn times. Again, another 
evidence is the dogmatic separation which it is attempted 
to keep up between history and politics. Still, we must 
admit the growing taste of our age for historical labours 
to be a happy symptom of philosophical regeneration, how- 
ever the inclination may be wasted upon superficial and 
misleading works, sometimes written with a view to imme- 
diate popularity by ministering to the popular taste. One 
of tlie most promising incidents of t.he time is the intro- 
duction into the highly metaphysical class of jurists of an 
historical school which has undertaken to connect, during 
every period of history, the whole of its legislation with 
the corresponding state of society. 

If the preceding chapter disclosed the destination i if the 
great philosophical creation of which I am treating, the 
present exhibits its necessity, and the opportuneness of the 
time. Attempts to constitute a science of society would 
not have been so obstinate, nor pursued in way.s so various, 
if an instinctive need of it had not been deeply felt. At 
the same time, the general analysis of the chief efforts 
hitherto made explains their failure, and convinces us that 
the whole enterprise remains to be even conceived of in a 
manner which will secure its accomjdishnient. Nothing 
now prevents our going on to the fulfilment of this pro- 
posed task, bv entering, in the next chapter, on the study 
of the method iu Social Physics. We have so ascertained 
and cleared our ground, by first taking a survey of our 
condition from a political point of view, and then reviewing 
the preparation made, that wo are at full liberty to follow 
the speculative development that will prevail throughout 
the rest of this book, which will close with the'Co-ordinatiou 
between the theory and practice of Social Physics. 
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CHAPTER m. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POSITIVE METHOD IN ITS 
APPLICATION TO SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 

I N every science conceptions which relate to method are 
inseparable from those which relate to the doctrine 
under consideration. The method has to be so varied in 
its application, and so largely modified by the complexity 
and special nature of the phenomena, in each case, that 
any general notions of method would be too indefinite for 
actual use. If, therefore, we have not separated the method 
from the doctrine m the simpler departments of science, 
much less should we think of doing so when treating of 
the complex phenomena of social life, to say nothing of 
the great feature of this last case, — its want of positivity. 
In the formation of a new science the general spirit of it 
must be seized before its particular parts can be investi- 
gated ; that is, we must have some notion of the doctrine 
before examiuiug the method, and then the method cannot 
be estimated in any other way than by its use. Thus, I 
have not to offer a logical exposition of method in social 
physics before proceeding to the science itself ; but I must 
follow the same jilan here as in the case of the anterior 
sciences, — ascertaining its general spirit, and what are the 
collective resources proper to it. Though these subjects 
may he said to belong to the science itself, we may consider 
them as belonging to the method, as they are absolutely 
necessary to direct our understandings in the pursuit of 
this difficult study. 

In. the higher order of sciences, — in those which are the 
simplest and the most advanced,— the philosophical defini- 
tion of each was almost sufficient to characterize their con- 
dition and general resources, to which no doubt could 
attach. But the case is otherwise with a recent and 
extremely complex study, the very nature of which has to 
be settled by laborious discussions, which are happily 
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needless in regard to the preceding sciences. In treating 
of Biology, we found it necessary to dwell upon yireparatorv 
explanations which would have seemed puerile in any of 
the foregoing departments, hoeause the chief bases of a 
science about which there were still so many disputes must 
be indisputably settled before it could take rank in the 
positive series. It is evident that the same process is even 
more needful, and must be more laborious, in the case of 
the science of social development, winch has hitherto had 
no character of positivity at all, and which some of the 
ablest minds of our time sentence never to have any. We 
must not be surprised then if, after applying here the 
simplest and most radical ideas of positive philosophy, such 
as would indeed appear trivial in their formal application 
to the more advanced sciences, the result should appear to 
many, oven among the enlightened, to constitute too bold 
an innovation, though the conditions may be no more than 
the barest equivalent of those which are admitted in every 
other case. 

If we look with a philosophical eye upon inf.iiitile state 
the present state of social science, wc cannot ot social 
but recognize in it the combination of all the »fience. 
features of that theologico-metaphysical infancy which all 
the other sciences have had to pass thromrh. The present 
condition of political science revives before our eyes the 
analogy of what astrology was to astronomy, alchemy to 
chemistry, and the search for the universal panacea to the 
system of medical studies. We may, for our present pur- 
pose, consider the theological and the metaphysical polities 
together, — the second being only a modification of the first 
in its relation to social science. Their attributes are the 
same, consisting, in regard to method, in the preponderance 
of imagination over observation ; and, in regard to doctrine, 
in the exclusive investigation of absolute ideas ; the result 
of both of which is an inevitable tendency to exercise an 
arbitrary and indefinite action over phenomena which are 
not regarded as subject to invariable natural laws. In 
short, the general spirit of all speculation at that stage is 
at once ideal in its course, absolute iu its conception, and 
arbilyary in its application ; and these are unquestionably 
the prevailing characteristics of social speculation at present. 
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regarded from any point of view whatever. If we reverse 
all the three aspects, we shall have precisely the spirit 
which must actuate the formation of positive sociology, 
and which must afterwards direct its continuous develop- 
ment. The scientific spirit is radically distinguished from 
the theological and metaphysical by the steady subordina- 
tion of the imagination to observation; and though the 
positive philosophy offers the vastest and richest field to 
human imagination, it restricts it to discovering and per- 
fecting the co-ordination of observed facts, and the means 
of effecting new researches: and it is this bahit of subject- 
ing scientific conceptions to the facts whose connection has 
to be disclosed, which it is above all things necessary to 
introduce into social researches ; for the observations 
hitherto made have been vague and ill-circumscribed, so 
as to afford no adequate foundation for scientific reasoning ; 
and they are usually modified themselves at the pleasure 
of an imagination stimulated by the most fluctuating 
passions. From their I'omplexity, and their closer connec- 
tion with human passions, jiolitical speculations must be 
detained longer than any others in tins deplorable philo- 
sophical condition, in which they are still involved, while 
simpler and less stimulating sciences have successively 
obtained emancipation; but wo must remember that all 
other kinds of seieutifie concejition have gone through the 
same stage, from which they liave issued with the more 
difficulty and delay exactly in jiroportion to their complexity 
and special nature. It is, indeed, only in our own day that 
the more complex have issued from that condition at all, 
as we saw to be the case with the intellectual aud moral 
phenomena of imlividual life, which are still studied in a 
way almost as anti-scientific as political jdienomena them- 
selves. We must not, then, consider that uncertainty and 
vagueness in observation are proper to political subjects. 
It is only that the same imperfection which has had its 
day throughout the whole range of speculation is here 
more intense and protracted ; and the same theory which 
shows how this must be the case gives us full assurance of 
a philosophical regeneration in this department of science 
analogous to that which has taken place in the rest, though 
by means of severer intellectual difficulty, and the embar- 
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rassment which may arise from collision with the pre- 
dominant passions of men ; a liability which cannot but 
stimulate the endeavours of real th inters. 

If we contemplate the positive spirit in its Tlie relative 
relation to scientific conception, rather than superseding 
the mode of procedure, we shall find that atsolute. 
this philosophy is distinguished from the theologico- 
metaphysical by its tendency to render relative the ideas 
which were at first absolute. This inc'vitablc passage from 
the absolute to the relative is one of the most imjxirtant 
philosophical results of each of the intellectual revolutions 
which has carried on every kind of speculation from the 
theological or metaphysical to the scientific state. In a 
scientific view, this contrast between the relative and the 
absolute may be regarded as the most decisive manifesta- 
tion of the antipathy between the modern plulaso]ii)y and 
the ancient. All investigation into the nature of beings, 
and their first and final causes, 'must always be absolute; 
whereas the study of the laws of pbeuomciia must be 
relative, since it supposes a continuous progiess of specu- 
lation subject to the gradual improvement of observation, 
without the precise reality bcung ever fully disclosed : so 
that the relative character of seiimtifie concejitioiis is in- 
separable from the true idea of natural laws, just as the 
chimerical ineliuatiou for absolute knowledge accompanies 
every use of theological fictions and inetajrhysical mitities. 
Now, it is obvious that the absolute sjiirit characterizes 
social speculation now, wherever it exists, as the different 
schools are all agreed in looking for an immutable political 
type, which makes no allowance for the regular modifica- 
tion of political conceptions according to the variable state 
of civilization. This absolute spirit, having prevailed 
through all social changes, and their corresponding iihilo- 
sophical divergences, is now so inherent in existing political 
science that it affords, amidst all its enormous evils, the 
only means of restraining individual eccentricities, and 
excluding the influx of arbitrarily variable opinions. Thus, 
such philosophers as have desired to emancipate them- 
selves from this absolutism, without having ribcn to the 
coi^eption of a positive social philosophy, have justly 
incurred the reproach of representing political ideas as 
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iincertain and even arbitrary in their nature, because they 
have deprived them of whatever character of consistency 
they had, without substituting any other. They have 
even cast a sort of discredit upon all philosophical enter- 
prise in the direction of political science, which, losing its 
absolutism, seemed to lose its stability, and therefore its 
morality. A positive sociology, however, would put to 
flight all these natural, though empirical fears ; for all 
antecedent experience shows that in other departments of 
natural philosophy, scientific ideas have not become arbi- 
trary by becoming relative, but have, on the contrary, 
acquired a new consistence and .stability by being impli- 
cated in a system of relations which is ever extending and 
strengthening, and more and more restraining ,sll serious 
aberration. There is therefore no fear of falling into a 
dangerous scepticism by destroying the absolute spirit, if 
it is done in the natural course of pa.ssing on towards the 
positive state. Here, as elsewhere, it is characteristic of 
the positive 25hilosoj)hy to destroy no means of intellectual 
co-ordinatiou withoul substituting one more effectual and 
more extended ; and it is evident that this transition from 
the absolute to the relative offers the only existing means 
of attaining to political conceptions that can gradually 
secure au unanimous and permanent assent. 

The importance and soundness of these conditions are 
less conspicuous than they might be, on account of the 
too close connection which, in social science more than any 
other, still exists between theory and 2>ra('tice, in conse- 
quence of which all sjieculative and abstract appreciation, 
however supremely imjiortant, excites only a feeble interest 
and inadequate atteutioii. To show how this confusion 
results from the imperfection of social science, as the most 
complex of all, we must look at the existing political spirit 
in relation to its general api>lication, and not for the 
moment in relation to the science itself. In this view we 
Piesuniptuous flic existing political spirit is marked 

character of hy its disposition to exercise an illimitable 
the existing action over the corresponding phenomena, 
political spirit, supposed possible to do in 

other departments of philosophy. Men were long in 
learning that Man’s power of modifying phenomena can 
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result only from his knowledge of their natural laws ; and 
in the infancy of each science, they believed themselves 
able to exert an unbounded influence over the phenomena 
of that science. As this happened precisely at the period 
when they had the least jjower over phenomena, from 
ignorance of their laws, they rested their confidence on 
expectations of aid from supernatural agents, or mysterious 
forces supposed to be inherent in all that they saw. The 
delusion was protracted, and the growth of true science 
hindered in proportion, by the increasing comjilexity of 
the descending sciences, as each order of phenomena 
exhibited less generality than the last, and obscured the 
perception as to what the modifying power of Man really 
is. Social phenomena are, of course, from their extreme 
complexity, the last to be freed from this pretension; but 
it is therefore only the more necessary to rememhfw that 
the pretension existed with regard to all the rest, in their 
earliest stage, and to anticipate therefore that social science 
'will, in its turn, be emancipated from the delusion. It 
still hangs about the class of intellectual and moral 
phenomena ; l)ut otherwise it is now confined to social 
subjects. There, amidst the dawning of a sounder philo- 
sophy, we see statesmen and politicians still supposing 
that social phenomena can be modified at will, the human 
race having, in their view, no spontaneous impulsion, but 
being always ready to yield to any influence of the legis- 
lator, spiritual or temporal, provided he is invested with a 
sufficient authority. We see the theological ])olity, as 
before, move consistent than the metaphysical, explaining 
the monstrous disproportion between slight causes and 
vast effects, by re.garding the legislator as merely the 
organ of a supernatural and absolute power: and again, 
we see the metaphysical school following the same course, 
merely substituting for Providence its unintelligible en- 
tities, and especially its grand entity, Nature, which com- 
prehends all the rest, and is evidently only an abstract 
deterioration of the theological principle. Going further 
than the theological school in its disdain of the subjection 
of effects to causes, it escapes from difficulty by attributing 
oljperved events to chance, and sometimes, when that method 
is too obviously absurd, exaggerating ridiculously the in- 
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fluence of tlie individual mind upon the course of human 
affairs. The result is the same in both cases. It repre- 
sents the social action of Man to he indefinite and arbi- 
trary, as was once thought in regard to biological, chemical, 
physical, and even astronomical phenomena, in the earlier 
stages of their resjiective sciences. It is easy to see that 
true political science wonld be unaccejitalfie, because it 
must impose limits on political action, by dissipating for 
ever the j)reten.sion of governing at will this class of 
phenomena, and withdrawing them fr om human or super- 
human eapri<‘e. In close connection with the tendency to 
absolute conceptions, we must recognize in this delusion 
the chief intellectual cause of the social disturbance which 
now exists ; for the human race finds itself delivered over, 
without logical protection, to the ill-regnlated experimenta- 
tion of the various political schools, each one of which 
strives to set up, for all ftitnre time, its own immutable 
type of government. We have seen what are the chaotic 
resiilts of such a strife : and we shall find that there is no 
chance of order and agreemejjt but in subjecting social 
phenomena, like all others, to invariable natural laws, 
which shall, a.s a wliole, prescribe for each period, with 
entire certainty, the limits and character of political ac- 
tion : — ill other words, introducing into the study of social 
phenomena the same positive spirit which has regenerated 
every other branch of human speculation. Such a pro- 
cedure is the true scientific basis of human dignity ; as the 
chief tendencies of man’s nature thus acquire a solemn 
character of authority which must be always respected by 
rational legislation ; whereas the existing belief in the in- 
definite power of political combinations, wbich seems at 
first to exalt the importance of Man, issues in attributing 
to him a sort of social automatism passively directed hy 
some supremacy of either Providence or the human ruler. 
I have said enough to show that the central difficulty in 
the task of regenerating pohtical science is to rectify such 
an error of conception, at a time wlien our prevailing 
intellectual habits render it difficult to seize social con- 
ceptions in any other than their practical aspect, and 
when their scientific, and yet more, their logical relations 
are obscured by the prepossessions of the general mind. 
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The last of the preliminaiy considerations Prevision of 
that we have to review is that of the scientific socia) pheno- 
prevision of phenomena, which, as the test "'cua. 
of true science, inchides all the rest. We have to con- 
template social phenomena as snsceptihlcs of prevision, like 
all other classes, within the limits of exactriess eomjiatihle 
with their hii^hcr complexity. (Jomprehendinw the three 
characteristics of j>o]itical science which we liave been 
examining, prevision of social phenomena supjioses first, 
that we have abandoned the region of metaphysiciil ideali- 
ties, to assume the ground of observed realities by a 
systematic subordination of imagination to observation ; 
secondly, that political conceptions have ceased to he abso- 
lute, and have become relative to the variabh' state of 
civilization, so that theories, following tlu> natural course 
of facts, may admit of our foreseeing them-, and. thirdly, 
that permanent political action is limited by deleruiinate 
laws, since, if social events were always exjiosed to dis- 
turbance by the accidental intervention of tlie legislator, 
human or divine, no scientific prevision of tlnun would be 
possible. Thus, we may concentrate the eondititms of 
the spirit of jiositivo social ]>hiloso]ihy on this one great 
attribute of seientitic prevision. This concentration is all 
the more apt for the ]>urpose of our inquiry, because there 
is no other view m which the new social ]>hilosophy is so 
clearly distinguished from the old. Events ordered by a 
supernatural will may leave room for a sujijiosition of 
revelation; but the very thought of prevision in that ease 
is sacrilegious: and the case is essentially the same when 
the direction of events is assigned to metajdiysieal entities, 
except that it leaves the ehanco of revelation ; the exist- 
ence of which chance shows that the metaphysical concep- 
tion is a mere modification of the theological. The old 
conceptions may evidently be applied to explain opposite 
facts equally well ; and they can never aiford the slightest 
indication of those which are yet future. And, if it be 
objected that, at all times, a great number of secondary 
political facts have been considered susceptible of prevision, 
this only proves that the old philosophy has never been 
strictly universal, but has always been tempered by an 
admixture of feeble and imperfect positivism, without 
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more or less of which society could not have held on its 
course. This admixture has, however, been hitherto in- 
sufficient to allow anything worthy the name of prevision, 
— anything more than a sort of popular forecast of some 
secondary and partial matters, — never rising above an un- 
certain and rough empiricism, which might be of some 
provisional use, but could not in any degree supply the 
need of a true political philosophy. 

Having now ascertained the fundamental position of the 
problems of political philosophy, and thus obrained guid- 
ance as to the scientific aim to lie attained, the next step is 
to exhibit the general spirit of Social Physics, whose con- 
ditions we have been deciding. 

. . . , The philosophical principle of the science 

Science " being that social jibenomena are subject to 
natural laws, admitting of rational prevision, 
we have to ascertain what is the precise sulijcct, and what 
the peculiar cliaracter of those laws. The distinction be- 
tween the Statical and Dynamical conditions of the subject 
must lie extended to social science; and I shall treat of t^e 
conditions of social existence as, in biology, 1 treated of 
organization under the head of anatomy ; and then of the 
laws of social movement, as in biology of those of life, 
under the head of physiology. This division, necessary for 
exploratory purposc.s, must not he stretched beyond that 
use : and, as we saw in Biology, that the distinction be- 
comes weaker with the advance of science, so shall we see 
that when the science of social physics is fully constituted, 
this division will remain for analytical purposes, hut not 
as a real separation of the science into two parts. The 
distinction is not between two classes of facts, but between 
two aspects of a theory. It corresponds with the double 
conception of order and progress : for order consists (in a 
positive sense) in a permanent harmony among the condi- 
tions of social existence ; and progress consists in social 
development; and the conditions in the one case, and 
the laws of movement in the other, constitute the statics 
and dynamics of social physics. — And here we find again 
the constant relation between the science and the art, — the 
theory and the practice. A science which proposes a posi- 
tive study of the laws of order and of progress cannot be 
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charged with speculative rashness hy practical men of any 
intelligence, since it offers the only rational basis for the 
practical means of satisfying the needs of society, as to 
order and progress ; and the correspondence in this case 
■will be found to be analogous to that which we have seen 
to exist between biological science and the arts which 
relate to it, — the medical art esj)ecially.— One view of the 
deepest interest in this connection is that the ideas of 
order and progress which are in jn-rpetual conflict in existing 
society, occasioning infinite disturbance, are thus reconciled, 
and made necessary to each other, becoming as truly insepar- 
able as the ideas of organization and life in the individual 
being. The further we go in the study of the conditions of 
human society, the more clearly will the organizing and pro- 
gressive spirit of the positive philosophy hecomo manifest. 

The statical study of sociology consists c* , i . i , 
the investigation of the laws of action and ' ^ 

reaction of the different parts ofthe social system, — apart, 
for the occasion, from the fundamental movement which 
is always gradually modifying them. In this \icw, socio- 
logical prevision, founded upon the exact general knowledge 
of those relations, acts hy judging by each other the 
various statical indications of each mode of social existence, 
in conformity with direct observation,- just as is done 
daily in the case of anatomy. This view condemns the 
existing philosophical practice of contemplating social 
elements separately, as if they had an independent 
existence ; and it leads us to regard them as in mutual 
relation, and forming a whole which compels us to treat 
them in combination. By this method, not only are 
we furnished with the only possible basis for the study of 
social movement, but we are put in possession of an impor- 
tant aid to direct observation ; since many social elements 
which cannot be investigated by immediate observation may 
be estimated by their scientific relation to others already 
known. When we have a scientific knowledge of the in- 
terior relation of the parts of any science or art ; and 
again, of the relations of the sciences to each other : and 
again, of the relations of arts to their resjiective sciences, 
the observation of certain portions of the scheme enables 
us to pronounce on the state of other portions, with a true 
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philosophical security. The case is the same when, instead of 
studying the collective social phenomena of a single nation, 
we include in the study those of contemporary nations, 
whose reciprocal influence cannot be disputed, though it is 
much reduced in modern times, and, as in the instance of 
western Europe and eastern Asia, apparently almost effaced. 

. The only essential case in which this 
zatimi fundamental relation is misconceived or 

neglected is that which is the most im- 
portant of all, — involving, as it does, social organization, 
properly so called. The theory of social organization is 
still conceived of as absolute and isolated, independent 
altogether of the general analysis of the corresponding 
civilization, of which it can, in fact, constitute only one of 
the principal elements. This vice is chargeable in an 
almost C(iual degree upon the most opposite political 
schools, which agree in abstract discussions of jiolitical 
systems, without thinkmg of the coexisting state of civiliza- 
tion, and usually conclude with making their immutable 
political type coincide with an infantile state of human 
development. If we ascend to the philosophical source of 
this error, we shall find it, I think, in the great theological 
dogma of the Fall of Man. This fundamental dogma, 
wliicli reajijieai's, in one form or another, in all religions, 
and which is supported in its intellectual influence by the 
natural propensity of men to admire the past, tends, 
directly and necessarily, to make the continuous deteriora- 
tion of society coincide with the extension of civilization. 
We have noliced before how, when it jiasses from the 
theological into the metaphysical state, this dogma takes 
the form of the celebrated hypothesis of a chimerical state 
of nature, superior to the social state, and the more 
remote, the further we advance in civilization. We cannot 
fail to perceive the extreme seriousness, in a political as 
well as a philosojihical sense, of an error so completely in- 
corporated with existing doctrines, and so deeply in- 
fluencing, in an unconscious way, our collective social 
speculations, — the more disastrously perhaps for not being 
expressly maintained as a general principle. — If it were so 
presented, it must immediately give way before sound 
philosophical discussion ; for it is in direct contradiction 
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to many ideas in political philosophy which, without having 
attained any scientific consistency, are obtaining some in- 
tellectual ascendancy, through the natural course of events, 
or the expansion of the general mind. For instance, all 
enlightened political writers acknowledge more or less 
mutual relation between jiolitieal institutions; and this is 
the first direct step towards the rational con ce] it ion of the 
agreement of the special system of institutions with the 
total system of civilization. We now see the i^olitical and 
best thinkers admitting a constant mutual Mici.al concur- 
connection between the politi<Ml and the eivil mnee 
power : wliicb means, in scientilie language, that ]ire- 
ponderating social forces always end m assuming the 
direction of society. Such partial advances towards a 
right view, — such fortunate feeling after tlie right path, 
must not, however, induce us to n'la.v m our requirements 
of a true philosophical coiicaqition of that general social 
agreement which can alone constitute organization. Desul- 
tory indications, more literary than scientific, can never 
supply the place of a strict philosophical doctrine, as wo 
may see from the fact that, from Aristotle downwards, 
(and even from an earlier period.) the greater number of 
philosophers have constantlr riqiroduced the famous 
aphorism of tlu' necessary subordination of laws to 
manners, without this germ of sound jibilosojihy having 
had any effect on the general habit of regarding institu- 
tions as independent of the coexisting state of civiliza- 
tion, — however strange it may seem that such a contradic- 
tion should live through twenty centuries. Tliis is, how- 
ever, the natural course w'ith intellectual principles and 
philosophical ojiinious, as well as with social manners and 
political institutions. When once they have obtained 
possession of men’s minds, they live on, notwithstanding 
their admitted impotence and ineoiivenience, giving occa- 
sion to more and more serious inconsistencies, till the 
expansion of human reason originates new ]jrinciples, of 
equivalent generality and superior rationality. We must 
not therefore take for more than their worth the desultory 
attempts that we see made in the right direction, but must 
insist on the principle which lies at the heart of every 
scheme of social organization, — the necessary participation 
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of the collective political regime in the universal consensas 
of the social body. 

The scientific principle of the relation between the 
political and the social condition is simply this ; — that 
there must always be a spontaneous harmony between the 
whole and the parts of the social system, the elements of 
which must inevitably be, sooner or later, combined in a 
mode entirely conformable to their nature. It is evident 
that not only must political institutions and social manners 
on the one hand, and manners and ideas on the other, be 
always mutually connected ; but, further, that this con- 
solidated whole must be always connected, by its nature, 
with the corresponding state of the integral development 
of humanity, considered in all its aspects, of intellectual, 
moral, and physical activity : and the only object of any 
political system whatever, temporal or spiritual, is to 
regulate the spontaneous expansion so as best to direct it 
towards its determinate end. Even during revolutionary 
periods, when the harmony apjjears furthest from being 
duly realized, it still exists ; for without it there would be 
a total dissolution of the social organism During those 
exceptional seasons, the political regime is still, in the long 
run, in conformity with the corresjmnding state of civiliza- 
tion, as the disturbances which are manifest in the one 
proceed from equivalent derangements in the other. It is 
observable that when the popular theory attributes to the 
legislator the permanent power of infringing the harmony 
we ai'e speaking of, it supposes him to be armed with a 
sufficient authority. But evcuy social power, whether 
called authority or anything else, is constituted by a cor- 
responding assent, spontaneous or deliberate, explicit or 
implicit, of various individual wills, resolved, from certain 
preparatory convictions, to concur in a common action, of 
which this power is first the organ, and then the regulator. 
Thus, authority is derived from concurrence, and not con- 
currence from authority, (setting aside the necessary re- 
action :) so that no great power can arise otherwise than 
from the strongly prevalent disposition of the society in 
which it exists : and when there is no strong prepon- 
derance, such powers as exist are weak accordingly : and 
the more extensive the society, the more irresistible is the 
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correepondence. On the other hand, there is no denying 
the influence which, by a necessary reaction, the political 
system, as a whole, exercises over the general system of 
civilization, and which is so often exhibited in the action, 
fortunate or disastrous, of institutions, measures, or purely 
political events, even upon the course of the sciences and 
arts, in all ages of society, and especially the earliest. We 
need not dwell on this ; for no one denies it The common 
error, indeed, is to exaggerate it, so as to place the reac- 
tion before the primary action. It is evident, considering 
their scientific relation to eaeli other, that both concur in 
creating that fundamental agreement of Ihe social m'ganism 
which I propose to set forth in a brief manner, as the 
philosophical princijdc of statical sociology. We shall 
have to advert repeatedly to the subjecl of (he giuieral 
correspondence between the political r/gune anil Die con- 
temporary state of civilization, in couiicclion with the 
question of the necessary limits of political action, and in 
the chapter which I must devote to social statics : hut I 
did not think fit to wait for these ex])lanatioiis before 
pointing out that the political system ought always to be 
regarded as relative. The relative point of view, suhsti. 
tuted for the absolute tendency of the ordinary theories, 
certainly constitutes the chief scientific character of the 
positive philosophy in its political application. If, on the 
one hand, the conception of this connection between 
government and civilization presents all ideas of political 
good or evil as necessarily relative and variable (which is 
quite another thing than being arbitrary), on the other 
hand, it provides a rational basis for a positive theory of 
the spontaneous order of human society, already vaguely 
perceived, in regard to some minor relations, by that part 
of the metaphysical polity which we call jiolitical economy ; 
for, if the value of any political system ran consist in 
nothing hut its harmony with the corresponding social 
state, it follows that in the natural course of events, and 
iu the absence of intervention, such a harmony must 
necessarily be established. 

There are two principal considerations interconnection 
whi^ induce me to insist on this elemen- of tlie social 
tary idea of the radical consensus proper to oganism. 
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of the collective p4gm : first, the extreme philosophical im- 
of the social bodis master-thought of social statics, which 
The scientifis nature, constitute the rational basis of any 
political an4il philosophy ; and, secondly, in an accessory 
there mustL dynamical considerations of sociology must 
whole an throughout the rest of this work, as being at pre- 
which more interesting, and therefore better understood ; 
nnall it is, <.>11 that account, the more necessary to charac- 
therize now the general spirit of social statics, which will 
henceforth he treated only iu an indirect and implicit waj’. 
As all artificial and volniitary order is simply a jirolonga- 
tion of the natural and involuntary order to which all 
human society tends, every rational jiolitical institution 
must rest upon an exact prejiaratory analysis of corre- 
sponding spontaneous tendencies, which alone can furnish 
a suSiciontly solid basis. In brief, it is our business to 
contemplate order, that W'e may perfect if ; and not to 
create it ; which would he hnjiossible. In a scientific view, 
this master-thought of universal social inti'rconnection be- 
comes the consequence and coinpJement of a fundamental 
idea established, in our view of biology, as eminently 
proper to the study of living bodies. Not that this idea 
of interconnection is peculiar to that study : it is neces- 
sarily eomniou to all ])henomena; but amidst immense 
differences in inten.sity and variety, and tlierefore iu jdiilo- 
sophical importance. It is, in fact, true that wherever 
there is any system whatever, a certain interconnection 
must exist. The purely mechanical phenomena of astro- 
nomy offer the first suggestion of it ; for the perturbations 
of one planet may sensibly affect another, through a modi- 
fied gravitation. But the relation becomes closer and more 
marked in proportion to the complexity and diminished 
generality of the phenomena, and thus, it is iu organic 
systems that we must look for the fullest mutual connec- 
tion. Hitherto, it had been merely an accessory idea ; but 
then it becomes the basis of positive conceptions ; and it 
becomes more marked, the more compound are the 
organisms, and the more complex the phenemena in ques- 
tion, — the animal interconnection being more complete 
than the vegetable, and the human more than the brute ; 
the nervous system being the chief seat of the biological 
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interconnection. The idea must therefore be scientifically 
preponderant in social physics, even more than in biology, 
where it is so decisively recognised by the best order of 
students. But the existing political philosophy supposes 
the absence of any such interconnection among the asjiects 
of society : and it is this which has rendered it necessary 
for me now to establish the point, — leaving the illustra- 
tion of it to a future portion of the volume. Its con- 
sideration is, in fact, as indisjiensable in assigning its 
encyclopaedic rank to social science as we before saw it to 
be in instituting Social Physics a science at all. 

It follows from this attribute that there can be no 
scientific study of society, either in its conditions or its 
movements, if it is separated into portions, and its divi- 
sions are studied apart. I have already remarked upon 
this, in regard to what is called political economy. Mate- 
rials may be furnished by the observation of dillerent 
departments ; and such observation may be necessary for 
that object ; but it cannot be called science. The methodi- 
cal division of studies which takes jdaco in the simple 
inorganic sciences is thoroughly irrational in the recent 
and complex science of society, and can produce no results. 
The day may come wIk'h some sort of subdivision may be 
practicable and desirable; but it is impossible for us now 
to anticipate what the principle of distribution may be ; 
for the principle itself must arise from the develojiment of 
the science ; and that development can talce place no other- 
wise than by our formation of the science as a whole. The 
complete body will indicate for itself, at the right season, 
the particular points which need investigation ; and then 
will be the time for such sjiecial study as may be required. 
By any other method of proceeding, we shall only find 
ourselves encumbered with special discussions, badly insti- 
tuted, worse pursued, and accomplishing no other purpose 
than that of impeding the formation of real science. It is 
no easy matter to study social phenomena in the only 
right way, — viewing each element in the light of the whole 
system. It is no easy matter to exercise such vigilance as 
that no one of the number of contemporary aspects shall 
be lost sight of. But it is the right and the only way ; 
and we may perceive in it a clear suggestion that this 

II. ' Q 
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lofty study should be reserved for the highest order of 
scientific minds, better prepared than others, by wise 
educational discipline, for sustained speculative efforts, 
aided by an habitual subordination of the passions to the 
reason. There is no need to draw out any lengthened 
comparison between this state of things as it should be 
and that which is. Aud no existing degree of social dis- 
turbance can surprise us when we consider how intellectual 
anarchy is at the bottom of such disturbance, and see how 
anarchical our intellectual condition appears in the pre- 


sence of the principle I have laid down. 

Before we go on to the subject of social 
tical dynamics, I will just remark that the promi- 

nent interconnection we have been consider- 


ing prescribes a procedure in organic studies different 
from that which suits inorganic. The metaphysicians 
announce as an aphorism that we should always, in every 
kind of study, jiroceed from tlie simple to the compound : 
whereas, it appears most rational to supp<,)SP that we 
should follow that or the reverse method, as may best suit 
our subject. There can Ixi no absolute merit iii the method 
enjoined, apart from its suitahleness The rule should 
rather be (and there jiroiiably was a time when the two 
rules were one) that we must proceed from the more” 
knowu to the less. Now, in the inorganic sciences, the 
elements are much better known to us than the whole 


which they constitute; so that in that casi* we must jiro- 
ceed from the simple to the compouml. But the reverse 
method is necessary in the study of Man and of Society; 
Man aud Society as a whole being better known to us, and 
more accessible subjects of study, than the parts which 
constitute them. In exjiloTiiig the universe, it is as a 
whole that it is inaccessible to us ; whereas, in investi- 
gating Man or Society, our difficulty is in penetrating the 
details. We have seen, in our survey of biology, that the 
general idea of animal nature is more distinct to our 
minds than the simpler notion of vegetable nature ; and 
that man is the biological unity ; the idea of Man being 
at once the most compound, and the starting-point of 
speculation in regard to vital existence. Thus, if we com- 
pare the two halves of natural philosophy, we shall find 
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that in the one case it is the last degree of composition, 
and, in the other, the last degree of simplicity, that is 
beyond the scope of our research. A.8 for the rest, it may 
obviate some danger of idle discussions to say that the 
positive philosophy, subordinating all fancies to reality, 
excludes logical controversies about the absolute value of 
this or that method, apart from its scientific ajiplication. 
The only ground of preference being the superior adapta- 
tion of any means to the proposed eiid, this philosophy 
may, without any inconsistency, change its order of pro- 
ceeding when the one first tried is found to be inferior to 
its converse : — a discoverv of which there is no fear in 


regard to the question we have now been examining. 

Passing on from statical to dynamical 
sociology, we will contemplate the philoso- 
phical conception which should govern our 
study of the movement of society. Part of this suljject is 
already despatched, from the explanations made in con- 
nection with statics having simplified the chief difficulties 
of the case. And social dynamics will be so ]jromiuent 
throughout the rest of this work, that I may redui’e within 


very small compass what I have to say now under that 
head. 


Though the statical view of society is the basis of socio- 
logy, the dynamical view is not only the more interesting 
of the two, but the more marked in its pliilosojihical cha- 
racter, from its being more distinguished from biology by 
the master-thought of continuous progress, or rather, of 
the gradual development of humanity. If I were writing 
a methodical treatise on political philosojihy, it would be 
necessary to offer a ])reliminary analysis of the individual 
impulsions which make up the progressive force of the 
human race, by referring them to that instinct which results 
from the concurrence of all our natural tendencies, and 
which urges man to develope the whole of his life, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, as far as his circumstances allow. 
But this view is admitted by all enlightened philosophers ; 
so that I must proceed at once to consider the continuous 
succession of human development, regarded in the whole 
race, as if humanity were one. For clearness, we may take 
advantage of Condorcet’s device of supposing a single nation 
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to which we may refer all the consecutive social modifioa.' 
tions actually witnessed among distinct peoples. This 
rational fiction is nearer the reality thau we are accustomed 
to suppose ; for, in a political view, the true successors of 
such or such a people are certainly those who, taking up 
and carrying out their primitive endeavours, have pro- 
longed their social progress, whatever may bo the soil 
which they inhabit, or even the race from which they 
spring. In brief, it is political continuiiy which regulates 
sociological succession, though the having a common 
country must usually affect this continuity in a high 
degree. As a seieutific artifice merely, however, I shall 
employ this hypothesis, and on the ground of its manifest 
utility. 

The true general spirit of social dynamics 
conthuiity consists in conceiving of each of these 

consecutive social states as the necessary 
result of the preceding, and the indispensable mover of the 
following, according to the axiom of Leibnitz , — the present 
is big with the future. In this view, the object of science is 
to discover the laws which govern this continuity, and the 
aggregate of which determines the course of human develop- 
ment. In short, social dynamics studies the laws of suc- 
cession, while social statics inquires into those of co- 
existence ; so that the use of the first is to furnish the true 
theory of progress to })olitical practice, while the second 
performs the same service in regard to order ; and this 
suitability to the needs of modern society is a strong 
confirmation of the philosophical character of such a 
combination. 

, If the existence of sociological laws has 

naturaUawl boon established in the more difficult and 

uncertain case of the statical condition, we 
may assume that they will not be questioned in the dyna- 
mical province. In all times and places, the ordinary 
course of even our brief individual life has disclosed certain 
remarkable modifications which have occurred, in various 
ways, in the social stote ; and all the most ancient repre- 
sentations of human life hear unconscious and most interest- 
ing testimony to this, apart from all systematic estimate of 
the fact. Now it is the slow, continuous accumulation of 
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these successive changes -which gradually constitutes the 
social movement, -whose steps are ordinarily marked by 
generations, as the most appreciable elementary variations 
are -wrought by the constant renewal of adults. At a time 
when the average rapidity of this progression seom> to all 
eyes to be remarkably accelerated, the reality of the move- 
ment cannot be disputed, even by those who most abhor it. 
The only question is about the constant subjection of these 
great dynamical j)henomena to invariable uatxiral laws, a 
proposition about which there is no question to any one 
who takes his stand on positive philosopliy. It is easy how- 
ever to establish, from any point of view, that the successive 
modifications of society have always taken place in a deter- 
minate order, the rational explanation of which is already 
possible in so many cases that wo may confidently hope to 
recognize it ultimately in all the rest. So remarkable is 
the steadiness of this order, moreover, that it exhibits an 
exact parallelism of development among distinct and inde- 
pendent populations, as we shall see when we come to the 
historical portion of this volume. Since, then, tlie existence 
of the social movement is unquestionable, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the succession of social state's is never 
arbitrary, we cannot but regard this continuous j'heno- 
menon as subject to natural laws as positive as those which 
govern all other jiheuoinena, though more c(niiplex. There 
is in fact no intellectual alternative ; and thus it is evident 
that it is on the ground of social science that the great 
conflict must soon terminate which has gone on for three 
centuries between the positive and the theologi(-o-metaphy- 
sical spirit. Banished for ever from all other classes of 
speculation, in princijde at least, the old philosophies now 
prevail in social science alone; and it is from this domain 
that they have to be excluded, by' the concej)tion of the 
social movement being subject to invariable natural laws, 
instead of to any will whatever. 

Though the fundamental laws of social interconnection 
are especially verified in this condition of movement, and 
though there is a necessary unity in this phenomenon, it 
may be usefully applied, for preparatory purposes, to the 
separate elementary asjiects of human existence, physical, 
moral, intellectual and, finally, political, — their mutual 
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relation being kept in view. Now, in whichever of these 
ways we regard, as a whole, the movement of humanitv, 
from the earliest periods till now, we shall find that the 
various steps are connected in a determinate order ; as we 
shall hereafter see, when we investigate the laws of this 
succession. I need refer here only to the intellectual evolu- 
tion, which is the most distinct and unquestionable of all, 
as it has been the least imjteded and most advanced of 
any, and has therefore been usually taken for guidance. 
The chief part of this evolution, and that which has most 
influenced the general progression, is no doubt the develop- 
ment of the scientific spirit, from the primitive labours of 
such ])hilosophers as Thales and Pythagoras to those of 
men like Lagrauge and Bichat. Now, no enlightened man 
can doubt that, in this long succession of efforts and dis- 
coveries, the human mind has piirsiu'd a determinate 
course, the exact preparatory knowledge of which might 
have allowed a cultivated reason to foresee the progress 
proper to each jieriod. Though the historical considera- 
tions cited in my former volume were only incidental, any 
one may recognize in them numerous and indi.sputable 
examples of this uoi‘e.ssary sncce.ssion, more complex per- 
haps, but not more arbitrary than any natural law, whether 
in regard to the development of each separate science, or 
to the mutual influence of the different branches of natural 
philosojihy. In accordance with the principles laid down 
at the beginning of this work, we have already seen in 
various signal instances, that the chief progress of each 
period, and even of each generation, was a necessary result 
of the immediately jireceding state; so that the men of 
genius, to whom such progression has been too exclusively 
attributed, are essentially only the proper organs of a pre- 
determined movement, which would, in their absence, have 
found other issues. We find a verification of this in history, 
which shows that various eminent men were ready to make 
the same great discovery at the same time, while the dis- 
covery required only one organ. All the parts of the 
human evolution admit of analogous observations, as we 
shall presently see, though they are more complex and less 
obvious than that which I have just cited. The natural 
progression of the arts of life is abundantly evident ; and 
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in our direct study of social dynamics we shall tind an 
explanation of the apparent exception of the fine arts, 
which will he found to oppose no coutradiei ion to the 
general course of human progression. A s to that part of the 
movement which appears at jiresent to he least reducible 
to natural laws, the political inoveinent (still supjiosed to 
be governed by wills of adequate power), it is clear as in 
any other case that jiohtical svstcjns have e.xhibited an 
historical succession, according to a traceable filiation, in a 
determinate order, which I am ])rcpared to show to be 
even mori' inevitable than that of the difierent states of 
human intelligence. 

The interconnection which we have examined and estab- 
lished in a statical view may aid us in developing the con- 
ception of the existen<-e of positive laws in social dynamics. 
Unless ihe movement was detormmed by those l.iws, it 
would occasion the entire destruction of the social system. 
Now, that interconnection simplifies and strengthens the 
preparatory indications of dyuaiiiic order ; for, when it has 
once been shown in any rdation, we are authori/.eil to extend 
it to all others; and this unites all the iiartial proofs that 
we can successively obtain of the reality of this scientific 
conce2^tion. In the choice and the .apjdication of these 
verifications, we must remember that the laws of social 
dynamics are most recognizable when tln'V relate to the 
largest societies, in which secondary disturbances have the 
smallest effect. Again, these fundamental laws become 
the more irresistible, and therefore the more appreciable, 
in proportion to the advancement of the civilization upon 
which they operate, because the social movement becomes 
more distinct and certain with every conquest over acci- 
dental influences. As for the |>hilosophical co-ordination 
of these prejiaratovy evidences, the combination of which is 
important to science, it is clear that the social evolution 
must he more inevitably subject to natural laws, the more 
compound are the phenomena, and the less percejitible 
therefore the irregularities which arise from individual 
influences. This shows how inconsistent it is, for instance, 
to suppose the scientific movement to be subject to positive 
la^s, while the political movement is regarded as arbitrary ; 
for the latter, being more composite, must overrule indi- 
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vidual disturbances, and be therefore more evidently pre- 
determined than the former, in which individual genius 
must have more power. Any paradoxical appearance which 
this statement may exhibit will disapjiear in the course of 
further examination. 

If I confined myself strictly to a scientific view, I might 
satisfy myself with proving the fact of social progression, 
without taking any notice of the question of human per- 
fectibililv. But so much time and effort are wasted in 
groundless speculation on that interesting question, argued 
as it is on the supposition that political events are arbi- 
trarily determined, that it may be as well to notice it in 
passing; and the more, because it may serve as a natural 
transition to the estimate of the limits of political action. 
Notion of Hu- We have nothing to do here with the meta- 
man ] lorfec- physical controversy about the absolute happi- 

tibility. jjpgg of ]VIau at different stages of civilization. 

As the happiness of every man depends on the harmony 
between the development of his various faculties and the 
entire system of the circumstances which govern his life ; 
and as, on the other hand, this equilibrium always estab- 
lishes itself spontaneously to a certain extent, it is impos- 
sible to compare in a positive way, either by sentiment or 
reasoning, the individ\ial welfare which belongs to social 
situations that can never be brought into direct comparison : 
and therefore the question of the happiness of different 
animal organisms, or of their two sexes, is merely imprac- 
ticable and unintelligible. The only question therefore is 
of the effect of the social evolution, wliich is so undeniable 
that there is no reasoning with any one who does not admit 
it as the basis of the inquiry. The only ground of discus- 
sion is whether development and improvement, — the theo- 
retical and the practical aspect, — are one ; whether the 
development is necessarily accompanied by a corresponding 
amelioration, or progress, properly so called. To me it ap- 
pears that the amelioration is as unquestionable as the 
development from which it proceeds, provided we regard it 
as subject, like the development itself, to limits, general 
and special, which science will be found to prescribe. The 
chimerical notion of unlimited perfectibility is thus at onoe 
excluded. Taking the human race as a whole, and not any 
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one people, it appears that human development brings after 
it, in two ways, an ever-growing amelioration, first, in the 
radical condition of Man, which no one disputes ; and next, 
in his corresponding faculties, which is a view much less 
attended to. There is no need to dwell ujion the improve- 
ment in the conditions of human existence, both by the in- 
creasing action of Man on his environment through the 
advancement of the sciences and arts, and by the constant 
amelioration of his customs and manners ; and again, by 
the gradual improvement in social organization. We shall 
presently see that in the Middle Ages, which are charged 
with political retrogression, the progress was more political 
than any other. One fact is enougii to silence sophistical 
declamation on this subject; the continuous increase of 
population all over the globe, as a consequence of civiliza- 
tion, while the wants of individuals are, as a whole, better 
satisfied at the same time. The.tendency to improvement 
must be highly spontaneous and irresistible to have per- 
severed notwithstanding the enormous fault.s, — jiolitical 
faults especially, — which have at all times absorbed or 
neutralized the greater part of our social forces. Even 
throughout the revolutionary jieriod, in sjiite of the marked 
discordance hetweeu the political system and the general 
state of civilization, the improvement has proceeded, not 
only in physical and intellectual, hut also in moral respects, 
though the transient disorganization could not hut disturb 
the natural evolution. As for the other aspect of the ques- 
tion, the gradual and slow improvement of human nature, 
within narrow limits, it seems to me irapossihle to reject 
altogether the principle proposed (with great exaggeration, 
however,) by Lamarck, of the necessary influence of a homo- 
geneous and continuous exorcise in producing, in every 
animal organism, and especially in Man, an organic im- 
provement, susceptible of being established in the race, 
after a sufficient persistence. If we take the best marked 
case, — that of intellectual development, it seems to be un- 
questionable that there is a superior aptitude for mental 
combinations, independent of all culture, among highly 
civilized people ; or, what comes to the same thing, an in- 
ferior aptitude among nations that are less advanced, — the 
average intellect of the members of those societies being 
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taken for observation. The intellectual faculties are, it is 
true, more modified than the others by the social evolution: 
but then they have the smallest relative effect in the indi- 
vidual human constitution ; so that we are authorized to 
infer from their amelioration a proportionate improvement 
in aptitudes that are more marked and equally exercised. 
In regard to morals, particularly, I thiuk it indisputable 
that the gradual developiueut of humanity favours a grow- 
ing prepoudevanee of the noblest tendencies of our nature, 
— as 1 hope to prove further on. The lower instincts con- 
tinue to manifest themselves in modified action, but their 
less sustained and more repressed exercise must tend to 
debilitate them by degrees ; and their increasing regula- 
tion certainly brings them into involuntary concurrence in 
the maintenance of a good social economy ; and especially 
in the case of the least marked organisms, which constitute 
a vast majority. Tho.se two a.spects of social evolution, 
then, — the devdopmeid which brings after it the improve- 
ment , — wo may comsider to be admitted as facts. 

Adhering to our relalivo, in oj»i)o,sition to the absolute, 
view, we must conclude the social state, regarded as a 
whole, to have been as perfect, in each period, as the co- 
existing condition of humanity and of its environment 
would allow. Without this view, history would be incom- 
prehensible ; and tbo relative view is as indispensable in 
regard to progress, as, in considering social statics, we saw 
it to be in regard to order. If, in a statical view, the 
various social elements cannot but maintain a spontaneous 
harmony, which is the first principle of order ; neither can 
any of them help being as advanced, at any period, as the 
whole system of influences permits. In cither case, the 
harmony ard the movement are the result of invariable 
natural laws which produce all phenomena whatever, and 
are more obscure in social science merely on account of the 
greater complexity of the phenomena concerned. 

.. . ,. And, now occurs, as the last aspect of social 

tical* action^ ' dynamics, the question of the general limits 
of political action. No enlightened man can 
be blind to the necessary existence of such limits, which 
can he ignored only on the old theological supposition of 
the legislator being merely the organ of a direct and con- 
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timious Providence, -which admits of no limits. We need 
not stop to confute that hypothesis, which has no existence 
but in virtue of ancient habit ot thought. In any case, 
human action is very limited, in .spite of all aids from con- 
currence and ingenious methods ; and it is difficult to per- 
ceive why social action sliould be exeinjit from this restric- 
tion, which is an inevitable conse<pience (ffi the t'xistence of 
natural laws. Through all the self-assertions of hinnan 
pride, every statesman of experiemce knows well tlie reality 
of the bounds prescribed to jiolitical action bv the aggre- 
gate of social influences, to which he must attriliute the 
failure of the greater number of the ].rojects which he had 
secretly cherished ; and perhaps the conviction is most 
thorough, while most carefully liidden, ui the niitid of the 
most ]iowerfnl of statesmen, hcc'ause his inability to 
struggle against natural laws must be decisive in juopor- 
tion to his implication with them. Seeing that social 
science would be imj>o.s.sible in the absence of tliis jiriiiciple, 
we need not dwell further upon it, hut may ]iroc('C'iJ to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the new political ])hiloso])hy to determine, 
with all the precision that the subject admits, -wliat is the 
nature of tln>se limits, general or sjieeial. peniianeut or 
temporary. 

Two questions arc concerned here ; first, in wliat -way 
the course of human development may he affected by the* 
aggregate of causes of variation which may be applied to 
it; and next, what share the voluntary and caleulated 
action of our political combinations may liave among these 
modifying influences. The first question is by far the 
most important, both because it is a general priucijJe, 
which the second is not, and because it is fully accessible, 
which, again, the second is not. 

We must observe, in the first jdace, that Social plieno- 
social phenomena may, from their coiniilexity, mena iiioili- 
be more easily modified than any others, f'able. 
according to the law which was established to that effect 
in my first volume. Thus, the hmits of variation are wider 
in regard to sociological than any other laws. If, then, 
human intervention holds the same proportionate rank 
anM>Qg modifying influences as it is natural at first to 
suppose, its influence must be more considerable in the 
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first case than in any other, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This is the first scientific foundation of 
all rational hopes of a systematic reformation of humanity ; 
and on this ground illusions of this sort certainly appear 
more excusable than on any other subject. But though 
modifications, from all causes, are greater in the case of 
political than of simpler phenomena, still they can never 
be more than modifications : that is, they will always he in 
subjection to those fundamental laws, whether statical or 
dynamical, which regulate the harmony of the social 
elements, and the filiation of their successive variations. 
There is no disturbing influence, exterior or human, which 
can make incompatible elements co-exist in the political 
system, nor change in any way the natural laws of the 
devehjpment of humanity. The inevitable gradual pre- 
ponderance of continuous influences, however imperceptible 
their power may be at first, is now admitted with regard 
to all natural phenomena; and it must bo applied to social 
phenomena, whenever the same method of philosophizing is 
extended to them. What then are the modifications of 
which the social organism and social life are susceptible, if 
nothing can alter the laws either of harmony or of succes- 
sion? The answer is that modifications act upon the 
intensity and secondary operation of phenomena, but with- 
out affecting tlieir nature or their filiation. To suppose 
that they could, would be to exalt the disturbing above the 
fundamental cause, and would destroy the whole economy 
of laws. In the political system this principle of positive 
philosophy shows that, in a statical view, any possible 
variations can affect only the intensity of the different 
tendencies belonging to each social situation, without in 
any way hindering or jiroducing, or, in a word, changing 
the nature of, those tendencies ; and, in the same way, in 
a dynamical view, the progress of the race must be con- 
sidered susceptible of modification only with regard to its 
speed, and without any reversal in the order of develop- 
ment, or any interval of any importance being overleaped. 
These variations are analogous to those of the animal 
organism, with the one difference that in sociology they 
are more complex ; and, as we saw that the limits of varia- 
tion remain to be established in biology, it is not to be 
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expected that sociology should be more advanced. But all 
■we want here is to obtain a notion of the general spirit of 
the law, in regard both to social statics and dynamics ; and 
looking at it from both points of view, it seems to mo 
impossible to question its truth. In the intellectual order 
of phenomena, for instance, there is no accidental influence, 
nor any individual superiorify, which can trausti'r to one 
period the discoveries reserved for a subsequent age, in the 
natural course of the human mind ; nor can there be the 
reverse case of postponement. The history of the sciences 
settles the question of the eIo.se dependence of even the 
most eminent individual genius on the contemjiorary state 
of the human mind ; and this is above all remarkable in 
regard to the improvement of methods of investigation, 
either in the way of reasoning or experiment. The same 
thing happens in regard to the arts ; and ospei ially in 
whatever depends on mechanical means in substitution for 
human action. And there is not, in iciility, any more 
room tor doubt in the case of mor.il dcvclojinient, the 
character of which is certainly dcteniiiiiod. in cadi period, 
hy the corresponding state of the social evolnliou, whatever 
may be the modifications caused by education or individual 
organization. Each of the leading modes of social existence 
determines for itself a certain system of morals and 
manners, the common aspect of which is e.asily recognized 
in all individuals, in the midst of tlieir characteristic 
differences ; for instance, there is a state of human life in 
which the best individual natures contract a habit of 
ferocity, from which very inferior natures easily emancipate 
themselves, in a better state of society. The lase is the 
same, in a political view, as our historical analysis will here- 
after show. And in fact, if we were to review all the facts 
and reflections which establish the existence of the limits of 
variation, whose jjriuciple I have just laid down, we should 
find ourselves reproducing in succession all the proofs of 
the subjection of social phenomena to invariable laws ; 
because the principle is neither more nor less than a strict 
application of the philosophical conception. 

We cannot enlarge upon the second head : Order of ino- 
thaf is, the classification of modifying in- difying inllu 
fluences according to their respective impor- ences. 
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tance. If such, a classification is not yet established in 
biology, it ■would be premature indeed to attempt it in 
social science. Thus, if the three chief causes of social 
variation apjiear to me to result from, first, race ; secondly, 
climate; thirdly, political action in its whole scientific 
extent, it would answer none of our present purposes to 
inquire here whether this or some other is the real order 
of their importance. The political influences are the only 
ones really open to our intervention ; and to that head 
general attention must he directed, though with great care 
to avoid the conclusion that that class of influences must 
be the most important because it is the most immediately 
interesting to us. It is owing to such an illusion as this 
that observers who believe themselves emancipated from 
old jirojudiees cannot obtain sociological knowledge, because 
they enormously exaggerate the power of political action. 
Because political operations, temporal or spiritual, can have 
no social efficacy hut in as far as they are in accordance 
with the corresponding tendencies of the human mind, 
they are siqiposed to have produced what is in reality 
occasioned by a siiontaiieous evolution, ■which is less con- 
spicuous, and easily overlooked. Such a mistake proceeds 
in neglect of numerous and marked cases in history, in 
which the most jirodigious jiolitical authority has left no 
lasting traces of it.s well-sustained development, because it 
moved in a contrary direction to inodern civilization ; as in 
the iu.stauco.s' of Julian, of Philip II., of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, etc. The inverse cases, uuhap])ily too few, -are still 
more decisive ; those cases in whicli political action, sus- 
tained by an equally ]H)werful authority, has nevertheless 
failed in the pursuit of ameliorations that were premature, 
though in aiscordaiice with the social movement of the 
time. Intellectual history, as well as political, furnishes 
examples of this kind in abundance. It has been sensibly 
remarked by Fergusson, that even the action of one nation 
upon another, whether by conquest or otherwise, though 
the most intense of all social forces, can effect merely such 
modifications as are in accordance with its existing tenden- 
cies ; so that, in fact, the action merely accelerates or 
extends a development which would have taken place 
without it. In politics, as in science, opportuneneat is 
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always the main condition of all great and durable in- 
fluence, whatever may be the personal value of the superior 
man to whom the multitude attribute social action of which 
he is merely the fortunate organ. The jiower of the indi- 
vidual over the race is subject to these general limits, even 
when the effects, for good or for evil, are as easy as jiossible 
to produce. In revolutionary times, for instance, those 
who are proud of having aroused anarchical passions in 
their contemporaries do not see that their nuserable triumjih 
is due to a spontaneous disjiosition, determined by the 
aggregate of the corresponding social state, which has pro- 
duced a provisional and partial relaxation of the general 
harmony. As for the rest, it being ascertained that there 
are limits of variation among social jiheiuimena, and 
modifications depeiideut on bystcniath’ jiolitical action; 
and as the scientific jirinciple which is to describi' such 
modifications is now hiiowu ; the influence and scope of 
that principle must be determmed in e,uh case by the 
direct development of social science, a]i]i]ied to the apjire- 
ciatiou of the corresjionding state of circumstances. It is 
by such estimates, empirically attempted, that men of 
genius have beeu guided in all great and jirofomid action 
upon humanity in auy way whatever; and it is only thus 
that they have been able to rectify, in a rongb way, the 
illusory suggestions of the irrational doctrines in which 
they were educated. Everywhere, as I have so often said, 
foresight is the true source of action. 

The inaccurate iutelloetual habits wdiicb as yet prevail 
in political philosophy may iudiiee an apju-eheusiou that, 
according to such considerations as those jnst jiresented, 
the new science of Social I'hysies may reduce us to mere 
observation of human events, excluding all continuous 
intervention. It is, however, certain that, while dissipating 
all ambitious illusions about the indefinite action of Man 
on civilization, the principle of rational limits to jiolitical 
action establishes, in the most exact and unquestionable 
manner, the true point of contact between social theory 
and practice. It is by this principle only that political 
art can assume a systematic character, by its release from 
arl;^trary principles mingled with empirical notions. It is 
thus only that political art can pass ujiwards as medical 
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art has done ; the two eases being strongly analogous. 
As political intervention can have no efficacy unless it 
rests on corresponding tendencies of the political organism 
or life, so as to aid its spontaneous development, it is 
absolutely necessary to understand the natural laws of 
harmony and succession which determine, in every period, 
and under every social aspect, what the human evolution 
is prepared to produee, pointing out, at the same time, the 
chief obstacles which may be got rid of. It would be 
exaggerating the scope of such an art to suppose it capable 
of obviating, in all cases, the violent disturbances which 
are occasioned by impediments to the natural evolution. 
In the highly complex social organism, maladies and crises 
are necessarily even more inevitable than in the individual 
organism. But, though science is poweiless for the mo- 
ment amidst wild disorder and extravagance, it may 
palliate aud abridge the crises, by understanding their 
character and foreseeing their issue, and by more or less 
intervention, where any is possible. Here, as in other 
cases, aud more than in other cases, the office of science is, 
not to govern, but to modify phenomena ; and to do this, 
it is necessary to understand their laws. 

Thus, then, we see wbat is the function of social science. 
Without extolling or condemning political facts, science 
regards them as subjects of observation : it contemplates 
each phcuomeuou in its harmony with co-existing pheno- 
mena, aud in its connection with the foregoing and the 
following state of human development : it endeavours to 
discover, from both jioints of view, tlie general relations 
which connect all social phenomena : aud each of them is 
explained, in the scientific sense of the word, when it has 
been connected with the whole of the existing situation, 
and the whole of the preceding movement. Favouring the 
social sentiment in the highest degree, this science fulfils 
the famous suggestion of Pascal, by representing the whole 
human race, past, present, and future, as constituting a 
vast and eternal social unit, whose different organs, indi- 
vidual and national, concur, in their various modes and 
degrees, in the evolution of humanity. Leading us on, 
like every other science, with as much exactness as the 
extreme complexity of its phenomena allows, to a systematic 
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prevision of the events which must result from either a 
given situation or a given aggregate of antecedents, political 
science enlightens political art, not only in regard to the 
tendencies which should he aided, hut as to the chief means 
that should he employed, so as to avoid all uselens or 
ephemeral and therefore dangerous action ; in short, all 
waste of any kind of social force. 

This examination of the general spirit of 
political jihilosophy has been much more 
difhcult than the same process in regard to 
any established science. Tlio next step, now that this is 
accomplished, is to examine, according to my usual method, 
the means of investigation projier to Social science. In 
virtue of a law bcd'ore recognized, we may exjtect to find 
in Sociology a more varied and develoi'ed system of re- 
sources than in any other, in proportion to the complexity 
of the phenomena, while yet, this extension of means does 
not compensate for the increased imperfection ari.sing from 
the intricacy. The extension of the means is also more 
difficult to verify than in any prior case, from the novelty 
of the subject ; and I can .scarcely hope that sucli a sketch 
as I must present here will command such coiifideiice as 
will arise when a complete survey of the science shall have 
confirmed what T now offer. 

As Social Physics assumes a pliice in the hierarchy of 
sciences after all the rest, and therefore dependent on them, 
its means of invesfimition must be of two kinds ; those 
which are peculiar to itself, and which may bo called 
direct, and those which arise from the connection of socio- 
logy with the other sciences ; and tliese last, though indi- 
rect, are as indispensable as the first. I jji,. get means 
shall review, first, the direct resources of 
the science. 

Here, as in all the other cases, there ari“ three methods 
of proceeding; — by Observation, Experiment and Com- 


parison. 

Very imperfect and even vicious notions observation, 
prevail at present as to what Observation 
can be aud can effect in social science. The chaotic state 
of (tectrine of the last century has extended to Method ; 
and amidst our intellectual disorganization, difficulties 
II, E 
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have heen magnified ; precautionary methods, experimental 
and rational, have been broken up; and even the possi- 
bility of obtaining social knowledge by observation has 
been dogmatically denied ; but if the sophisms put forth 
on this subject were true, they would destroy the certainty, 
not only of social science, but of all the simpler and more 
perfect ones that have gone before. The ground of doubt 
assigned is the uncertainty of human testimony ; but all 
the sciences, up to the most simple, require proofs of testi- 
mony ; that is, in the elaboration of the most positive 
theories, wo have to admit observations which could not 
be directly made, nor even repeated, by those who use 
them, and the reality of which rests only on the faithful 
testimony of the original investigators ; tliere being nothing 
in this to prevent the use of sucli proofs, in concurrence 
with immediate observations. In astronomy, such a method 
is obviously necessary ; it is equally, though less obviously 
necessary even in mathematics ; ami. of c’ourso, much more 
evidently in tlie case of the more complex sciences. How 
could any science eiuergi' from the nascent state, — how 
could there be any organization of intellc'ctual labour, even 
if research were restricted to the \dmost, if every one re- 
jected all observations but his own ? The stoutest advo- 
cates of historical scejiticisni do not go so far as to advocate 
this. It is only iu the case of social jdieuomena that the 
paradox is proposed ; ami it is made use of there because 
it is one of the weapons of t.lie pliilo.sojducal arseual which 
the revolutionary metaphysical doctrine constructed for 
the iutellectual orerihrow of the ancient political system. 
The next groat hiudraucc to the use of observation is the 
empiricism which is introduced into it by those who, in 
the name of impartia.iity, would interdict the use of any 
theory whatever. No logical dogma could be more 
thoroughly irreconcilable with the sj)irit of the positive 
philosophy, or with its special character in regard to the 
study of social phenomena, than this. No real observation 
of any kind of phenomena is iiossible, except in as far as 
it is first directed, and finally interpreted, by some theory : 
and it was this logical need which, iu the infancy of human 
reason, occasioned the rise of theological philosophy, as we 
shall see in the course of our historical survey. The posi- 
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tive philoBopliy does not dissolve this obligation, but, on 
the contrary, extends and fulfils it more and more, the 
further the relations of jjhenomena are multiplied and 
perfected by it. Hence it is clear that, scientifically 
speaking, all isolated, emjurical observation is idle, aud 
even radically uucertain ; that science can ust‘ only those 
observations which are connected, at least hypothetically, 
with some law ; that it is such a couuectiou which makes 
the chief difference between scientific and ])opular observa- 
tion, embracing the same facts, but contein plating them 
from different jioints of view; and that observations em- 
pirically conducted can at most supply provisional matc- 
. rials, which must usually undergo an ulterior revision. 
The rational inetliod of observation becomes more iiei essary 
in projiortion to the complexity of the plieiiomona. amidst 
which the observe]’ would not know what be ought to look 
at in the facts before his eycs,'lmt for the guidance of a 
preparatory theory; and tbn.s it is that ly tin* counectiou 
of foregoing facts we learn to see the facts that follow. 
This is undisputed with regard to astronomical, phy.sical, 
and chemical re.search. and in every br.aiKh of biological 
study, iu which good observation of its highly complex 
phenomena is still very rare, precisely because its ])()sitive 
theories are very imperfect. Carrying on the analogy, it 
is evident that in the corresponding divisions, statical and 
dynamical, of .social science, there is more need than auy- 
wheri’ else of theories which shall scientifically cnnuect the 
facts that are happening with those that have hajipened : 
and the more wc reflect, the more distinctly we sliall see 
that in proportion as known facts are mutually connected 
we shall he better able, not only to estimate, liut to per- 
ceive, tho.se wliieli are yet uuexjilored. I am not blind to 
the vast difficulty which this requisition imposes on the 
institution of positive sociology, — obliging us to create at 
once, so to sjteak. ohservatious and laws, on account of 
their indispensable connection, jilacing us in a sort of 
vicious circle, from which we can issue only by employing 
in the first instance materials which are badly elaborated, 
and doctrines which are ill-conceived. How I may succeed 
in a^ask so difficult and delicate, we shall sec at its close ; 
hut, however that mav he, it is clear that it is the absence 
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of any positive theory which at present renders social 
observations so vague and incoherent. There can never be 
any lack of facts ; for in this case even more than in others, 
it is the commonest sort of facts that are most important, 
whatever the collectors of secret anecdotes may think ; 
but, though we are steeped to the lips in them, we can 
make no use of them, nor even be aware of tliem, for want 
of speculative guidance in examining them. The statical 
observation of a crowd of phenomena cannot take place 
without some notion, however elementary, of the laws of 
social intercoimection •. and dynamical facts could have no 
fixed direction if they were not attached, at least by a pro- 
visional l)V]iothesis, to the laws of social development. The 
positive philosophy is very far from discouraging historical 
or any other erudition ; hut the precious night-watchings, 
now so lost in the laborious acquisition of a conscientious 
but barren learning, may bo made' available by it for the 
constitution of true social science, and the increased honour 
of the earnest minds that ar<> devoted to it. The new 
philosophy will supply fresh and nobler subjects, unhoped- 
for insight, a loftier aim, ami therefore a higher scientific 
dignity. It will discai-d none but aimless labours, without 
principle and without character; as in Pliysics, there is no 
room for compilations of emjiirical oi'servations ; and at 
the same time, philosophy will render justice to tlie zeal of 
students of a ])ast generation, who, destitute of the favour- 
able guidance whicli we, of this day, enjoy, followed up 
their laborious historical resea.rclies v/itli an instinctive 
perseverance, and in sjiite of the sui'erficial disdain of the 
philosophers of the time No doubt, the same danger 
attends research here as elsewhere; the danger that, from 
the continuous use of scientific theories, the observer may 
sometimes pervert facts, by erroneously supposing them to 
verify some ill-grouiidcd speculative prejudices of his own. 
But we have the same guard here as elsewhere, — in the 
further extension of the science : and the case would not 
be im])roved by a recurrence to empirical methods, which 
would be merely leaving theories that ma}^ be misapplied 
but can always be rectified, for imaginary notions which 
cannot be substantiated at all. Our feeble reason may 
often fail in the application of positive theories ; but at 
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least they transfer us from the domain of imagination to 
■diat of reality, and expose us infinitely less than any other 
kind of doctrine to the danger of seeing in facts that which 
is not. 

It is now clear that social science requires, more than any 
other, the subordination of Observation to the statical and 
dynamical laws of phenomena. No social fact can have any 
scientific meaning till it is connected with some other social 
fact ; without whicli (‘onnection it remains a mere anec- 
dote, involving no rational utility. This condition so far 
increases the immediate diflicultv that good observers will 
be rare at first, though more abundant than ever as the 
science e.xpands : and here we meet with another confirma- 
tion of what I said at tin* outsi't of this volume. — that the 
formation of social theories should be confided only to the 
best organized minds, jirepared by the most rational train- 
ing. Ex[ilored by such minds, aiccording to rational views 
of co-cxistenoo and succession, social phenomeua no doubt 
admit of much more varied and <‘xtcnsivc means of investi- 
gation than plieiioinena of less coinjilcxity. In this view, 
it is not only the immediate inspection or direct deserijdion 
of events that affords useful means of jiositive exploration ; 
but the consideration oi apparimtly insignificant customs, 
the appreciation of various kinds of monmnoiits, the 
analysis and comparison of languages, and a multitude of 
other resources. In short, a mind suitahly trained be- 
comes able by exercise to convert almost all impressions 
from the events of life into sociological indications, when 
once the connection of all indications with the leading 
ideas of the science is understood. This is a facility 
afforded by' the mutual relation of the various asjiects 
of society, which may partly compensate for the diffi- 
culty caused by that mutual connect ion : if it renders 
observation more difficult, it affords more means for its 
prosecution. 

It might be supposed beforehand that the j^xperiment. 
second method of investigation. Experiment, 
must be wholly inapplicable in Social Science ; but we 
shall find that the science is not entirely deprived of this 
resource, though it must be one of inferior value. We 
must remember (what was before exyilained) that there are 
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two kinds of experimentation, — the direct and the indirect : 
and that it is not necessary to the philosophical character 
of this method that the circumstances of the phenomenon 
in qxiestion should he, as is vulgarly supposed in the learned 
world, artificially instituted. Whether the case be natural 
or factitious, experimentation takes place whenever the 
regular coui'se of the phenomenon is interfered with in any 
determinate manner. Tiie spontaneous nature of the 
alteration has no effect on the scientific value of the case, 
if the elements are hnowu. It is in this sense that experi- 
mentation is possible in Sociology. If direct experimenta- 
tion had become too difficult amidst the complexities of 
biology, it may well be considered irnpobsible in social 
science. Any ai'tificial dislurbance of any social element 
must affect all the rest, according to tlie laws both of 
eo-exi.sb‘nce and succobsioii; aud the experiment would 
therefore, if it could be instituted at all, be deprived of all 
scientific value, throngli the impossibility of isolating either 
the conditions or the results of th(' phenomenon. But we 
saw, in our survey of biology, that pathological cases are 
the true scientific equivalent of pure experimentation, and 
why. The same ri'asous apply, witli even more force, 
to sociological researehes. In them, jvathological analysis 
consists in the examination of eases, uidiajijiilv too common, 
in which the natural laws, either of harmony or of succes- 
sion, are disturlied by any causes, special or general, acci- 
dental or transient; as in revolutionary times especially, 
and above all, in our own. Tliese disturbances are, in the 
social body, exactly analogous to diseases m the individual 
organism ; and I hav’e no doubt whatever that the analogy 
will be more evident (allowance being made for the unequal 
complexity of the organisms) the deeper the investigation 
goes. In both cases it is, as I said once before, a noble use 
to make of our reason, to disclose the real laws of our 
nature, individual or social, by the analysis of its sufferings. 
But if the method is imperfectly instituted in regard to 
biological questions, much more faulty must it be in regard 
to the phenomena of social science, for want even of the 
rational conceptions to which they are to be referred. We 
see the most disastrous political experiments for ever 
renewed, with only some insignificant and irrational modi- 
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fications, though their first operation should have fully 
satisfied us of the uselessness and danger of the expedients 
proposed. Without forgetting how much is ascriliable to 
the intluenc’o of human 2>assi(«ns, we must remember that 
the deficiency of an authoritative rational analysis is one of 
the main causes of the barrenness imjiuted to social exjieri- 
ments, the course of wliicli would become much more 
instructive if it were better observed. The great natural 
laws exist and act in all conditions of the organism ; for, as 
we saw in the case of biologv, it is an error to supjiose that 
they are viohiteil or suspended in tlie case of disease; and 
we are therefore justified in drawdng our coiiclnsioiis, with 
due caution, from the scientific analysis of dnslurbance 
to the ])Ositive tlieory of normal existence. This is the 
nature and character of the iudireclexjierimontatioii which 
discloses the real economy of the social hody in a more 
marked manner than siiujde ohservation conld do. It is 
applicahle to all orders of soeiologieal researcli. whether 
relating to existence or to movenient. and regarded under 
any asjK'et whatever, phy.sieal, iiitidleelnal. moral, or 
political; and to all degrees of the social evolution, from 
which, unhappily, disturhanees have never heen alisent. 
As for its present extension, no one can venture to offer any 
statement of it, \>eeause it has never heen duly ajqJied 
in any investigation in jiolitieal philosophy; and it can 
become customary only liy the institution of tlie new science 
which I am eiidoavotiriug to estahlisli. But I could not 
omit this notice of it, as one of the moans of investigation 
proper to social science. 

As for the third of those methods, Com- 
parison, the reader must bear in miud the ^ 

explanations offered, in our survey of biological philosophy, 
of the reasons why the coiujiarative method must prevail in 
all studies of which the living organism is the subject ; and 
the more remarkably, in proportion to the rank of the 
organism. The same considerations ap^ily in the jvresent 
case, in a more conspicuous degree ; and I may leave it to 
the reader to make the ajvplication, merely pointing out the 
chief differences which distinguish the use of the compara- 
tive method in sociological inquiries. 

ft is a very irrational disdain which makes us object to 
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Comparison all comparison between human society and 
with inferior the social state of the lower animals. This 
animals. unphilosophical pride arose out of the pro- 
tracted influence of the theologieo-inetaphysioal philosophy j 
and it will be corrected by the positive philosophy, when we 
better understand and can estimate the social state of the 
higher orders of mammifers, for instance. We have seen 
how im]iortant is the study of individual life, in regard to 
intellectual and moral phenomena, — of which social pheno- 
mena are the natural result and complement. There was 
once the same blindness to the importance of the procedure 
in this case as now in the other ; and, as it has given way 
in the one case, so it will in the other. The chief defect in 
the kind of sociological comparison that we want is that it 
is limited to statical consideration ; whereas the dynamical 
are, at the present time, the preponderant and direct sub- 
ject of science. The restriction results from the social state 
of animals being, though not so stationary as we are apt to 
suppose, yet susceptible only of extremely small variations, 
in no way comjjarable to the contiinied progression of 
humanity in its feeblesf. dajs. But there is no doubt of 
tbe scientific utility of such a coin^iarison, in the statical 
province, where it characterizes the elementary laws of 
social interconnection, by exhibiting their action in the 
most imperfect state of society, so as even to suggest useful 
inductions in regard to human society. There cannot be a 
stronger evidence of the natural character of the chief 
social relations, which some people fancy that they can 
transform at pleasure. Such sophists wdll cease to regard 
the great ties of the human family as factitious and 
arbitrary when they find them existing, with the same 
essentiaj clip racteristics, among the animals, and more con- 
spicuously, the nearer the organisms approach to the human 
type. lu brief, in all that part of sociology which is almost 
one with intellectual and moral biology, or with the natural 
history of Man ; in all that relates to the first germs of the 
social relations, and the first institutions which were 
founded by the unity of the family or the tribe, there is not 
only great scientific advantage, but real philosophical 
necessity for employing the rational comparison of human 
with other animal societies. Perhaps it might even be 
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desirable not to confine the comparison to societies -which 
present a character of voluntary co-operation, in analogy to 
the human. They must always rank first in importance: 
but the scientific spirit, extending the process to its final 
logical term, might find some advantage in examining 
those strange associations, propei to the inferior animals, in 
which an involuntary co-operation results from an indis- 
soluble organic union, either by simjile adhesion or real 
continuity. If the science gained nothing by this extension, 
the method would. And there is notliing that can compare 
with such an habitual scientific comparison for the great 
service of casting out the absolute spirit which is the chief 
vice of political philosophy. It a]>]iears to me, moreover, 
that, ill a practical view, the insolent pride which induces 
some ranks of society to su])]>ose themselves as, in a manner, 
of another species than the rest of inanlcind, is in close 
affinity with the irrational disdain that rcjuidiatcs all com- 
parison between human and other animal nature. How- 
ever all this may be, these considerations apjily only to a 
methodical and special treatment of social jihilosophy. 
Here, where I can offer only the first conception of the 
science, in which dynamical considerations must prevail, it 
is evident that I can make little use of the kind of com- 
parison ; and this makes it all the more necessary to point 
it out, lest its omission should occasion such scientific 
inconvenieuces as I have just indicated. Tlie conimoiiest 
logical jirocedures are generally so characterized by their 
very application, that nothing more of a jirchminary nature 
is needed than the simplest examination of tlieir funda- 
mental properties. 

To indicate the order of importance of the Comparison of 
forms of society which are to be studied by co-existing 
the Comparative Method, I begin with the states of so- 
chief method, which consists in a comparison 'lety. 
of the different co-existing states of human society on the 
various parts of the earth’s surface, — those states being 
completely independent of each other. By this method, 
the different stages of evolution may all be observed at 
once. Though the progression is single and uniform, in 
Tegprd to the whole race, some very considerable and very 
"various populations have, from causes which are little 
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understood, attained extremely unequal degrees of develop- 
ment, 80 that the former states of the most civilized nations 
are now to he seen, amidst some partial differences, among 
contemporary populations inhabiting different parts of the 
globe. In its relation to Observation, this kind of com- 
parison offers the advantage of being applicable both to 
statical ami dynamical inquiries, verifying the laws of both, 
and even furnishing occasionally valuable direct inductions 
in regard to botb. In the second jdace, it exhibits all 
possible degrees of social evolution to our immediate obser- 
vation. From the wretched inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fuego to the most advanced nations of western Europe, 
there is no social grade which is not extant in some points 
of the globe, and usually in loealit.ies which are clearly 
apart, lu the historical part of l.liis volume, we shall find 
that sonic iiiterostiug secondary phases of .social develop- 
ment, of which the history of civilization leaves no per- 
ceptihle traces, can be known only by this comparative 
method of study ; aud these are not., as might bo supposed, 
the lowest degrees of evolution, which every one admits 
can be investigated in no other way. And between the 
great historical asjiects. there are iinmeroiis intermediate 
states which must be observed thus, if at all. This second 
part of the comparative method vi'rifies the indications 
afforded by hi.storical analysis, and fills up the gafis it 
leaves : aud nothing can be more rational than the method, 
as it rests upon the established principle that the develop- 
ment of the human mind is uuifoviu in the midst of all 
diversities of climate, aud even of race ; such diversities 
having no effect upon anything more than the rate of 
progress, — But we must beware of the scientific dangers 
attending the process of comparison by this method. For 
instance, it can give us no idea of the order of suc- 
cession, as it presents all the states of development as 
co-existing: so that, if the order of development were 
not established by other methods, this one would in- 
fallibly mislead us. And again, if we were not misled as 
to the order, there is nothing in this method which dis- 
closes the filiation of the different systems of society ; 
a matter in which the most distinguished philosophers 
have been mistaken in various ways and degrees. A^ain, 
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there is the danger of mistaking modifications for primary 
phases ; as ■when social differences have Ijeen ascribed 
to the political influence of climate, instead of (hat in- 
equality of evolution -which is the real cause. Sometimes, 
but more rarely, the mistake is the otlier wa^■ In- 
deed, there is nothing in the matter that can sliovv -which 
of two cases presents the diversity that is observed. We 
are in danger of the same mistake in regard to races ; for, 
as the sociological comjmri.son is institutid between people's 
of different race.s, we are liable to confound tlie cft'ccbs of 
race and of the social period. Again, cliiuate comes in to 
offer a third source of iuterprctatiou of comparatii( plieiio- 
meua, sometimes agrct'ing will), and sonietinics lontra- 
dicting the two others; tlius multiplying the ehaiiccs of 
error, and rendering the analysis whieh look'd so promising 
almost inipractieaiih'. Here, again, we .see the iiidi-jiens- 
able necessity of Keejung in view the po.sitiie conccjdion 
of human development as a whole. r>\ this alone can we 
be preserved from such errors as I have referred to, and 
enriched by any genuine results of analysis. We s('e lunv 
absurd in theory and dangerous in juaelice are the notions 
aad dec.lauiatioiis of the enijiirical seliool, and of the 
enemie.s of all social speculation; for it is precisely in ])ro- 
portion to their elevatimi and generality that the id<‘as of 
positive social philosopliy become real ami effective,— all 
illusion and uselessness belonging to conceptions -wliich 
are too narrow and too speeial, in the departments eithiu of 
science or of reasoning. But it is a consequence from tliese 
last ooiisideratioiis that this lirst sketch of sociological 
science, with the means of investigation that heloiigto it, 
rests immediately upon the juimary use of a new method of 
observation, which is so appropriate to the nature of the 
phenomena as to be exempt from the dangers iuhereut in 
the others. This last portion of the eom])arative metliod is 
the Historical Method, properly so called ; and it is the 
only basis on which the system of jiolitical logic can rest. 

The historical comparison of the consecu- Comparison of 
tive states of humanity is not only the chief consecutive 
scientific device of the new political philo- states, 
soplty. Its rational development constitutes the substratum 
of the science, in whatever is essential to it. It is this 
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whicli distinguiBhes it thoroughly from biological science, 
as we shall presently see. The positive principle of this 
separation results from the necessary influence of human 
generations upon the generations that follow, accumulating 
continuously till it constitutes the preponderating con- 
sideration in the direct study of social development. As 
long as this preponderance is not directly recognized, the 
positive study of humanity must appear a simple pro- 
longation of the natural history of Man ; but this scientific 
character, suitable enough to the earlier generations, dis- 
appears in the course of the soiial evolution, and assumes 
at length a wholly new aspect, proper to sociological science, 
in which historical considerations are of immediate impor- 
tance. And this ]ircpondorant use of tlie hisiorical method 
gives its pliilosojiliical character to sociology in a logical, 
as well as a scientific sense By the creation of this new 
department of the comparative imdliod, sociology confers a 
benefit on the whole of natural philosophy; because the 
positive method is thus completed aiicl perfected, in a 
manner which, for scientific importance, is almost beyond 
our estimate. What we can now conipreliend is that the 
historical method verifies and applic.s, in the largest way, 
that chief quality of sociological science', — its proceeding 
from the whole to the* parts. Without this permanent 
condition of social study, all historical labour would de- 
generate into being a mere compilation of provisional 
materials. As it is in their development especially that 
the various social elements are interconnected and insepar- 
able, it is clear that any partial filiation must be essentially 
untrue Where, for instance, is the use of auy exclusive 
history of any one science or art, unless moaning is given 
to it by first lonnecting it with the stinly of human progress 
generally ^ It is the same in every direction, and especially 
with regard to political history, as it is called, — as if any 
history could be other than political, more or less ! The 
prevailing tendency to speciality in study would reduce 
history to a mere accumulation of unconnected delineations, 
in which all idea of the true filiation of events would be 
lost amidst the mass of confused descriptions. If the 
historical comparisons of the different periods of civilization 
are to have any scientific character, they must be referred 
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to the general social evolution : and it is only thus that we 
can obtain the guiding ideas by which the special studies 
themselves must be directed. 

In a practical view, it is evident that the preponderance 
of the historical method tends to develop the social senti- 
ment, by giving us an immediate interest in even the earliest 
experiences of our race, through the influence that they 
exercised over the evolution of our own civilization. As 
Condorcet observed, no enlightened man can think of the 
battles of Marathon and Salainis without perceiving the 
importance of their consequences to tlic race at large. 
This kind of feeling should, when we are treating of 
science, be carefully distiiigiiish(‘d from the symjiatlictic 
interest which is awakened by all delineations of human 
life, — in fiction as well as in history. Tlie .seiitmient 1 refer 
to is deeper, because in sonic sort ])ersoiial ; ami more 
reflective, because it results from scientiiii convicfioii. It 
cannot be excited by j'opular history, in a descrqitive lorin ; 
but only by jiositive history, regarded as a frne scicme, and 
exhibiting the events of human experience in co ordinated 
series which manifest their own gradiiaied connection. 
This new form of the social scntimeni imi.st at first lie the 
privilege of the choice few ; but it will be extended, some- 
what weakened in force, to tlie whole of society, in pro- 
portion as the general results of soiiai jdiysics liecoine 
sufficiently popular. It will fulfil the most olnious and 
elementary idea of the lialiiiual connection betw'een indivi- 
duals and contemporary nations, l>y showing that the 
successive generations of men concur in a final end, wliicli 
requires tlie determinate participaiion of eacli and ail. 
This rational disposition to regard men ot all times as 
fellow-workers is as yet visible in ilio case of only the most 
advanced sciences. By the pliilosopliical jirejamderauce of 
the historical method, it will bo extended lo all the aspects 
of Imniaii life, so as to sustain, in a reflective temper, that 
respect for our ancestors wliicli is indispensable to a sound 
state of society and so dee[>Iy distiirlied at jiresent liy the 
metaphysical philosophy. 

As for the course to be pursued liy this method, — it 
apptars to me that its spirit consists in tlie rational use of 
social series ; that is, in a successive estimate of tlie dif- 
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ferent states of humanity which shall show the growth of 
each disposition, physical, intellectual, moral, or political, 
combined with the decline of the opposite disposition, 
whence we may obtain a scientific prevision of the final 
ascendancy of the one and extinction of the other, — care 
being taken to frame our conclusions according to the laws 
of human development. A considerable accuracy of pre- 
vision may thu.s be obtained, for any' determinate period, 
and with any particular views ; as historical analysis will 
indicate the direction of modifications, even in the most 
disturbed times. And it is worth noticing that the pre- 
vision will be nearest the truth in ])ro[>ortion as the phe- 
nomena III question arc niore iinportant and more general ; 
because then continuous causes arc predominant in the 
social movement ; and disturbance^ have less power. From 
these first general a.spocts, the .same rational I'ertainty may 
extend to secondary and 8]>ecial aspiMds, through their 
statical relations with the first; and thus we may obtain 
conclusions sufficiently accurate for the application of 
principles. 

If we desire to familiarize ourselves with this historical 
method, we must employ it first up>on the p)ast, by en- 
deavouring to deduce every well-known historical situation 
from the whole series of its anieeedeiils. In every science 
we must have learned to predict the piast, so to speak, 
before we can pu'ediet the future; l>eeause the first use of 
the observed relations among fulfilled facts is to teach us 
by the aulerior succession what the Cuiure succession will 
be. No examination of fact.s can evjiLiiu our existing state 
to us, if wo have not ascertained, by historical study, the 
value of the elements at work ; and thu.s it is in vain that 
statesmen insist on the neeessitv of prolitical observation, 
while they look no further than the piroseut, or a very 
recent prast. The present is, by itself, piui’ely misleading, 
because it is impossible to avoid confounding principal with 
secondary facts, exalting conspneuous transient manifesta- 
tions over fundamental tendencies, wdiich are generally very 
quiet ; and above all, supvposiug those pxnvers, institutions, 
and doctrines, to he in the ascendant, which are, in fact, in 
their decline. It is clear that the only adequate corrective 
of all this is a philosophical understanding of the past ; 
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that the comparison cannot be decisive unless it embraces 
the whole of the past ; and that the sooner we stop, in travel- 
ling up the vista of time, the more serious will he the mis- 
takes we fall into. Before our very eyes, we see statesmen 
going no further hack than the last century, to obtain an 
explanation of the confusion in which we arc living, the 
most abstract of politicians may take in the preceding 
century, but the jihilosophers thems(‘lva’s hardlv venture 
beyond the sixteenth; so tliat those who are striving to 
find the issue of the revolutionary period have actually 
no conception of it as a whole, though that whole is itself 
only a transient phase of the general social luovenicnt. 

The most perfect mi'thoils may, however, be rendered 
deceptive by misuse: and this w<‘ must bear inminil. We 
have seen that inatheTuatical analy.sis itself may betray us 
into substituting signs for ideas, and that it conceals 
inanity of coneejition nuder an" im[)osing verbiage. The 
difficulty in the ease of the historical method in sociology 
is in apjilying it, on account of the oxtrenu' comj)lcxity of 
the materials we have to deal with. But for this, the 
method would he entirely safe. The chief danger is of our 
supposing a continuous decrease to indicate a final extinc- 
tion, or the reverse; as in mathemat i<'s it is a common 
sophism to confound continuous variation", more or h'ss, 
with unlimited variations. To take a strange and very 
marked example; if we consider that ]>art of social develop- 
ment which relate.s to huinan food, wo cannot hut oh.serve 
that men take less food as they advance in eivilization. If 
we compare savage with more civilized jieojiles, in the 
Homeric jioems or in the narratives of travellers, or com- 
pare country with town life, or any generation wdth the 
one that went before, we shall find this curious result, — 
the sociological law of which we shall examine hereafter. 
The laws of individual human nature aid in tin* result by 
making intellectual and moral aefion more jirejionderant as 
Man becomes more civilized. The fact is thus established, 
both by the experimental and the logieal way. Yet nobody 
supposes that meu will ultimately cease to eat. In this 
ease, the absurdity saves us from a false conclusion ; hut 
in oTher cases, the complexity disguises much error in the 
experiment and the reasoning. In the above instance, we 
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must resort to the laws of our nature for that verification 
which, taken all together, they afford to our sociological 
analysis. As the social phenomenon, taken as a whole, is 
simply a development of humanity, without any real 
creation of faculties, all social manifestations must be to 
be found, if only in their germ, in the primitive type which 
biology constructed by anticipation for sociology. Thus 
every law of social succession disclosed by the historical 
method must he unquestionably connected, directly or in- 
directly, with the ])ositive theory of human nature ; and all 
inductions which caunot stand this test will prove to be 
illusory, through some sort of insufficiency in the observa- 
tious oil which tliey are grounded. The main scientific 
strength of sociological demonstrations must ever lie in 
the accordance between the conclusions of historical ana- 
lysis and the jireparatory conceptions of the biological 
theory. And thus we find, look where we will, a confirma- 
tion of that chief intellectual character of the new science, 
— the philosophical preponderance of the spirit of the 
whole over the spirit of detail. 

This method ranks, in sociological science, with that of 
zoological comparison in the study of individual life ; and 
we shall see, as^\e proceed, that the succession of social 
states exactly corresponds, m a scientific sense, with the 
gradation of organisms in biology ; and the social series, 
once ch’arly established, must be as real and as useful as 
'belt a animal series. When the method has 

fourtluiietlioa. enough to disclose its pro- 

perties, I am disposed to think that it will 
be regarded as so very marked a modification of positive 
researcb as to deserve a separate place ; so that, in addition 
to Observation, properly so called, Ex[)eriment, and Com- 
parison, we shall have the Historical Method, as a fourth 
and final mode of the art of observing. It will be derived, 
according to the usual course, from the mode which imme- 
diately precedes it : and it will be applied to the analysis 
of the most complex phenomena. 

I must be allowed to point out that the new political 
philosophy, sanctioning the old leadings of popular reason, 
restores to History all its scientific rights as a basis of wise 
social speculation, after the metaphysical philosophy had 
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stmen to induce us to discard all large considerations of 
the past. In the foregoing departments of natural phi- 
losophy we have seen that the positive spirit, instead of 
being disturbing in its tendencies, is remarkable for con- 
firming, in the essential parts of every science, the inestim- 
able intuitions of popular good sense ; of which indeed 
science is merely a systematic prolongation, and which a 
barren metaphysical philosophy alone could despise. In 
this case, so far from restricting the influence which human 
reason has ever attributed to history in political combina- 
tions, the new social philosophy increases it, radically and 
eminently. It asks from history something more than 
counsel and instruction to perfect conceptions which are 
derived from another source; it seeks its own general 
direction, through the whole system of histori(;iil con- 
clusions. 

Having reviewed the general character of Sociology, and 
its means of investigation, we must next make out its 
relations to the other principal sciences. 


n. 


8 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELATION or SOCIOLOGY TO THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
OP POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 

T he conditions of the positive philosophy with regard 
to tliis science are not fulfilled till its relations with 
the other sciences arc ascertained. Its establishment in 
its proper place in the hierarchy is a principle of such 
importance that it may be seen to comprehend alb the 
philosophical requisites for its institution as a science: 
and it is for want of this that all attempts in our time to 
treat social questions in a ])OSitive manner have failed. 
Whether we cousider the indispensable data of various 
kinds sujjplied to sociology by the other sciences, or the 
yet more important requLsite of the sound speculative 
habits formed by the prc'jiaratory study of them, the daily 
spectacle of abortive atternjits to construct a social science 
leaves no doubt that this graud omission is the cause of 
the failure, and of the wrong direction always taken, 
sooner or later, by minds which seemed fitted to accom- 
plish something lictter. We must, tlien, review the rela- 
tion of this last of the si-ieiices to all ihc rest; hut our 
esaminatiou of each of them, and of biology esjiecially, has 
so anticipated this part of my subject, that I may pass 
over it very briefly. 

It is a new idea that the science of society is thus con- 
nected with the rest : yet in no case is the relation more 
unipiestionable or more marked. Social phenomena 
exhibit, in even a higher degree, the complexity, speciality, 
and personality which distinguish the higher phenomena 
of ihe individual life. In order to see how this establishes 
the connection in question, we must remember that in the 
social, as in the biological case, there are two classes of 
considerations : — that of Man or Humanity, which consti- 
tutes the phenomenon, and that of the medium or environ- 
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ment, which influences this partial and secondary develop- 
ment of one of the animal races. Now, by the first term 
of this couple, sociology is subordinated to the whole of 
the organic philosophy, which discloses to us the laws of 
human nature : and by the second, it is connected with the 
whole system of inorganic philosophy, which reveals to us 
the exterior conditions of human existence. One of the 
two great divisions of jdiilosopliy, in short, determines the 
agent couccrned in sociological phenomena, and the other 
the medium in w'hich it is developed. It is clear that we 
here take together, and treat as one, tin* three sections of 
inorganic philosojiliy,— <diemistry, physics, and astronomy, 
— as they all relate equally to the social medium. It will 
be enough if we point out the jiarticipation of each, as the 
occasion arises. As to the Method, jiroperly so >;alled, 
it is, as we have seen, more and more necessary to subject 
studies to the graduated system of prior studies, in jiropor- 
tion to their increasing complexity. These are the two 
points wo have to consider in surveying once more the 
encyclopedical scale, beginning, as before, with the rela- 
tions which arc the closest and most direct. We shall 
afterwards have to exhibit the reaction, suientific and 
logical, whlcli sociology, once iuslitiited, must exorci«e, in 
its turn, on the whole of the preceding sciences ; —a reac- 
tion which is, as yot, even less suspected than the primary 
action itself. 


The subordination of social science to 
biology is so evident that nobody denies it 
in statement, however it may be neglected 


Kelation to 
JJiologj'. 


in practice. This contrariety between the statement and 
the practice is due to sometbing else, besides the faulty 
condition of social studies ; it results also from the imper- 


fection of biological science ; and especially from its most 
conspicuous imperfection of all, — that of its highest part, 
relating to intellectual and moral phenomena. It is by 
this portion that biology and sociology are the most closely 
connected ; and cerebral physiology is too recent, and its 
scientific state is too immature, to have admitted, as yet. 


of any proper organization of the relations of the two 
sciences. Whenever the time for that process arrives, the 


connection will be seen to bear two aspects. Under the 
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>!r8t, biolo{?y will be seen to afford tbe starting-point of all 
social speculation, in accordance with the analysis of tbe 
social faculties of Man, and of the organic conditions 
which determine its character. But, moreover, as we cah 
scarcely at all investigate the most elementary terms of 
the social senes, we must construct them by applying the 
positive theory of human nature to the aggregate of corre- 
sponding ch’cum stances, — regarding the small materials 
that we are able to obtain as rather adapted to facilitate 
and improve this rational determination than to show us 
what society really is at so early a period. When the 
social condition has advanced so far as to exclude this kind 
of deduction, the second aspect presents itself , and the 
biological theory of man is implicated with the sociological 
in a less direct and special manner. The whole social 
evolution of the race must proceed in entire accordance 
with biological laws ; and social phenomena must always 
be founded on the necessary invariableness of the human 
organism, the characteristics of which, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral, are always found to be essentially the 
same, and related in the same manner, at every degree of 
the social scale, — no development of them attendant upon 
the social condition ever altering their nature in the least, 
nor, of course, creating or destroying any faculties what- 
ever, or transposing their influence No sociological view- 
can therefore be admitted, at any stage of the science, or 
under any appearance of historical induction, that is contra- 
dictory to the known laws of human nature. No view can 
be admitted, for instance, which Buj>po8e8 a very marked 
character of goodness or wickedness to exist in the 
majority of men ; or which represents the sympathetic 
affections as prevailing over the personal ones ; or the in- 
tellectual over the affective faculties, etc. In cases like 
these, which are more common than the imperfection of 
the biological theory would lead us to expect, all sociologi- 
cal principles must be as carefully submitted to ulterior 
correction as if they supposed human life to be extrava- 
gantly long, or contravened, in any other way, the physical 
laws of humanity ; because the intellectual and moral con- 
ditions of human existence are as real and as imperative 
as its material conditions, though more difficult to esti- 
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zoate, and therefore less known. Thus, in a biolo^iical 
view, all existing political doctrines are radically vicious, 
because, in their irrational estimate of political phenomena, 
they suppose qualities to exist among rulers and the ruled, 
— here an habitual perverseness or imbecility, and there a 
spirit of concert or calculation, — which are incompatible 
with positive ideas of human nature, and which would 
impute pathological monstrosity to whole classes ; which is 
simply absurd. An example like this shows what valuable 
resources positive sociology must derive from its subordi- 
nation to biology ; and especially in regard to cerebral 
physiology, whenever it comes to be studied as it ought. 

The students of biologj' have, however, the same ten- 
dency to exalt their own science at the expense of that 
which follows it, that physicists and chemists have shown 
in regard to biology. The biologists lose sight of histori- 
cal observation altogether, and. represent sociology as a 
mere corollary of the science of Man ; in the same way 
that physicists and chemists treat biology as a mere deri- 
vative from the inorganic philosophy. The injury to 
science is great in both cases. If we neglect historical 
comparison, we can understand nothing of the social 
evolution ; and the chief phenomenon in sociology, — the 
phenomenon which marks its scientific originality, — that 
is, the gradual and continuous influence of generations 
upon each other, — would be disguised or unnoticed, for 
want of the necessary key — historical analysis. From the 
time that the influence of former generations becomes the 
cause of any modification of the social movement, the 
mode of investigation must accord with the nature of the 
phenomena ; and historical analysis therefore becomes 
preponderant, while biological considerations, which 
explained the earliest movements of society, cease to be 
more than a valuable auxiliary and means of control. It 
is the same thing as when, in the study of inorganic 
science, men quit deduction for direct observation. It is 
the same thing as when, in biology, observers proceed 
from contemplating the organism and its medium, to 
analyse the ages of the individual being, as a principal 
mains of investigation. The only difference is that the 
change in the instrument is the more necessary the more 
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complex are tlie phenomena to he studied. This wouW 
have been seen at once, and political philosophy would 
have been admitted to dei)end on this condition for its 
advance, but for the prevalence of the vicious absolute 
spirit in social speculation, which, neglecting the facts of 
the case, for ever strives to subject social considerations to 
the absolute conception of an immutable political type, no 
less adverse to the relative spirit of positive philosophy 
than theological and metaphysical types, though less in- 
definite, The consequence of this error is that social 
modifications proper to certain 2>eriods, and ])assing away 
with them, are too often suj>posed to be inherent in 
human nature, and therefore indestructible. Even Gall, 
attending only to imperfect j)l)ysiological considerations, 
and neglecting the social, wandered off into a sort of 
scientific declamation on the subject of war, declaring the 
military tendencies of mankind to lie immutable, notwith- 
standing the mass of historical testimony which shows 
that the warlike disposition diminishes as human develop- 
ment proceeds. A multitude of examples of this kind of 
mistake might be presented ; the most striking of which 
are jierhaps in connection with theories of education, which 
are usually formed on absolute priucijiles, to the neglect of 
the corresponding state of civilization. 

The true nature of sociology is evident enough from 
what has been said. We see that it is not an appendix to 
biology, but a science by itself, founded ujion a distinct 
basis, while closely connected, from first to last, with 
biology. Such is the scientific view of it. As to the 
method, the logical analogy of tlie two sciences is so clear 
as to leave no doubt that social philosophers must prepare 
their understandings for their work by due discipline in 
biological methods. This is necessary, not only to put 
them in possession of the general spirit of investigation 
proper to organic science, but yet more to familiarize 
them with the comparative method, which is the grand 
resource of investigation in both sciences. Moreover, there 
is a most valuable philosophical principle common to both 
sciences which remains to be fully develojied before it can 
attain its final prevalence ; — I mean the positive version of 
the dogma of final causes, discussed before in connection 
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■with the conditions of -vital existence. This principle, 
being the necessary result of tlie distinction between the 
statical and the dynamical condition, belongs eminently to 
the study of living bodies, in which that distinction is 
especially marked, and where alone the general idea of it 
can properly be acquired. But. great as is its direct use 
in the study of individual life, it is applicable in a much 
more extensive and essential way in social science. It is by 
means of this principle that tlie new philosophy, uniting 
the two philosophical meanings of the word necfssary, 
exhibits as inevitable that which first presents itself as 
indispensable ; and the converse. There must be some- 
thing in it peculiarly in harmony with social investigations, 
as we are led up to it by tlie most ojipositc methods of 
approach; one ovideme of which is i)c“ Maistre’s fine 
political aphorism, “Whatever is uecessaiy exists.” 

If sociology is thus subordinated to biology, Itelation to 
it must be scientifically related to tlie whole tnoigamc 
system of morgaiiie jdiilosophy, because i>!ulosophj. 
biology IS so. But it is also connected with that system 
by immediate relations of its own. 

In the first place, it is only by the inorganic philosophy 
that we can duly analyse the entire system of exterior con- 
ditions, cheniioal, physical, and astronomical, amidst which 
the social evolution jiroceeds, and by which its rate of pro- 
gress is determined. Social phenomena can no more be 
understood apart from their environment than those of 
individual lite. All exterior disturbances which could 
affect the life of individual Man must change his social 
existence ; and, conversely, his social existence could not 
be seriously disturbed by any modifications of the medium 
which should not derange his sejiarate condition. I need, 
therefore, only refer to what I have said in regard to the 
influence of astronomical and other conditions on vital 
existence ; for the same considerations bear on the case of 
social phenomena. It is plain that society, as well as 
individual beings, is affected by the circumstances of the 
earth’s daily rotation and annual movement ; and by 
states of heat, moisture, and electricity in the surrounding 
m^um ; and by the chemical conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, the waters, the soil, etc. I need only observe that 
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the effect of these influences is even more marked in 
sociology than in biology, not only because the organism is 
more complex, and its phenomena of a higher order, but 
Ijecause the social organism is regarded as susceptible of 
indefinite duration, so as to render sensible many gradual 
modifications which would be disguised from our notice by 
the brevity of individual life. Astronomical conditions, 
above all others, manifest their importance to living beings 
only by passing from the individual to the social case. 
Much smaller disturbances would visibly affect a social 
condition than would disturb an individual life, which 
requires a smaller concurrence of favourable circumstances. 
For instance, the dimensions of the globe are scientifically 
more important in sociology than in biology, because they 
set bounds to the ultimate extension of population ; a 
circumstance worthy of grave consideration in any positive 
system of political speculation. And this is only one case 
of very many. If we consider, in regard to dynamical con- 
ditions, what would be the effect of any change in the 
degree of obliquity of the ecliptic, in the stability of the 
poles of rotation, and yet more in tlie eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit, we shall sec that vast changes in social life 
must be produced by causes whicli could not endanger 
individual existence. One of the first reflections that pre- 
sents itself is that positive sociology was not possible till 
the inorganic philosophy had reached a certain degree of 
precision. The very eoneeptiom of stability in human 
association could not be positively established till the dis- 
coverj^ of gravitation had assured us of the permanence of 
the conditions of life ; and till physics and chemistry had 
taught us that the surface of our planet has attained a 
natural cendition, apart from accidents too rare and too 
partial to affect our estimate; or, at least, that the crust of 
the globe admits of only variations so limited and so 
gradual as not to interfere with the natural course of social 
development, — a development which could not be hoped 
for under any liability to violent and frequent physico- 
chemical convulsions of any extent in the area of human 
life. There is thus more room to apprehend that inorganic 
philosophy is not advanced enough to supply the con- 
ditions of a positive polity, than to suppose that any real 
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political philosophy can be framed in independence of in- 
organic science. We have seen before, however, that there 
is a perpetual accordance between the possible and the 
indispensable. What we must have, we are able to obtain ; 
and if there are, as in the ease of the mutual action of 
different starry systems, cosmieal ideas which are inac- 
cessible to us, we know, in regard to sociolog}^ now, as to 
biology before, that they are of no practical importance to 
us. Wherever we look, over the whole field of science, we 
shall find that, amidst the great imperfection of inorganic 
philosophy, it is sufficiently advanced, in all essential 
respects, to contribute to the constitution of true social 
science, if we only have the ])rudeui e to postpone to a 
future time investigations which would now be premature. 

I observed iu a former chapter that no distiirhnig causes, 
acting on social development, could do more than .ittoct its 
rate of progress. This is true of tlie operation of iiiliueuoes 
from the inorganic world, as ot all others. Iu our review 
of biology we saw that the human being cannot be modified 
indefinitely by exterior circumstances ; that such modifica- 
tions can affect only the degrees of phenomena, without at 
all chaugiug their nature; and again, that when tlie dis- 
turbing influences exceed their general limits, the organism, 
is no longer modified, but destrojed. All this is, if jios- 
sible, more eminently true of the social than of the individual 
organism, on account of its higher complexity and position. 
The course of its development must therefore he regarded 
as belonging to the essence of the phenomenon itself, and 
therefore essentially identical in all conceivable hypotheses 
about the corresponding medium. It is true we can easily 
imagine, as I said just uow, that so delicate an evolution 
may be prevented by external disturbances, and particularly 
astronomical perturbations, which would not destroy the 
race ; but as long as the evolution does proceed, it must be 
supposed subject to the same essential laws, and varying 
only in its speed, as it traverses the stages of which it is 
comjxised, without their succession or their final tendency 
being ever changed. Such a change would be beyond the 
power of even biological causes. If, for instance, we 
aJdtaitted some marked alterations in the human organism, 
or, what comes to the same thing, conceived of the social 
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development of another animal rare, we must always sup- 
pose a common course of general development. Such is 
the philosophical condition imposed by the nature of the 
subject, which could not become positive, except in as far 
as it could be thus conceived of ; and this is much more 
conspicuously true in regard to inorganic causes. As to 
the rest, this is only another illustration of what we have 
so often seen in the course of our survey of the scientific 
hierarchy, — that if the less general phenomena occur under 
the necessary preponderance of the more general, this sub- 
ordination cannot in any way alter their proper laws, but 
only the extent and duration of their real manifestations. 
Man’.s action Oue consideration remains, of the more 
on the exter importance hecan.se it applies especially to 
nal i\ orld. 5,100 chemical knowledge, which we seem 

to have rather neglected m this sketih for astronomical 
doctrine : I mean the considerations of Man’s action on 
the external world, the gradual development of which 
affords one of the chief asjiccts of the social evolution, and 
without which the evolution could not have taken place as 
a whole, as it would have been stopped at once by the pre- 
ponderance of the material obstacles proper to the human 
condition, lu short, all human progress, political, moral, 
or Intel ectual, is inseparable from material progression, 
in virtue of the close interconnection which, as we have 


seen, charaetcrizes the natural course of social jdienomena. 
Now, it is clear that the action of Man upon nature 
depends chiefly on his knowledge of the laws of inorganic 
phenomena, though biological phenomena must also find a 
place in it. We must bear in mind, too, that ph3sics, and 
yet more chemistry, form the basis of human power, since 
astronomy, notwithstanding its eminent participation in it, 
concurs not as an instrument for modifying the medium, 
but by prevision. Here we have another ground on which 
to exhibit the impossibility of any rational study of social 
development otherwise than by combining sociological 
speculations with the whole of the doctrines of iuorgauic 
philosophy. 


Necessary 

Education, 


It cannot be necessary to repeat here that 
which has been established as true with re- 
gard to the other sciences, and which is more 
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oonHpicuouslj true as each science becomes more complex, 
— that an adequate general knowledge of all the ])recediiig 
sciences in the hierarchy is requisite to the understanding 
of the one that follows. In the case of sociology the ab- 
sence of this preparation is the obvious cause of tlic failure 
of all attempts to regenerate the science. Wc de.siri- to re- 
cognize in it a jiositive scienet', while we leave the condi- 
tions of positivity unfulfilled. W(‘ do not even form a just 
idea of the attributes of positivism, of what constitutes the 
explanation of a phenomenon, of the conditions of genuine 
investigation, or of the true intention in which hyj'otheses 
should be instituted and employed. We must thoroughly 
understand all these conditions, and use them in the natural 
order of the development of the sciences, venturing neither 
to select nor transpose, but following up the increasing 
complexity of the sciences, and recognizing the increase of 
resources which accompanies it, from astronomy with its 
simplicity of jihenomena and of mi'ans of research, to 
sociology with its prodigious conijih'xity and abundance of 
resources. Such discipline as this may lie difficult ; Imt it 
IS indispensable. It is the only prejianitorv education which 
can introduce the positive spirit into the tormation of social 
theories. 

It is clear that this education must rest on 
a basisof mathematical philosophy, even ajiart 
from the necessity of mathematics to the.study 
of inorganic philosophy. It is only in the region of mathe- 
matics that sociologists, or anybody else, can obtain a true 
sense of scientific evidence, and form the habit of rational 
and decisive argumentation ; can, in short, learn to fulfil 
the logical conditions of all positive speculations, by study- 
ing universal positivism at its source. This training, ob- 
tained and employed with the more care on account of the 
eminent difficulty of social science, is what sociologists have 
to seek in mathematics. As for any application of number 
and of a mathematical law to sociological problems, if such 
a method is inadmissible in biology, it must be yet mop 
decisively so here, for reasons of which I have already said 
enough. The only error of this class which would have dp 
serSfed express notice, if we had not condemned it by antici- 
pation, is the pretension of some geometers to render social 
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Pretended investigations positive by subjecting them to 
.theory of a fanciful mathematical theory of chances, 

chances. ip^is error is in analogy with that of biologists 

who would make sociology to be a corollary or appendix to 
their own science by suppressing the function of historical 
analysis. The error of the geometers is however by far the 
worst of the two, in itself, as well as because mathema- 
ticians are peculiarly tenacious of error, from the abstract 
character of their labours, which dispenses them from the 
close study of nature. Glross as is the illusion, we must 
remember its excusable origin. It was James Bernouilli 
who first conceived the notion ; and the notion affords 
evidence of the nascent need to subject social theories to 
some kind of positivity'. None hut a high order of mind 
could liave so early felt the need; and if the expedient was 
vicious, there was no better way discernible by any possi- 
bility at that time. The error was much less pardonable 
when the notion was reproduced by Condorcet, in a more 
direct and systematic way ; and his expectation from it, as 
manifested in his celebrated posthumous work, shows the 
fluctuating state of liis mind in regard to tlie primary con- 
ception of social science. But there is no excuse for La- 
place’s repetition of such a philosojjhical mistake, at a time 
when the general human raiud had begun to discern the 
true spirit of political philosophy, prepared as it was for 
the disclosure by the laliours of Montesquieu and Con- 
dorcet himself, and powerfully stimulated liesides by a 
new convulsion of society. From that time a succession of 
imitators has gcjne on re{)eating the fancy, in heavy alge- 
braic language, without adding anything new, abusing the 
credit which justly belongs to the true mathematical spirit; 
so that, instead of being, as it Avas a century ago, a token 
of a premature instinct of scientific investigation, this error 
is now only an involuntary testimony to the absolute im- 
potence of the political philosophy that would employ it. 
It is impossible to conceive of a more irrational conception 
than that which takes for its basis or for its operative 
method a supposed mathematical theory, in which, signs 
being taken for ideas, we subject numerical probability to 
calculation, which amounts to the same thing as offering 
Qur own ignorance as the natural measure of the degree «£ 
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probability of our various opinions. While true mathe- 
matical theories have made great progress, for a century 
past, this absurd doctrine has undergone no improvement, 
except in some matters of abstract calculation which it has 
given rise to. It still abides in the midst of its circle of 
original errors, while mankind are learning, more and more, 
that the strongest proof of the reality of speculation in any 
science whatever is the fruitfulness of the conceptions be- 
longing to it. 

It is with a feeling of shame that I revert so often to the 
great maxims of jihilosophical pursuit, and dwell on them 
so long; that I should have to announce at this lime of 
(Jay that we must study simpler phenomena before pro- 
ceding to the more complex ; and that we should acquaint 
ourselves with the agent of any phenomenon, and with the 
medium or circumstances, before we proceed to analyse it. 
But so different has been the course of jiolitical study pur- 
sued in the metaphysical school, that I rather ap]irehend 
that this high scientific connection will be exactly the part 
of my philosophical doctrine which will be least appreciated, 
and perhaps most contested, even after all the confirmation 
which I am about to offer. The reason of this aiiprehen- 
sion is that the positive method is in direct opposition to 
our political habit of appealing to all sorts of miud.s on 
social questions, which they are expected to judge of, with- 
out any regular preparation, as if these problems were 
occasions for inspired decision. It is this consideration 
which makes me attach so special an importance to an ex- 
planation of the relation of Sociology to the other sciences. 

To complete the account of these encyclo- „ , 

peaic relations, we must look at the connec- Sociology, 

tion in an inverse way, estimating the philo- 
sophical reaction of social physics on all the foregoing 
sciences, in regard both to doctrine and method. — It must 
be at the end of the work that I must treat of Sociology as 
completing the whole body of philosophy, and showing that 
the various sciences are branches from a single trunk ; and 
thereby giving a character of unity to the variety of special 
studies that are now scattered abroad in a fatal dispersion. 
In this place I can only point out, in a more special manner, 
tbe immediate reaction of Sociology on all the rest of natural 
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philosophy in virtue of its own scientific and logical pro- 
perties. 

. , In regard to the doctrine, the essential 

s o oc nne. reaction is found in the 

consideration that all scientific speculations whatever, in 
as far as they are human labours, must necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to the true general theory of human evolution. 
If we could conceive of such a thing as this theory being 
so perfected as that no intellectual obstacle should limit 
the abundance of its most exact deductions, it is clear that 
the scientific hierarchy would he, as it were, inverted, and 
would present the different sciences, in an a priori way, as 
mere parts of this single science . We have no power to 
realize such a state of things ; hut the mere supposition 
may enable us to comprehend the legitimate general inter- 
vention of true soi-ial science in all possible classes of 
human speculation At first sight, it appears as if this 
high intervention, must belong to the biological theory of 
our nature ; au<l it was hy that avenue that philosophers 
first caught a glimji.se of the concej>tion : and it is per- 
fectly true that the knowledge of the individual man must 
exert a secret, hut inevitable influence over all the sciences, 
becauseour labours heartho ineffaceable impress of thefacul- 
ties which produce them. But a close examination will 
convince us that thi.s universal influence must Wong more 
to the theory of social evolution that to that of individual 
Man, for the reason that the development of the human 
mind can take pdace only through the social state, the 
direct consideration of whicli must therefore prevail when- 
ever we are treating of any results of that development. 
This is, then, in the briefest form, the first philosophical 
ground of the intellectual intervention of social physics in 
the cultivation ot all the parts of natural philosophy. 
There will be more to say about it hereafter. 

It is evident that Sociology must perfect the study of the 
essential relations which unite the different sciences, as this 
inquiry constitutes an essential part of social statics, directly 
intended to disclose the laws of such a connection, in the 
same way as in all cases of connection between any of the 
elements of our civilization. The most marked instance of 
this operation of social science is in the direct study, of 
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social dynamics, in virtue of the principle, so familiar to us 
by this time, that true co-ordinatioa must be disclosed by 
the natural course of the common development. All scien- 
tific men who have viewed their own particular subject in a 
large way have felt what important benefit might be afl'orded 
by corresponding historical information, by regulating the 
spontaneous expansion of scientific discoveries, and warn- 
ing away from deceptive or premature attempts. I need 
not set forth the value that there would be in a history of 
the sciences, which is keenly felt by all who have made any 
important discovery in any science whatever: but, as my 
last chapter proves, no real scientific history, - no theory 
of the true filiation of eminent discoveries, at present exists, 
in any form or degree. We have only compilations of 
materials more or less rational, which may be of some pro- 
visional use, but which cannot be afterwards ein]ib'yed in 
the construction of any historical doctrine without strict 
revision, and which are certainly in their jiresent state unfit 
to yield any happy scientific .suggestions AVhcii a true 
social science shall have been founded, such biboiirs will 
assume the piliilosopliical direction of winch they are at 
present destitute, aud will aid that dcielopmeiit of human 
genius which now, in the form of unorgaiiizecl erudition, 
they merely impede. If we remember tliat no science can 
be thoroughly coniprelieuded till its liistoiy is understood, 
we shall see what syieeial iinpiroveiuouts tins new science 
must introduce into each of the rest, as well as into the eo- 
ordiiiation of them all. 

This leads us to consider the reaction of Jlctlmd 
sociology on the other sciences in regard to 
Method. Without entering at present ujioii the great 
subject of a general tlieorv of the jiositive irietliod, I must 
]ust point out the established truth that each ot the funda- 
mental sciences specially manife.sts one of the chief attri- 
butes of the universal positive method, though all are 
present, in more or less force, in each science. The special 
resource of sociology is that it participates directly in the 
elementary composition of the common ground of our in- 
tellectual resources. It is plain that this logical co-opera- 
tiito of the new science is as important as that of any of 
the anterior sciences. We have seen that sociology adds to 
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ow other means of research that which I have called the 
historical method, and which will hereafter, when we are 
sufficiently habituated to it, constitute a fourth funda- 
mental means of observation. But, though sociology has 
given us this resource, it is more or less applicable to all 
orders of scientific speculation. We have only to regard 
every discovery, at the moment it is effected, as a true 
social phenomenon, forming a part of the general series of 
human development, and, on that ground, subject to the 
laws of succession, and the methods of investigation which 
characterize that great evolution From this starting- 
point, indisputable in its rationality, we comprehend imme- 
diately the whole necessary universality of the historical 
method, thenceforth disclosed in all its eminent intellectual 
dignity. We can oven see that, by this method, scientific 
discoveries become in a certain degree susceptible of rational 
prevision, by means of an exact estimate of the anterior 
movement of the science, interpreted by the laws of the 
course of the human mind. The historical precision can 
hardly become very precise ; but it may furnish jirepamtory 
indications of the general direction of the contemporary 
progress, so as to save the vast waste of intellectual forces 
which is occasioned by conjectural attempts, usually 
doomed to failure. By this jirocess of comparison of the 
present with the past, in regard to each science, it must 
become possible to subject the art of discovery to a kind of 
rational theory which may guide the instinctive efforts of 
individual genius, which cannot hold its course apart from 
the general mind, however persuaded it may be of its 
separation. The historical method will thus, by governing 
the systematio use of all other scientific methods, impart 
to them an amplitude of rationality in which they are now 
deficient, by transferring to the whole that regulated pro- 
gression which at present belongs only to the details : and 
the choice of subjects for investigation, till now almost 
arbitrary, or, at least thoroughly empirical, will acquire, in 
a certain degree, that scientific character which now belongs 
only to the partial investigation of each of them; — The 
method itself must, if it is to accomplish these purposes, be 
subject to the philosophical conditions imposed by the 
positive spirit of sociology. It must never consider the 
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development of each complete science, separately from the 
total progression of the human mind, or even from the 
fundamental evolution of humanity. Thus social physics, 
vfhich supplies this method, must superintend its gradual 
application, — at least, in so far as the general conception of 
human deyelopmeut is concerned. Eyery partial or isolated 
use of this method of investigation, such as suits the desul- 
tory character of research in our day, would he either 
wholly ineffectual, or would realize hut little good. There 
are some traces in existing science of this superior means 
of speculation, the iiositive method being uniform, and 
therefore to he found everywhere if anywhere; but its 
complexity and its recent origin prevent our being able to 
point to examples at once marked and varied enough to 
afford a decisive manifestation. Throughout tin' whole 
range of our positive knowledge, I know of only one un- 
questionable example; and that will be found, whore we 
should naturally look for it, in mathematical science. We 
find it in the sublime prefatory chapters of the different 
sections of the “ Analytical Mechanics,” so little ajipreciated 
by ordinary geometers because they do not contain a single 
formula, but, iu my opinion, proving the eminent jihilo- 
sophical superiority of Lagrange to all mathematicians since 
Descartes and Leibnitz. By his exposition of the filiation 
of the chief conceptions of the human mmd in regard to 
rational mechanics, from the origin of the science to our 
own time, Lagrange certainly anticipated the general spirit 
of the historical method ; because he made this estimate 
the basis of the whole of his own scientific speculations. 
These remarkable writings are admirable food for medita- 
tion not only to geometers, but to all philosophical minds, 
which may find here the only example of what may pro- 
perly be called History, though their author made no jire- 
tension to the common title of historian. 

Thus we see that the reaction of Sociology on the other 
sciences is as important in a logical as in a scientific view. 
On the one hand, positive sociology mutually connects all 
the sciences, and on the other hand, it adds to all resources 
for investigation, a new and a higher method. While, 
from its nature, dependent on all that went before, Social 
Physics repays as much as it receives hy its two kinds of 

II. T 
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service towards all other knowledge. We can already per- 
ceive that such a science must form the principal band of 
the scientific sheaf, from its various relations, both of sub- 
ordination and of direction, to all the rest. It is in this 
way that the homogeneous co-ordination of real sciences 
proceeds from their positive development, instead of being 
derived from any anti-scientific conceptions of a fanciful 
unity of different phenomena, such as have hitherto been 
almost exclusively resorted to. 

Speculative Social science must always remain inferior 
rank of Sooio- in all important speculative respects to all 
the other fundamental sciences. Yet we can- 
not but feel, after this review of its spirit, its function, and 
its resources, that tlie aljundanee of its inean.s of investiga- 
tion may establish it in a higher ])08ition of rationality than 
the present state of tlie human mind might seem to 
promise. The unity of the subject, notwithstanding its 
prodigious extent, tlie conspicuous inter(;onnection of its 
various aspects, its characteristic advance from the most 
general to more and more special researches, and finally 
the more frequent and important use of d priori considera- 
tions through suggestions furnished by the anterior sciences, 
and especially by the biological tlieory of human nature, 
may authorize the highest liojics of the speculative dignity 
of the science, — higher hopes than can be excited by such 
an imperfect realization as I propose to sketch out, the 
purpose of whi(^h is to embody, in a direct manner, and by 
sensible manifestations, the more abstract view which I 
have now taken of the general nature of this new political 
philosophy, and of the scientific spirit which should regu- 
late its ulterior construction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOCIAL STATICS ; OB, THEOEY OP THE SPONTAlfEOUS 
ORDER OP HUMAN SOCIETY. 

T hough the dynamical part of Social Science is the 
most interesting, the most easily intelligible, and the 
fittest to disclose the laws of inlereonneetion, still the 
Statical part must not be entirely passed over. We must 
brieHy review in this placi' tin* conditions and laws of 
harmony of human society, and complete our statical con- 
ceptions, as far as the nascent state of the science allows, 
when we afterwards survey the historical development of 
humanity. 

Every sociological analysis supposes three rpjjj.gg 
classes of considerations, each more complex ' ^ 

than the preceding : viz., the conditions of social existence 
of the individual, the family, and society ; the last com- 
prehending, in a scientific sense, the wlndc of the human 
species, and chiefly, the whole of the white race. 

Gall’s cerebral theory has destroyed for ever the meta- 
physical fancies of the last century about the origin of 
Man’s social tendencies, whicli are now jiroved to be in- 
herent in his nature, and not the result of ^ U 

utilitarian considerations. The true theory ^piual. 
has exploded the mistakes through which the 
false doctrine arose, — the fanciful supposition that intel- 
lectual combinations govern the general conduct of human 
life, and the exaggerated notion of the degree in which 
wants can create faculties. Independently of the guidance 
afforded by Gall’s theory, there is a conclusive evidence 
against the utilitarian origin of society in the fact that the 
utility did not, and could not, manifest itself till after a 
long preparatory development of the society^ which it was 
supposed to have created. We shall the better see how 
the supposition involves us in a vicious circle if we attend 
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to the character of the early ages of humanity, in vrhich 
the individual advantages of association are very doubtful, 
if indeed we may not safely say that, in many cases, the 
burdens are greater than the resources, as we see only too 
plainly in the lowest ranks of the most advanced societies. 
It is thus evident that the social state would never have 
existed if its rise had depended on a conviction of its indi- 
vidual utility, because the benefit could never have been 
anticipated by individuals of any degree of ability, but 
could only manifest itself after the social evolution had 
proceeded up to a certain point. There are even sophists 
who at this day deny the utility, without being pronounced 
mad ; and the spontaneous sociability of human nature, 
independent of all personal calculation, and often in oppo- 
sition to the strongest individual interests, is admitted, as 
of course, by those who have paid no great attention to 
the true biological theory of our intellectual and moral 
nature. 

Passing over some elementary considerations which 
belong rather to a special treatise on the physiological 
conditions, — such as the natural nakedness of the human 
being, and his helpless and protracted infancy, — which 
have lieen much exaggerated as social influences, since they 
exist in some animal races witliout producing the same 
social consequences, — I proceed to estimate the influence 
of the most important attributes of our nature in giving to 
society the fundamental character whicli belongs to it, and 
which remains permanent through all degrees of its develop- 
ment. In tills view, the first consideration is of the pre- 
ponderance of the affective over the intellectual faculties, 
which, though less remarkable in Man than in other 
animals, yet fixes the first essential idea of our true nature. — 
Though continuous action is, in all cases, an indispensable 
condition of success, Man, like every other animal, has a 
natural dislike to such perseverance, and at first finds 
pleasure only in a varied exercise of his activity, — the 
variety being of more importance to him than moderation 
in degree, — especially in the commonest cases, in which no 
strongly -marked instinct is concerned. The intellectual 
faculties being naturally the least energetic, their activity, 
if ever so little protracted beyond a certain degree, occa- 
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sions in most men a fatigue wliich soon becomes utterly 
insupportable; and it is in regard to them chiefly that 
men of all ages of civilization relish that state of which 
the dolce far niente is the most perfect expression. Never- 
theless, it is on the persevering use of these high raculties 
that the modifications of human life, general an J individual, 
depend, during the course of our social development, so 
that we are met at once by the melancholy coincidence 
that Man is most in need of precisely the kind of activity 
for which he is the least fit. His physical imperfections 
and moral necessities compel him, more than any other 
animal, to employ his reason in amending his jirimitive 
condition ; while his reason is so far from being adequate 
to its work that it is subject to an irresistible fatigue which 
can be moderated only by strong and constant stimulus. 
Instead of lamenting over this discordance, we inii'i receive 
it as a first authentic information supjilied to social science 
by biology, and one which must radically affect the general 
character of human society first, and afterwards the rate 
of the social evolution. The consequence which imme- 
diately concerns us here is, that almost all men are 
naturally unfit for intellectual labour, and devoted to 
material activity ; so that the speculative state cannot well 
be produced, much less sustained, in them but by some 
impulse of another kind, kept up by lower but stronger 
propensities. However important individual differences 
in this respect may be, the differences are of degree only, 
so that the most eminent natures hold their place in the 
comparison ; and men must be classed, in a scientific sense, 
by the nobleness or increasing speciality of the affective 
faculties by which the intellectual incitement is produced. 
If we observe the ascending scale of these faculties, upon 
Gall’s theory, we see that, among the generality of men, 
the intellectual tension is (with some exceptions of that 
speculative impulse to which all human beings are liable) 
habitually supported only by the strong stimulus derived 
from the needs of the organic life, and the commonest 
instincts of the animal life, the organs of which lie at the 
back of the brain. The individual nature of man becomes 
ibity in proportion as the incitement proceeds from pro- 
pensities which are of a higher order, more peculiar to our 
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species, and placed, anatomically, further forward in the 
brain, while yet the activity of the intellectual region can 
never, in the noblest cases, be independent of such stimulus, 
unless the habit of meditation has actually become pre- 
2Jonderant, — a case too rare to be considered in a general 
vievr. — Lest we should form a false philosophical estimate 
of our case, I may observe that, however we may regret 
the degree in which our intellectual faculties are less active 
than the lower, we must beware of wishing that the case 
■was reversed. If our affective faculties were subordinated 
to the intellectual, all idea of improving the social organism 
would be merely senseless. It would be like polishing our 
roads, instead of merely diminisliiug their friction, which 
would not improve the accustomed locomotion, but render 
its mechanism contradictory to the fundamental laws of 
motion. For our affective faculties must preponderate, 
not only to rouse our reason from its natural lethargy, but 
to give a iierinanent aim and direction to its activity, 
without which it would be for ever lost m vague abstract 
speculation. Even under our actual conditions, which 
subject the wildest reveries to more or less control of 
reality, we see how the most mystical efforts of jjious 
ecstasy to oouceive of an ideal state, exempt from organic 
wants and from all human jjassions, have issued, even in 
the highest minds, in conceptions of a sort of transcen- 
dental idiotcy, eternally absorbed in a foolish and almost 
stujiid contemplation of the divine majesty. Our social 
organism is, then, what it ought to be, except as to degree ; 
and we must observe and remember that it is in our power, 
within certain narrow limits, to rectify this degree of 
difference; or rather, that the rectification takes place in 
proportion to the steady development of civilization, which 
tends to subordinate our propensities to our reason, more 
and more, without giving us any cause to apprehend a 
reversal of the order at any future time. 

The second consideration is that, besides the preponder- 
ance of the affective over the intellectual life, the lowest 
and most personal propensities have, in regard to social 
relations, an unquestionable preponderance over the nobler. 
According to the sound biological theory of man, our social 
affections are inferior in strength and steadiness to the 
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personal, though the common welfare must depend espe- 
cially on the regular satisfaction of the former, which first 
originate the social state for us, and then maintain it 
against the divergencies of individual instincts. To under- 
stand the sociological value of this biological datum, we 
must observe, as in the former case, that the condition is 
necessary, and that it is only its degree that wc; have to 
deplore. In analogy with the former case, personal in- 
stincts must give an aim and direction to our social action. 
All notions of public good must be based upon those of 
private advantage, because the former can be nothing else 
than that wliich is common to all eases of the latter; .and, 
under no ideal refinement of our nature, could we ever 
habitually desire for others anything else hut what we 
wish for ourselves, — unless in those infinitely rare and very 
secondary cases in which an excessive refinement ol moral 
delicacy, fostered by intellectual meditation, may enable a 
man to appreciate for another means of hajjpiness which 
are of little or no value to himself. Our moral nature 
would then be destroyed, and not improved, if it were 
possible to rej)ress our ])ersonal instincts, since our social 
affections, dejirived of necessary direction, would degenerate 
into a vague and useless charity, destitute of all practical 
efiScacy. When the morality of an advanced society bids 
us love our neighbours as ourselves, it embodies in the 
best way the deepest truth, with only such exaggeration as 
is required iu the formation of a type, which is always 
fallen short of in practice. In this sublime precept, the 
personal instinct is tiie guide and measure of the social ; 
and in no other way could the principle be presented ; for 
in what respect and how could any one love another who 
did not love himself ? Thus, again, we may be satisfied 
with the nature of Man, though not with the degree of his 
self-regards. We must regret that even in the best natures, 
the social affections are so overborne by the personal, as 
rarely to command conduct, in a direct way. In this sense, 
we may conceive, after a comparison of the two cases I 
have presented, that the sympathetic instinct and the 
intellectual activity are especially destined to compensate 
militually their common social insufficiency. We may say, 
indeed, that if Man became more benevolent, that would 
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be equivalent in social practice to his being more intelligent, 
not only because he -would put his actual intelligence to 
better use, but because it -would not be so much absorbed 
by the discipline which it must be constantly imposing on 
the strong preponderance of the personal propensities. 
But the converse supposition is not less exact, though it is 
less appreciable ; for all real intellectual development is 
finally equivalent, in regard to the conduct of life, to 
a direct augmentation of natural benevolence, both by 
strengthening Man’s empire over his passions, and by 
refining the habitual sense of the reactions occasioned by 
various social contact. If we admit, in the first case, that 
no great intellect can duly expand without a certain 
amount of universal benevolence, by which alone it c.an 
have free impulse, a lofty aim, and large exercise ; so, 
inversely, we cannot doubt that all noble intellectual ex- 
pansion fortifies general sympathy, not only by casting out 
selfish instigations, but by inspiring a wise predilection in 
favour of social order, which may. notwithstanding its 
ordinary coldness, concur as fortunately in the maintenance 
of social harmony as dispositions which are more lively 
and less steady. The reciprocal connection of those two 
chief moderators of human life, intellectual activity and 
the social instinct, seems thus to lie unquestionable: and 
the first function of universal morals, in regard to the 
individual, consists in increasing this double influence, the 
gradual extension of which constitutes the first spontaneous 
result of the general development of humanity. And the 
double opposition between Man’s moral and material need 
of intellectual toil and his dislike of it, and again, between 
Man’s need, for his own happiness, of tlie social affections, 
and the necessary subjection of these to his personal in- 
stincts, discloses the scientific germ of the struggle which 
we shall have to review, between the conservative and the 
reforming spirit ; the first of which is animated by purely 
personal instincts, and the other by the spontaneous com- 
bination of intellectual activity with the various social 
instincts. 

So much for the first statical division, — the Individual, 
Next, we must consider the Family. 

As every system must be composed of elements of the 
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same nature with itself, the scientific spirit r> rp, -k, 
forbids us to regard societr as composed of ^ 
individuals. The true social unit is certainly the family, — 
reduced, if necessary, to the elementary couple which forms 
its basis. This consideration implies more than the phy- 
siological truth that families become tribes, and tribes be- 
come nations : so that the whole human race might be 
conceived of as the gradual development of a single family, 
if local diversities did not forbid such a supposition. 
There is a political point of view from which also we must 
consider this elementary idea, inasmuch as the family pre- 
sents the true germ of the various characterist ic.s of the 
social organism. Such a conception is intermediate be- 
tween the idea of the individual and tliat of the species, or 
society. There would be as many scienlitic incoinenieuces 
in passing it over in a speculative sense as tliereaiv dingers 
in practice in pretending to treat of social life without the 
inevitable preparation of the domestic life. Whichever way 


we look at it, this necessary transition always presents 
itself, whether in regard to elementary notions ot funda- 
mental harmony, or for the spontaneou.s rise of social senti- 
ment. It is by this avenue that Man comes forth from his 
mere personality, and learns to live in another, while obey- 
ing his most powerful instincts. No other association can 
be so intimate as this primary coiiibiiiatioii, whicli causes a 
complete fusion of two natures in one. Owing to the 
radical imperfection of the human character, individual 
divergencies are too marked to admit of so close an associa- 


tion in any other case. The common experience of human 
life teaches us only too well that men must not live too 
familiarly together, if they are to hear, in mutual peace, 
the infirmities of our nature, — whether of the intellect or 


the affections. Even religious communities, united as they 
are by a special bond, were, as we know, perpetually tor- 
mented by internal dissensions, such as it is impossible to 
avoid if we attempt to reconcile qualities so incompatible as 
the intimacy and the extension of human relations Even 
in the family, the intimacy is owing to the strong spon- 
taneousness of the common end, combined with the equally 


natural institution of an indispensable subordination. 
Whatever talk there may be, in modern times, of social 
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equality, even the most restricted society supposes, not 
only diversities, but inequalities ; for there can be no asso- 
ciation without a permanent concurrence in a general opera- 
tion, pursued by distinct means, mutually subordinated. 
Now, the most entire realization possible of these elemen- 
tary conditions is inherent in the family alone, where nature 
has 8U])plied all the requisites of the institution. Thus, 
notwit})staudmg the temporary abuse of the family spirit 
in the way of excess, which has occasionally brought 
reproach on the institution, it is, and will ever be. the basis 
of the social spirit, through all the gradual modifications 
which it may have to undergo in the course of the human 
e /olutioii. The serious assaults upon this institution which 
we witness in our day must, therefore, be regarded as the 
most alarming symptoms of our temporary tendency to 
social disorganization. But such a direction of the revolu- 
tionary spirit is a dangerous system only on account of the 
decrepitude of the belief on which the idea of the Family, 
lilfe every other social idea, is made to rest. As long as the 
family relation has no other intellectual basis than religious 
doctrine, it will share whatever discredit belongs to that 
doctrine in the present state of human development. The 
Positive ]iiii!osophy, which reorganizes whatever it touches, 
can alone re-establish the eoncejition on an immutable 
foundation, by transferring all social speculation from 
the region of vague ideality to the ground of indisputable 
reality. 

The constitution of the human family has undergone 
modifications of a progressive kind which appear to me to 
disclose, at each epoch of development, the exact importance 
of the change wrought in the corresponding social state. 
Thus, the polygamy of less advanced nations mnst give a 
character to the family wholly different from that which it 
has among nations which are capable of that monogamy to 
which our nature tends. In the same way, the ancient 
family, which consisted partly of slaves, must be very un- 
like the modern, which is mainly reduced to the kindred of 
the couple, and in which the authority of the head is com- 
paratively small. But the estimate of these modifications 
will find its right place in my historical review. Our 
object now is to consider the elementary scientific aspect of 
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the family ; that aspect which is made eoinmon to all social 
cases by regarding the domestic as the basis of all social 
life. In this view, the sociological theory of the family is 
reducible to the investigation of two orders of relations, 
viz., the subordination of the sexes, which institutes the 
family, and that of ages, which maintains it. A certain 
amount of voluntary association takes place from that de- 
gree of the biological scale at which sex begins ; and it is 
always occasioned by the sexual tinic)n first , and then by the 
rearing of progeny. If the sociological comparison must 
stop at the two great claBse.s of sujierioi’ animals, hird.s and 
mammifers, it is because none below them present a suffi- 
ciently complete realization of this double elementary 
character. 

We cannot too reverently admire that 
universal natural disposition, on which all u.ution"*^ 
association is grounded, by which, in the 
state of marriage, however imperfect, the strongest mstiuct 
of our animal nature, at once satisfied and disciplined, 
occasions harmony instead of the disorder which would 
arise from its license. It was not to ho expected that, when 
the revolutionary sjiirit was attacking cver\ thing else, 
it should allow marriage to escape, — connected as it has 
hitherto been with the theological jihilo.sojihy. When the 
positive philosophy shall have established tlie subordina- 
tion of the sexes, and in that, theprincijde of marriage and 
of the family, it will take its stand on an exact knowledge 
of human nature, followed by an appreciation of social de- 
velopment as a whole, and" of the general jihase wliich 
it now presents ; and in doing this it will extinguish the 
fancies by which the institution is at jirescut discredited 
and betrayed. No doubt Marriage, like every other human 
concern, undergoes modifications as human development 
proceeds. Modern marriage, as constituted by Catholicism, 
is radically different, in various respects, from Eomau 
marriage, as that differed from the Grreeir, and both, in a 
much greater degree, from the Egyptiau or Oriental, even 
afterthe establishment of monogamy. It is undisjiuted that 
these ^edifications have not come to any end, and that the 
great social reconstitution for which we are looking will 
establish the general character of the association, which all 
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preceding modifications hare progressively developed. 
Meantime, the absolute spirit of the existing political 
philosophy mistakes such modifications for an overthrow of 
the institution ; a state of things very analogous to that of 
the ancient times, when the G-reek philosophy was about to 
make way for the Christian regeneration of the family and 
of society, and when fantastical errors, caused by the long 
intellectual interregnum gave occasion to the famous satire 
of Aristophanes, which we may accept as a rude rebuke of 
*mr own licentiousness. 

What the ultimate conditions of marriage will he, we 
cannot know as yet ; and if we could, this is not the place to 
treat of them. It is enough for our purpose to be assured 
that they will be consonant with the fundamental principle 
of the institution, — the natural subordination of the woman, 
which has reappeared under all forms of marriage, in all 
ages, and which the new philosophy will place on its right 
basis, — a knowledge of the individual organism first, and 
then of the social organism. Biological philosophy teachei 
us that, through the whole animai scale, and while the 
specific tyjie is preserved, radical differences, physical and 
moral, distinguish the sexes. Comparing sex with age, 
biological analysis ■jweseuts the female sex, in the human 
species especially, as constitutionally in a state of perpetual 
infancy, in comparison with the other ; and therefore more 
remote, in all important respects, from the ideal type of 
the race. Sociology will prove that the equality of the 
sexes, of which so much is said, is incompatible with 
all social existence, by showing that each sex has special 
and permanent functions which it must fulfil in the natural 
economy of the human family, and which concur in a 
common end by different ways, the welfare which results 
being in no degree injured by the necessary subordination, 
since the happiness of every being depends on the wise de- 
velopment of its proper nature. 

We have seen that the preponderance of the affective 
faculties is less marked in Man than in the lower animals, 
and that a certain degree of spontaneous speculative 
activity is the chief cerebral attribute of humanity, as well 
as the prime source of the marked character of our social 
organism. Now, the relative inferiority of Woman in thii 
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new IB incontestable, unfit as she is, in comparison, for the 
requisite continuousness and intensity of mental labour, 
either from the intrinsic weakness of her reason or from her 
more lively moral and physical sensibility, which are hostile 
to scientific abstraction and concentration. This imiuhit- 
able organic inferiority of feminine genius has been con- 
firmed by decisive experiment, even in the tine arts, and 
amidst the concurrence of the most favourable circuin- 
stances. As for any functions of government, the radical 
inaptitude of the female sex is there yet more marked, even 
in regard to the most elementary state, and limited to the 
guidance of the mere family, the nature of tlu' task requir- 
ing, above everything, an indefatigable attention to an 
aggregate of comjdex relations, none of which must he 
neglected, while the mind must he indpi'cndent of the 
passions ; in short, reasonable. Thus, the economy ol the 
human family could never he inverted w'ithout an eiilire 
change in our cerebral organism, and tlio only possible 
result of a resistance to uatural laws would be 1o deprive 
Woman of the enjoyment of her j)r()per welfare by disturb- 
ing the family and society. Again, we have seen that, in 
the affective life of Man, the personal instincts overrule the 
sympathetic or social, which last can, and do, only modify 
the direction decided by the first, w’ithout becoming the 
habitual moving powers of practical existence. Here again, 
by a comparative examination, we can estimate tlie happy 
social position appropriated to the female sex. It is indis- 
putable that women are, in general, as superior to men in 
a spontaneous expansion of sympathy and soiiality. as they 
are inferior to men in understanding and reason. Their 
function in the economy of the family, and consequently of 
society, must therefore be to modify by the excitement of the 
social instinct the general direction necessarily originated 
by the cold and rough reason which is distiucti\(‘ of Man. 
Apart from all consideration of material diftcrcuces, and 
contemplating exclusively the noblest properties of our 
cerebral nature, we sec that, of the two attributes which 
separate the human race from the brutes, the primary one 
indicates the necessary and invariable preponderance of the 
mafe* sex, while the other points out the moderating func- 
tion which is appropriate to Woman, even independently of 
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maternal cares, which evidently constitute her most impor- 
tant special destination, but which are usually too ex- 
clusively insisted on, so as to disguise the direct social and 
personal vocation of the female sex. 

. The other great element of the human 

relation'^'"” family is the relation between parents and 
children, which, sj)read abroad through the 
whole of society, produces the natural subordination of 
ages. The discipline prescribed by nature in this relation 
is too unquestionable to admit of the same attacks of the 
revolutionary spirit which have been directed towards the 
preceding relation. The ardent champions of the political 
rights of women have not j'et offered an analogous doctrine 
in regard to children, who are less able to stimulate the 
zeal of their special champions. Wild as are the eccen- 
tricities of our social anarchy, popular good sense, however 
imperfect it may still be, imposes some restraint on indi- 
vidual absurditi<‘s when they go so far as to shock a pri- 
mary instinct. 

There is certainly no natural economy more worthy of 
admiration than that spontaneous subordination which, 
first constituting the human family, then becomes the type 
of all wise social co-ordination. Tlie testimony of ages has 
done hono\ir to this type ; and when Man has formed his 
conception of providential government on the most perfect 
direction of events that he could conceive, he has taken 
this institution for his model. There is no other case 
which offers, in the same degree, the most respectful spon- 
taueous obedience, on the part of the inferior, without the 
least degradation ; an obedience imposed by necessity first, 
and f hen by gratitude ; and nowhere else do we see in the 
superior party the most absolute authority united to entire 
devotedness, too natural and too genial to be regarded as 
duty. These characteristics must become weakened in the 
case of wider and less intimate relations ; the submission 
cannot be so complete and spontaneous, nor the protection 
80 affectionate and devoted. But family life will, never- 
theless, be eternally the school of social life, both for 
obedience and for command, which will be excellent in 
proportion to their approach to this model ; and in the 
future, as in the past, the modifications of society will 
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correspond with those which human progression must 
occasion in the domestic constitiition. In all critical 
periods, however, there have been false reasonors who have 
argued from the incouveniences which attend this institu- 
tion, like every other, against the organization itself and 
who would mend it by means of a total inversion, — pro- 
posing to make society the model of the family ; at a time, 
too, when society is in no condition to serve as a type for 
any kind of onlerly arrangement. All domestic discipline 
would be impossible under a system wliicli would take 
from parents the guidance and almost the acquaintance of 
their children, through a monstrous exaggeration of the 
influence of society on the edneation of youth ; and 
children, of the hereditary transmission of their parents’ 
property, accumulated on their behalf,- ubedieneo and 
authority being thus successiviOy destroyed. This work is 
not the place in which to examine such extravagances ; but 
it was necessary to refer to this particular delusion in order 
to show the fitness of the positive polity to consolidate all 
the primary ideas of social order, amidst the confusion 
attending the decline of the theological j)liiloso]»liy. Here, 
as everywhere else, we sliall find the positive i>i)ilo.so])hy 
subordinating all schemes of artificial order to the observa- 
tion of natural order: and we shall perceive that the modi- 
fications wrought out by the social evolution are superior 
to any that the most einiueut reformiTs would have 
ventured to conceive of beforehand, — a fact wliicli sliould 
teach us not to interfere with the succession of different 
portions of the reorganization by attempting to renovate 
everything at once, down to the smallest details, according 
to the routine of modern constitutions. 

We must not omit the striking property of domestic 
organization, — that it establishes the elementary idea of 
social perpetuity, by directly and irre-istlhly connecting the 
future with the past. When duly generalized, the idea and 
the feeling pass on from the immediate parents to ancestors, 
and issue in that universal respect for our predecessors 
which is an indispensable condition of all social economy. 
There is no social state which does not present evidences of 
it. The diminishing influence of traditions as human deve- 
lopment proceeds, and the growing preference of written to 
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oral transmission, must modify the expression of the senti- 
ment among the modems, if not the sentiment itself ; but 
whatever point social progression may attain, it will always 
be supremely important that Man should not regard him- 
self as a being of yesterday, and that the whole of his 
institutions and customs should connect, by a system of 
intellectual and material tokens, his remembrances of the 
entire past with his hopes for the future. The tendency of 
the revolutionary philosophy is to foster a disdain of the 
past, on account of its polities ; and I need not add that 
the positive philosophy, which takes history for its scientific 
basis, which represents all the men of all times as co- 
operating in the same evolution, and which perseveringly 
connects all existing progress with the whole of antecedent 
human action, is thoroughly adapted to confirm the idea 
and sentuuent of social continuity. In fact, we see that 
the region of the positive sciences is the only one in which 
this reverent co-ordination of the present with the past, has 
withstood the encroachments of the revolutionary philo- 
sophy, which, in every other connection, would almost 
have us believe that reason and justice are creations of our 
own day. 

It is not necessary to enlarge here on the fraternal rela- 
tion, though it would obtain its share of attention if we 
were engaged in forming a constitution of society. For our 
purposes here, the brotherly relation offers little subject of 
remark, interesfiug as it is from the sweetness or the 
bitterness which it sheds over private life. If the brothers 
are nearly of the same age, there is little subordination in 
the case : and if the difference in age is sufficient to admit 
of that subordination, the relation becomes, for analytical 
purposes, like that of parent and child. All that it is in 
our way to remark here is that true social science will never 
fail, either in studying the past, or speculating on the 
future, to assign the rank of absolute requisites to all 
elements which have, through all time, constituted an 
essential part of the domestic hierarchy. Discarding all 
Utopian fancies, and proposing to observe the economy of 
real society, we must bring into our scientific analysis all 
the arrangements which, by their steady permanence, indi- 
cate their grave importance. 
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The third head of our statical analysis brings us to the 
eansideration of society, as composed of families and not of 
individuals, and from a point of view which commands all 
times and places. 

The main cause of the superiority of the Socirtv 

social to the individual oi^anism is, according " ‘ 
to an established law, the more marked speciality of the 
various functions fulfilled by organs more and more dis- 
tinct, but interconnected ; so that unity oi’ aim is more and 
more combined with diversity of means. We cannot, of 
course, fully appreciate a phenomenon w'hich is for ever 
proceeding before our eyes, and in which we bear a j'ari ; 
but if we withdraw ourselves in thought from the social 
svstem, and contemplate it as from afar, cun we comeivt> 
of a more marvellous specta<;lc, in the whole r,ingc of 
natural phenomena, than the regular and constant conver- 
gence of an innumerable multitude of luiman beings, each 
possessing a distinct and, in a certain degrt'e, imli'iiendont 
existence, and yet incessantly disposed, amidst all thcr 
discordance of talent and character, to concur in many 
ways in the same general deve]o[>ment, without concert, 
and even consciousness on the part of most of them, who 
believe that they are merely following their p(‘rsonal im- 
pulses ? This is the scientific picture of the ]ihenomenou : 
and no temporary disturbances can 2)revent its being, under 
all circumstances, essentially true. This reconciliation of 
the individuality of labour with co-operation of endeavours, 
which becomes more remarkable as society grows more 
complex and extended, constitutes the radical character ot 
human operations when we rise from the domestic to the 
social point of view. The degree of association that we 
observe among the superior animals has something vo un- 
tary in it, but there is no organization which cau make it 
resemble the human : and the first individual specializing 
of common functions is seen in our simple domestic i e, 
which is thus a type of the social organization. Ihe 
division of labour can never, however, be very mar *e in 
the family, because the members are ye more 

beoaufle such a division would soon show itselt to )e os i e 
to thV spirit of the institution ; for domestic training, eing 
founded on imitation, must dispose the children to o ow 
II, u 
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parental employments, instead of undertaldng new ones ; 
and again, any very marked separation in tlie employments 
of the members must impair the domestic unity which is 
the aim of the association. The more we look into the 
subject, the more we shall see that the a])])ropriation of 
employments, which is the elementary principle of general 
society, cannot hold anvthing like so important a ])lace in 
the family. In fact, the domestic relalious do not consti- 
tute an association, but a viiioii, in the full force of the 
term ; and, on account of this close intimacy, the domestic 
connection is of a totally different nature from the social. 
Ita character is essentially moral, ami only incidentally 
intellectual ; or, in anatomical language, it corresponds 
more to the middle than to the anterior ]iart of the brain. 
Tounded cliicfly u)>on attachment and gratitude, the 
<1omestic union satisfies, liy its mere exisUmce, all our 
sym[>athe1ic in.sliucts, quite apart from all idea of active 
and continuous co-operation towards any end, unless it be 
that of its own institution. Tlioiigli more or les.s co-ordina- 
tion of different, employiiieiits must e.xi.st, it is so secondary 
an affair tliat when, iinlia])|iih , it reiiiaiiis llie only principle 
of eminection, the domestic union degem'rates into mere 
association, and is even too liKelv to ilissolie altogether. 
In society the eleiueiitary economy jiresents an inverse 
character, the sciitiuieiit of co-o|ieration becoming jirepon- 
deraut, and the s_\ mjiatlictie iiistiiicl, witliout losing its 
steadiness, becoming secondary. No doubt there are a 
multitude of men well enough organized to love their 
fellow-labourers, however numerous or remote they may 
be, and however indirect may be tlmir co-operation ; but 
such a sentimeut, arising from the reaction of the reason 
upon the social feelings, could never be strong enough to 
guide social life. Even under the best cirenmstances the 
intellectual mediocrity of tin' majority of men does not 
allow them to form any distinct idea of relations which 
are too extensive, too iudireet, and too foreign to their own 
occupations to impart any symjiatlietic stimulus which 
could bo of permanent use. It is only in domestic life that 
Man can habitually seek the full and free expansion of his 
social affections ; and perhaps this is the chief reason why 
It is the last indispensable pireparation for social life ; for 
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concentration is as necessary to tlie feelings as generaliza- 
tion to the thoughts. Even the most eminent men. who 
direct their sympathetic instincts iijioii their race at large 
or the society in which they live, are usnallv itnpellcd to 
this hy the moral disappointnu'iits of a domestic, life which 
has failed in some of its conditions ; and however genial the 
imperfect compensation may he to them, this abstract love 
of their species admits of notliiug like that satisfaction of 
the atfectioi-s wliidi a, rises from a very limited, and espe- 
cially ail individual attachment. However this may be, 
such cases arc besides too cviilenl Iv e\<'e]>1ional to affect 
any inquiry into the social economy. 'I’lins, though the 
aynqiathctic instinct evisis wln'rever there is association, 
more or loss, the [iriiici))lc of co-opcration is that which 
must prevail, wlani wc jiass on from the cniisidcratiou of 
the family to the general eo-ordinat ion ol' lamilies. To 
attribute to it, the formation of the social stale, ns it was the 
fasliioii of tile last century to do, is a. iMjjilal error; but. 
■when the association has once begun, there is nolhing like 
this principle of <'o-o|ieralion for giiiiig ronsisleiiey and 
character to the combination. In the lower stages of savage 
life ■we see families eombining for a leiiqKirarv jiurpose, 
and then returning, almost likellie brutes, to tbeir isolat.ed 
indeiieiideuei', as soon as tlie expedition, ulmdi is usually 
one of war or the eliase, is ended, tlioiigb already some 
common opinions, expressed in a certain miiforiii language, 
are prcjiariiig them for jieriiiaiient union in tribes, more or 
less numerous. It is ujioii the ^iriiicijde of eo-operation, 
then, spontaneous or coiieerled, tliat we iiiiist found oiir 
analysis of the last division of social statics. 

We must include ill oiir view of the division 
j. 1 , - , . liistiibutiDn (It 

ot empioymeiits something mueli more exteii- nicnts 

sive than the material aiTangemeiit.s ■which 
the expression is usually understood to eoiivc}'. Wo minst 
include under it all luiinau ojieratious whatever, regarding 
not only individuals and classes, but also, in many ■ways, 

■ different nations, as participating, in a special mode and 
degree, in a vast common work, the gradual develojimeut 
of which connects the fellow'-lahourers with the whole 
series of their predecessors, and evmi with their successors. 
This is what is meant when we spieak of the race being 
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bound up together by the very distribution o£ their occupa- 
tions ; and it is this distribution which causes the extent 
and growing complexity of the social organism, which thus 
appears as compi'isiug tJio whole of the luiman race. Man 
can liardly exist in a solitary state; the family can exist in 
isolation, l)ecauso it can divide its empioymeiits and provide 
for its wants in a rough kind of way: a spontaneous 
ap])roximatiou of families is incessantly ex]iosed to tein- 
poi'ary rupture, occasioned by tlie most trifling incidents. 
But wlien a regular division of mnjiloyinents has spread 
through any society, file social state begins to acquire a 
consistency and stability which ]>Ia<’e it out of danger from 
particular divergencies. Tlie haliit of jiartial co-operation 
convinces eadi family of its close dejiemleiiee on the rest, 
and, at. the same time, of its own importance, each one 
being thou justifled in regarding itself as fiilfllliug a real 
public functiou, more or less indispensable to the general 
economy, but insiqiarable from the system as a whole. In 
this view the social organization tends more mid more to 
rest on nn exact I's'fimatc of individual iliversities, by so 
distributing em]iloymcnts as to appoint each one, to the 
destiuatioii he is most tit for, from his own nature (which 
however is seldom lerv distinctly marked;, from his educa- 
tion and his ])o,sitioii, and. in short, from all his qualifica- 
tions; so that all individual orgaiiizatious, even the most 
vicious and imperfect (short of monstrosity), may be finally 
made use of for the general good. Biicli is, at least, the 
social type which we conceive of as the limit of the existing 
social order, and to wliicli we may be for ever approximat- 
ing, though wdtlioiil. the hope of ever attaining it ; and it 
is, in fact, a reproduction, with a large extension, of the 
domestie organism, with less power, in proportion to its 
extent, of ajqioiniiug a duo destination to every member; 
so that the social discipline must always be more artificial, 
and therefoi-e more imperfect, than the domestic, which 
nature herself ordains and administers. 

The necessities of this co-o]>eration and distribution of 
special offices, cause inconvenience wliicfi I am eompelled to 
advert to ; for it is in the investigation of the.se that we 
find the scientific germ of the relation between the idea of 
society and that of government. 
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Some economists have pointed out, but in . 

*• I np.nTivpTiiPTi PPM • 

a very inadequate way, the evils of an ex- 
aggerated division of material labour ; and I have indicated, 
in regard to the more important field of scientific labour, 
the mischievous intellectual consequences of the spirit of 
speciality which at present ])rcvail.s. It is necessary to 
estimate directly the jminciple of .such aii infiuc'nce, in 
order to understand th(> object of the spontaneous system 
of requisites for the continuous j)rescrvation of society. In 
decomj)osing. we always disperse ; and the distribution of 
liuniau labours must occasion individual divergencies, both 
intelleetual and moral, which require a jiermaiient. disei- 
pline to kei'p them within bounds. If tin' .sejuratiou of 
social functions dcvclopcs a useful spirit of detail, on the 
one hand, it tends, on the other, (o cxtinguisli or to restrict 
wliat wc may call the aggregate or general sjurit. In the 
same way, in moral rclation.s. while eai-h individual is in 
(lose dependence on tiie mass, he is dnun awavfroni it by 
the ('.xpansion of liis special activity, const.intly recalling 
him to liis jirivate inferest, wliicli he but very dimly jter- 
ceives to lie I'cLiied to the public On lx)fh grounds the 
inconvenicnees of the division of functions increase with 
its cliar.icteristic advantages, without their being in the 
same relation, thronghouf the spontam'ons course of the 
social evolutiou. The growing- speciality of habitual ideas 
and fiiiniliar relations must tend ti» restrict the tntder- 
standing more and more, while sh.irpeiiiug it in a eertain 
direction, and to sever more and more the ju'ivate interest 
from a public interest which is for ever becoming more 
vague and indirect ; while, at the same time, the social 
affections, gradually concentrated among individuals of the 
same profe.ssion, become more and more alienated from all 
other classes, for w'ant of a sufficient analogy of ways and 
ideas. Thus it is that the jiriueijile by which alone gene- 
ral society could be developed and extended, threatens, in 
another view, to decompose it into a multitude of uncon- 
nected corporations, which almost si»ein not to belong to 
the same species ; and hence it is that the gradual expan- 
sion of human ability seems destined to produce such 
minds as are very common among civilized peoples, and 
prodigiously admired by them, — minds which are very 
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able in some one respect and monstrously incapable in all 
others. If we have been accustomed to deplore the spec- 
tacle, among the ai’tisan class of a workman occupied 
during his whole life in nothing else but making knife- 
handles or pins’ heads, we may find something quite as 
lamentable ui the intellectual class, in the exclusive em- 
ployment of a human hrain in resolving some equations, 
or in classifying insects. The moral effect is, unhappily, 
analogous in the two cases. It occasions a ini.serablo in- 
difference ahont the geiuTal course of hunian affairs, as 
long as tln're are ecjnatioiis to re.solve and pins to manii- 
fa'-tnre. Tliis is an extreme ease of human automatism ; 
hut tile frequency, and the growing frequency, of the evil 
gives a real s( ienlitic importan<-(> to tlie i-ase. as indicating 
the general lendciny, and warning ms to restrain it. Thus 
it ajipears to me that the social destinatkni of government 
is to guard against and restrain the fundamental disjier- 
sioii of idea.s, sentiments, and iiilere.sts, whicli is the 
inevitahlc result of the \erv jirinci])k‘ of human develop- 
ment, and whicli, if left to itself, would ]iut. a sioji to social 
2)rogre,ssion in all iiuportanl. respi’et.s. 

Here we have, in my opinion, llie basis of the elementary 
and ahstriiet theory of goverumeiit, regarded iii its coni- 
Basis of tlic jdetc scieiitifii- e.vteiision ; tliat is, as eharac- 
truo theory of terized by tht“ universal neeessary reaction, 
governmeiil, — s]>ont.aueous and then regulated, — 
of the whole iqion the parts. It is clear that the only 
way of jireveutiiig .such a disjiersion i.s by sotting up 
this reaction as a new s^iecial function, winch shall in- 
tervene in tlie jH'rforuiaiice of all the various functions 
of the social economy, to keep uj) the idea of the whole, 
and the feeling of the eomniou interconnection : and the 
more energetically, the more individual activity tends 
to dissolve tlu'in. Not itself affecting any determinate 
social progress, it contributes to all that society can 
achieve, in any direction wdiatever, and which society could 
not achieve without its concentrating and protective care. 
The very nature of its action indicates that it cannot he 
merely material, but also, and much more, intellectual and 
moral ; so as to show the double necessity of what has been 
called the temjioral and spiritual government, the rational 
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subordination of -which was the best feature of the social 
organization that was happily effected in its day, under 
the influence of the prevalent Catholicism. Moreover, this 
ruling function must f)ecomo more, instead of less neces- 
sary, a.s human deve]oj)nient ju'oeveds, because its essential 
principle is iuseparalde from tliat of the dcvelopnio.nt 
itself. — Thus, it is the habitual predominance of the 
spirit of the whole which constitutes government, in what- 
ever way it is regardj'd. The next consideration is, how 
such an action arisi's, iiide[iendently of all systematic com- 
bination, in the natural isnirsi' of the social economy. 

If the disper.sive teixleney arising from the 
distribution of functions naturally propa- si'i|j,„rliii'ation 
gates itsi'lf, it is clear that any nillnence 
capahle of neutrali/.iug it must also he eoustantly expand- 
ing. In fact, ail oleinentary suliordinatiou must always be 
growing out of the distribution of hninan o|ieratious, 
which gives lurth to gov<Tiiineti(, iii the bosom of society 
itself, as we could easily discover by anuly.smg any marked 
subdivision Avliiili has just taken jdaee m any einjdoyinent 
whatever. This subordination is not only material, but 
yet more intellectual and moral ; that is, it recpiircs, 
besides [ir.ictlcal subinission, a eoiTes])onding degree of 
real coiifideiice in both the capacity and tlie probity of the 
special organs to whom a function, hitherto nniver.sal, i.s 
confided. Every one of ns relies, even for life, itself, on the 
aptitude and the morality of a multitude of aliuo.s1, unknown 
agents, whose folly or wickedm'ss might affect the welfare 
of vast iiumlKT.s of Ininiaii beiugs. Such a condition 
belongs to all modes of social existence. If it is esjiociallv 
attributed to industrial societies, it is only because it must 
be most conspicuous wdiere the division of labour goes 
furthest ; aud it is as certainly to be found in purely 
military societies ; as the st atical analysis of an army, a man- 
of-war, or any other active corporation shows in a moment. 

This elementary subordination <liseloses its own law ; 
which is, that the various ojierations in which individuals 
are engaged fall naturally under the directiim of tho.se 
which are next above them in generality. We may easily 
convince ourselves of this by analysing any sjiecial occupa- 
tion at the moment when it assumes a sejiarate character : 
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because the task thus sepaiuted is necessarily more special 
than the function from -which it proceeds, and to which its 
own fulfilment must be subordinated. This is not the 
occasion on which to expatiate on this law ; but its 
political bearing concerns us here, — indicating as it does 
the germ of a true classification of social functions. We 
shall hereafter meet with a full verification of this law in 
regard to the industrial life of modern societies : the 
eminent regularity of military associations renders the law 
obvious at once ; and wdieii tin' law is once admitted, it 
discloses the spontaneous connection of this elementary 
social .subordination with that jxilitical subordination, pro- 
])erly so called, which is the basis of government, and 
which presents itself as the last degree in the hierarchy 
formed by the subjection of the more s]>eeial to the more 
general elasses of jiheuomena. For, as the various par- 
ticular fiinetioii.s of tin' .social economy are naturally im- 
plieab'd in relations of greab'r g('ncralily, all jnust at 
length he sulijec't to tin' direction of tin! most general 
function of all, which is eharaeti'rized. as ive have seen, by 
the eoiistaut action of the whole n])on the parts. On the 
other liaiiil, the organs of this direction must be much 
strengthened by tin' eiieourageiuent afforded to intellectual 
and moral ine(|nality under a .systejn of division of em- 
jiloyments. It is clear that while men were obliged to do 
everything for themselves, tliey must have been confined 
to domeslie life, di'votiug all their aetivity to supply the 
wants of the family ; and then' could be little exjiausion of 
individual ahiliiy and character. Though marked indivi- 
duality must alway.s have made it.self felt, in every .state of 
society, the division of labour, and the leisure which it 
brings, have bc'en needful to the eonsjiieuous development 
of that intellectual superiority on which all political as- 
cendancy must mainly rest. We must observe, moreover, 
that there cau be no such division of intellectual as of 
material labour ; so that the intellectual functions must be 
less affected than the industrial by the dispersive tendencies 
of such a division. We are familiar with the effect of 
civilization in developing moral, and yet more, intellectual 
inequalities ; but we must bear in mind that moral and 
intellectual forces do uot admit, like the physical, of being 
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accumulated and compounded : so that, eminently as they 
can concur, and clearly as they arc the creators of social 
concurrence, they are much less adapted for direct co- 
operation. A sufficient coalition of the- most insit;nificant 
individuals can easily (-.arry any piunt of physical conHict, 
or of acquisition of wealth, against the hipdicst superiority 
in an individual or a family; so that, for example, the 
most enorriiou.s jirivatc fortune i-annot .sustain any com- 
jKitition with the financial j/ovv'cr of a nation, whose 
treasury is filled by a multitude of the .smallc.st contribu- 
tions. But, on the contrary, if fin- enterprise di'jiends on 
a hijrli intelli’ctual power, as in the case of a ui-e.it scientific 
or poetical conce.ption, there can be no association of 
ordinary minds, however extensive, which can compete 
with a Descartes or a Slialisjiere. Tt is the same m thi' 
moral case; as, for instance, if somety i.s in uei'd A any 
jiroat resource of devotediiess, the want cannot be snpjilied 
by aceumulatino any amoniit of niodcr.itc zeal fiirihslied 
by individuals. The only use of a multitude in such a 
case is that it iinjiroves the cli.uicc of fimlnio tUc ini'ujuc 
oi'oan of the lu-oposcd function; ami when tliaf sinpmlar 
aoeut is once found, there is no dourec of multitude wliie.h 
cau woifrh down its preponderance. It is tlinuipdi this 
privilege that intellectual and moral fercc.s tend to an 
ever-increasing social authority, from the nine when a 
due dm.siou of employnieiit.s admits of their piroper dc- 
velojmient. 

Such is, then, the clemmitarv tendency of "J’lmiloiicy of 
all human society to a spontaneous qoveru- society to oo- 
mont. This tendency accords willi a corre- vernunmt. 
sjionding system, inherent in us as individuals, oi special 
dispositions towards connuand in some, and towards obedi- 
ence in others. Wc must not. with regard to the first, 
confound the desire to rule with the fitness to do so ; though 
the desire is one eloinent of the fitness ; and, on the other 
hand, there is a ranch stronger inclination to obedience in 
the generality of men than it is customary in our day to 
suppose. If men were as rebellious as they are at jireseut 
represented, it would be difficult to iinder.staiid how they 
could ever have been disciplined ; and it is certain that we 
are all more or less disposed to re.spect any .superiority. 
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espeeiall)^ any intellectual or moral elevation, in our neigh- 
bours, iiich'jjendently of any view to our own advantage : 
and this instinct of submission is, in truth, only too often 
lavished on deceptive appeaiunees. However excessive the 
desire of command may be in onr revolutionary day, there 
can be no one wlio, in bis secret mind, lias not often felt, 
more or less vividly, how sweet it is to obey when he can 
have the nu-e jirivilege of consigning the burdensome I'l’- 
sponsibilify of his general self-conduct to wise and trust- 
worthy guidance : and probably the sense of this is strongest 
in those who arc besti fitted for eomiiiand. In the midst 
of political couvnlsioii, when the spirit of rcvolntionarv 
destruction is aliniud, tlx' mass (>f tlic ])eo]>le manifest a 
scrupulous obedience towards the intellectual and moral 
guid(‘s from whom they uceeid direction, rind upon whom 
they may even jiress a temporary (lictatorslu]i, in tlieir 
primary ami urgent need of a jireponderant authority. 
Thus do iiidiiidual dispositions .show tliemsidve.s to be in 
harmony with the course of social relations as a whole, in 
teaching us that ])obti<-al subordination is as inevitable, 
generally spi'ahing, as it is indispensable. And this eoni- 
jiletes the elementary delineation of Social Statics. 

My blndcli has jx'i-liaps been so ab.stract and condensed 
that the eoucejitions of this chajiter may ajijjeaT obscure at 
present ; but light will fall tipoii them as we proceed. We 
may already see, however, the practical advantage which 
arises from the scieiit itic evolution of human relations. The 
individual life, ruled by jiersonal in.stinct.s ; the domestic, 
by syinjiathetic instiiiets ; and the social, bv the special 
deveiojnncut, of intellectual iiilbieucca, prepare for the 
states of human existence wliicli arc to follow; and that 
which ensues is, first, personal morality, which subjects the 
preservation of the individual to a wise discipline ; next, 
domestic morality, which subordinates selfishness to sym- 
pathy ; and lastly, social mor.ilit which directs all di- 
vidual tendencies by enlightened reason, always having the 
general economy in view, so as to bring into concurrence 
all the faculties of human nature, according to their appro- 
priate laws. 
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SOCIAL DYNAiVTICS ; OR, THKOUY OF TKF NATUUAI, 
PEOGBESS OF HUMAN SOCIETY. 

T F we the course of hiiiiuin ilt‘Vclo]i- Si'icnlilic view 

A iiieut from tlie liiohost scielhilic jioiiit of ol lluinau 
view, we sliall iH>rceivi- that it consists in l’io"i('s^io]i 
educing, inori’ and inon‘, tlic < har.n tcn'tic hiiniltu's of 
humanity, in coinpiirison with those of aninialilN ; iiml 
especially wuth those which man has in comnion ■with the 
whole organic hiiio-ihmi. It is in tliis ]ihilosojiliic,i 1 sense 
that the most euiiiieiit civilization mnsi lie pronounced to 
he fully accordant tvitli nature, since a is, in fact, only a 
more marked manifestation of tin' eliid properties of our 
species; properties avliieli, latent at tirsi, c,m conic into 
play only in that advanced slate of social life for wliidi 
they are exclusively destined. The whole system of hio- 
logieal philosojihv indicates 1 he natural jirogi'essioii. AVe, 
have seen how, in the hrute hineahnn, the superiority of 
each race i,s determined hy the degree of jirepoiideraiiee of 
the animal life over the organic. In like manner, we see 
that our social evolution is only the tiiial term of a pro- 
gre.ssion which has conlinned from the simidest vegetahles 
and most insiguificant animals, uji through the liiglier rep- 
tiles, to the hirds and the mamniifer.s, and still on to the 
carnivorous animals and monkeys, theorgaiiir duii'.ieteris- 
ties retiring, and the aniinal jireviuliug nioie and more, till 
the intellectual and moral tend tow<ird.s the ascendancy 
■which can never be fuli\ obtained, even in the highest state 
of human perfection that we can I'onceivc of. Tins com- 
parative estimate affords us the scii ntifie view of human 
progression, connected, as we see it is, with the ■whole 
course of auiinal advaucenieiit, of which it is itself the 
highest degree. The analysis of onr social progress proves 
indeed that, while the radical dispositions of our nature are 
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necessarily invariable, the hia^hest of them are in a con- 
tinuous state of relative development, by vrhich they rise to 
be preponderant powers of human existence, though the 
inversion of the primitive economy can never be absolutely 
eoiniilete. We have seen that this is the essential character 
of the social organism in a statical view: but it becomes 
much more marked when we study its variations in their 
gradual succession. 

Cimrsc of Man’s Civilization develops, to an enormous de- 
social (icvclop- gree, the action of Man upon his environ- 
inent : and thus, it may seem, at first, to 
concent rale our attention upon the cares of material exis- 
tence, the snjiport and improvenieiit of which appear to be 
the ehief object of most social oc<-uj)atious. A closer 
e.\aniiuiitiou will show, h()wev(>r, that this development 
gives the advantage to the highest human faculties, both 
by the security which sets free our attention from physical 
wants, and by the direct and steady excitement which it 
admiiiistors to the intellectual functions, and even the 
social fecliiigh. iii Man’s social iiilaiicy. the instincts of 
subsistence are .so jirejiondcr.inf, that tlie sexual instinct 
itself, notwithstanding its primitive strength, is at first 
controlled by them : tlie doine.stic affections are then much 
less jironoimced ; and th(‘ social affections are restricted to 
an almost imperci'ptible fraction of humanity, beyond 
which everything is foreign, and even hostile : and the 
malignant jiassioiis are certainly, next, to the animal appe- 
tites. tlio inainsjiring of liuiuau existence. It is unques- 
tionable that civilization leads us on to a further and 
further development of our nohlest dispositions and our 
most, generous feelings, which are the only possible basis 
of human association, and which receive, by means of that 
association, a more and more s|)eeial culture. As for the 
intellectual faculties, — we see, by the habitual improvidence 
which cliaraotorizes savage life, how little influence reason 
has over men in that stage of existence. Those faculties 
are then undeveloped, or show some activity only in the 
lowest order, which relate to the exercise of the senses : 
the faculties of abstraction and combination are almost 
wliolly inert, except under some transient stimulus : the 
rude curiosity which the spectacle of nature involuntarily 
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inspires is quite satisfied with the weake.st attorn] t.s at 
theological explanation; and amusomeiits, chiefly disfin- 
guished hy violent muscular activity, rising a1, best lo a 
manifestation of merely physical addi-cs-s, are as IhOe 
favourable to the development of iulclligence as of mm i d 
qualities. The inttueiice of civilization in jierjiclnalls im- 
proving the intellectual faciiltie.s as <>ven more iiinjiiestioii- 
able than its eff(‘ct on moral ladalions. The d(.'V('Jo]>uiont 
of the individual exhiluts to us in littli*. lioth as to tiim- 
and degree, the chief jihases of social df'vclojuiumt. In liotli 
cases, the end is to srdtordinale the satisfaction of tlic 
personal instincts to the habitual exerense of the social 
faeuJtios, subjecting, at tlic same time, all <mi’ jtissioiis (o 
rules imposed by an ever-streiigllioumg iutclhsKMice, with 
the view of identifying the individual more ami more nijli 
the species. lu the aii.ilomical view, we should say iliat 
the process is to give an uillueuce by exercise to the orgaus 
of the cerebral systems, ineivasmg in ])roj>orl)oii to their 
distanoe from tho vorteliral cohiuni, and tlieiv neanu'ss to 
the frontal region. Sneh is the ideal tyjic vlilc h exiiibds 
tho course of human deielojuiient, in the individual, and, 
in a higher degree, iii the species. This mcw enables us to 
discriminate tho natural from the art.ilieial jiart of the pro- 
cess of dovelopiueiit ; that, jiarl bi'iiig natural aliieh raises 
the huiiuiii to a sujieriority over the animal .ilti ibutes , and 
that part licing artifieial by vvliicb any faculty is made to 
pri'poiiderato iu jiroportioii to its oriciiial veakiiess; ami 
here we find the seimititii- exjilan.itioii of tliat eternal 
struggle between our liumanity ami our animality vhieh 
has been recognized bv all who have made Man their study, 
from the earliest days of civilization till now, and eiiilioilied 
iu many forms before its true eliaracter was tixed by the 


positive philosophy. 

This, then, is the direction of the hnmau 
evolution. Tho next eonsideratiou i.s the 


Kate of [iro- 
cress. 


rate at which it proceeds, apart from any' 
differences which may result from climate, race, or other 
modifying causes. Taking into the account only universal 
causes, it is clear that the speed must be iii pnqiortion to 
the combined influence of the chief natural conditions 
relating to the liuuiau organism first, and next to its 
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medium. The invariableness, — the evident impossibility 
of suspending these fundamental conditions must ever 
prevent our estimating their respective importance, though 
we may have a general conviction that our spontaneous 
development must be hastened or retarded by any change 
in these elementary influences, tirganic or inorganic ; sup- 
posing, for instance, our cerebral S3’stem to bo slightly 
inferior, in the frontal region; or our jdanet to become 
larger or more liabitable. Sochdogh’al analysis can, by its 
nat.nre, reach only to accessory conditions, which are ren- 
dered susceptible of t'stimate by their variations. 

Among these secondarj- bat permanent in- 
fluences, which afl'cet the rate of human deve- 
lopnamt, eianti is the flr.st which jircsi'nts itself. Man, 
like other animals, cannot be lia]>py without a snfficienti 
exercise of all bis facultic.s, intense and jiersistent in pro- 
portion to the intrinsic iK'tivity of each facultj'. The 
greater difliculty e.'cperieiK’cd by man in obtaining a de- 
velopment eoinjiatible with the special snjicriority of his 
nature renders him more snbjeet than tJie other animals 
to that remarkable state of irK.some languor which indi- 
cates at oiici- the existence of tin* fainilties and their in- 
suflieieut activity, and whii-h would become egnally irrecon- 
cilable with a radical debility iiieapiil/le of any urgent 
tendency, and with an ideal vigour, spontaneously sus- 
ceptible of indefatigable exercise. A disposition at once 
intellectual and moral, which wo daily sec at work in 
natures endowed with any encrg\-, must Lave ]>owerfully 
accelerated the human expansion, in the infancy of 
humanity, by the uneasy excitement it oeeasioned either 
in the eager search for new' sources of emotion, or in the 
more intense development of direct human activity. This 
secoudarv influence is not very markeil till the social state 
is suSicientlv advanced to make men feel a growing need 
to exercise the highest faculties, which are, as we have 
seen, the least energetic. The strongest taculties, which 
are the lowest, are so easily exercised that in ordinary 
circumstances they can hardly generate the ennui which 
would produce a favourable cerebral reaction. Savages, 
like children, are not subject to much ennui while their 
physical activity, which alone is of any importance to them, 
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is not interfered witli. An easy and ])rotracted sleep j.ve- 
vents them, as if they were mere animals, from feelini; 
their intellectual torpor in any irksome way. Tins lirief 
notice of the influence i>f eiuiui was necessarv, to show 
what its o])eration really amounts to in acci'li'ratiuL,' llu‘ 
speed of our social evolution. Hut perhaps Ui-' "in ist 
important of all aceeleratuio uiflueiu'es is tlu' ordinary 
duration of human life, whieli 1 mention in 
the second iilaee. There is no deiivin;; that lmu'i\*u'lif'/ 
our social prooressioii rests upon death. 1 
mean, the sueee.ssive stejis supjio.se tlie .stead v renewal of 
the aueuts of the General inoveinent, wliieli i.s almost 
impercejitible in the course of any .sinole life, 'uid hei-nmes 
marked only on the sueeession ot a new n'euenil ion. Here 
apniiu the social resemhles the individual or,L;,iniMn. -l>eiuo 
under the same necessity to throw off its const it nent ji.irts 
as they hecoim.', by the' vital action itself, iinlil tor liirther 
use, and must be reidaeed by new eleiiieais. To illusfnite 
this, we need not go so far as to suppose an iinleliiiite 
duration of hiimau life, wliudi would presently put a stop 
to all progression wdiatever. It is enough to ima:;imi it 
lengthened tenfold only, its respective ]ieriod,s ]ireserviiig 
their jiresent proportions. If the general const itiit ion of 
the hraiii remaiiieil the stuiie as iiovv, tliere must he a 
retardation, though we know not how great, m oiir social 
development ; for the perpetii.il eonlliet which goe.s on 
between the I'ou.servafiie iiistiuet that belongs to age tiiid 
tile innovating iiistiiiet whiidi dist ingiiishes youth would 
be much more favourable tliaii now to tlie foi'iiier. I'Tom 
the extreme imperfeetion of the higher jiarts of our nature, 
even those who, in their prime, have eoiitriluiteil most to 
human jirogress eaiinot jireserve their due social einiiiencc 
very long without heeomnig more or less hostile, to the 
further progress wdiieli tliev camiut assist. Hut an ejilienieral 
life would he quite as mischievous as a too ]iroinu:ted one, 
by giving too much power to the uistiiiet of innovation. 
The resistance which this instinct now meets wnli from 
the conservatism of age eoinjuds it to accommodate its 
effeirts to the whole of what has hoeii already done. With- 
out this check, our feeble nature, which hits a strong 
repugnance to irksome and continuous labour, would be 
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for ever proposing incomplete views and crude attempts, 
that could never ripen into mature projects and feasible 
acts : and this would be the inevitable state of things, if 
human life were reduced to a quarter, or even to half its 
present length. Such would be the consequences, in either 
case, if we suppose the constitution of the human brain 
to be much what it is now ; and to suppose it essentially 
changed, would he to carr}' us over into the region of 
hypothesis. 

No justification is however afforded by these considera- 
tions to the optimism of (he advocates of final causes: for 
if, in this as iu every other ease, the aetual ordt*r is neces- 
sarily more or less aeeordant with tl)e course of the pheno- 
mena, it )s very far from being tnu* that the arrangement 
of the natural economy is an good for its pnr]ioses as we 
can easily conceive. The slowness of our social develop- 
ment is no doubt partly owing to the extreme imf>erfeetion 
of our organism ; but it is owing nearly as mueh to the 
brevity of human life; and there would in‘ no risk to any 
other great arraugenieul if the duration of our life, while 
still limited by the eonditioiis just sjiecified, were doubh'd 
or trebled. We bav(» hardly thirty years (and those beset 
with inipedimeiits) to devote to otlier purposes than pre- 
liavatlon for life or for death ; and this is a very insufficieut 
balance between what Man can devise and what he can 
execute. Probably no one has ever nobly devoted himself 
to tb<‘ direct, advaneement of the buuian mind without 
bitterly feeling bow time, emjdoyed to the utmost, failed 
him for the worliing out of more than an insignificant part 
of his coneeiitions. It will not do to say that the rapid 
succession of coadjutors compensates for this restriction of 
individual activity. Important as this compensation is, it 
is very imperfect, both on a<-couut of the loss of time in 
preparing each successor, and because the precise coii- 
tinuanee of the work by different jiersons, occupying 
different jioiuts of view, is impossible, and the more out 
of the question exactly in proportion to the value of the 
new coadjutors. In the simplest material operations, no 
man’s work has ever been carried on by others precisely as 
he would have done it himself ; and the more difficult and 
lofty labours, whicli require intellectual and moral forces 
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to complete them, are mtich more in need of a persistent 
unity in their management. Tlie.se intellectual iuid moral 
forces no more admit of jiartition and addition by suc- 
cessors than by contemporaries ; and, whatever tbi' advo 
cates of the indefinite distribution of individual cflorts 
may say, a certain degree of conccnlratiou is necessary to 
the accomplishment of luini.iii jirogress. 

Another eause which affects the rate of 
jirogress is the natural increase of jioiuila- 
tion, whii’h coiitrihules more than any other 
influence to accelerate tlic speed. This inerease lias always 
lieen regarded as the clearest symptom of llie gradual 
amelioration of the liuiiiaii condition; and notliing can tic 
more unquostioiiablo wlien wc fake tlic wliolc r.ico into tlic 
account ; oj>at least, all llii' nations wliicli liavc iinv .aiilual 
interest: Imt (his is not (lie view with which niv aigunient 
is eoneerneil. I liavi* io consider only (he jirogrcssivc con- 
densation of our species as a hist general element con- 
curring in the regulation of oiir rate of soiial jirogress. It 
is clear that hy this coiidcns.ilioii, and esjieci.'diy in its 
early stages, such a division of cinjiloymciil s is faiourcd 
as could not take ]>lace among smaller numbers : and again, 
dial the faculties of individuals are stiinuhilcd to find sub- 
sistence by more refined mctliods; and ag.iln, tlia1 societ} 
i.s obliged to react with a firmer ami better concerted 
energy against the ex[>ansioii of imiividual divergences. 
In view of these considerations, I speak, not of the Im-rease 
of the numbers of mankind, but of tlicir couccntnitioii 
upon a given space, according t<> the special expression 
whie'i I Inave made use of, and which is jiarticnlarly 
applicable to the great centres of jiopulatioii, whence, in 
all ages, human progression has started. By creating new 
wants and new difficulties, this gradual couceiifration 
develops new means, not only of jirogress but of order, by 
neutralizing jihysical inequalities, and affording a growing 
ascendency to those iiitelleetual and moral forces which 
are suppressed among a scanty jHijiulatiou. If we go on 
to inquire into the effect of a quicker or slower concentra- 
tion, we shall perceive that the social movement is further 
accelerated by the disturbance given to the old antagonism 
between the conservative and the innovating instincts, — 
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the last beinj? strongly reinforced. In this sense the 
sociological influence of a more rapid increase of popula- 
tion is in analogy "with that which we have just been 
considering in regard to the duration of life ; for it is of 
little consequence wliether the more frequent renewal of 
individuals is caused by the short life of some, or the 
speedier multiplication of others ; and what was said in 
the former case will suffice for the latter. It must be 
observed, however, that if the condensation and rapidity 
were to pass beyond a certain degree, they would not 
favour, but impede this aetieleratiou. The condensation, 
if carried too far, would render the siqqiort of human life 
too difficult ; and tlu' rapidity, if extreme, would so affect 
the stability of social enterjirise.s as to be equivalent to a 
considerable shortening of our life. As yel, however, the 
increase of population has never nearly reached the natural 
limits at which such incouveiiienees will begin; and we 
have really no ext)erieiiee of tlicm, unless in a few excep- 
tional cases of disturbance caused by migrations, ill- 
managed as to their extent of umnbcrs and of time. In 
an extr<‘uicly distant future, our ])osteri1y will have to con- 
sider the question, a ml with inueh anxiety ; beoanse, from 
the smallness of the globe, and the neee.s.sary limitation of 
human re.sources, the tendency to ineri'a.se will become 
e.xtremely important, when the linnian race w’ill be ten 
time.s a.s numerous .a.s at iire.sent, and as much conden.sed 
everywhere as it now is in the west of Enro]io. When- 
ever that lime comes, tlie more eonqdete develojuneut of 
human nature, and the more exact knowledge of the laws 
of human I'Volution, will no doubt siijiplv new means of 
resistance to the danger ; iiieaiis of which we can form no 
clear eoueejitiou, and about wliicb it is not for us to 
decide whether they w'ill, vin the whole, afford a sufficient 
eonipeusation. 

These are not all tlie acielerating influenee.s which 
could be mentioned ; hut they are the chief ; and they are 
enough for ns, in our abstract view of our subject. I 
have now only to exhibit the main subordination which 
the different aspects of human development must mutually 
])resent. 

Though the elements of our social evolution are con- 
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nected, and always acting on each other, one 
must be preponderant, in order ti> give an i m - _* I"] 

pulse to the rest, though they may. in their 
turn, so act upon it as to cause its further exjiaiisi -ii. Wc 
must find out this superior elcmc nt, leaving the lower degrees 
of subordination to discdose themselves as we proceed ; and 
we have not to search far for tliis element, as we cannot err 
in taking that whicli can lie best conceived of a[>iirt from 
the rest, notwitlistuudiug fheir iu‘ccssarv coimection, while 
the cousideratiou of it would enter into the study of (he 
others. This double char, ic(eristic jioinis oid (he intellec- 
tual evolution as the ]>rcpoii(h'rant priiicijde. If tlic intel- 
lee.tual ])oint of view was the chief in our sta.tii’al sliidv of 
the orgaui.sm, tiiucli more must it be so in I lie d\ iiamical 
ease. If our reason re(|uircd at the oul.sei tlu* aw.ikeuing 
and stimulating iiithimiee or (lie appetites, llu- [lassions, 
and the sentiments, not the less has liimian jirogi'cssion 
gone forward nuder its direction. It is only through the 
more and more marked iniluence of the reason over the 
general eonduct. of Man and of society, tlial the gradual 


march of our race has attained tli.it regularity and pcrsc- 
veriug continuity which distinguish it so vadic.illy from the 
desultory ami barren erpausioii of I'vcn the higliest of the 
animal orders, which share, and witli cuiiaaccil sfrmigth, 
the appetites, tlie passions, and even the primary senti- 
ments of Mail. If tlie statical analysis of our social or- 


ganism shows it re.stlug at length u]>on a ccrfiiiii system of 
fundamental opinions, the grailiial cliang-es of that system 
must affect the successive iiioditiciifioiis of the life of 


Imnianitv : and tins is why, since (he birth of jihilosojihy, 
the history of society has been regarded as go\ enied by the 
history of the human mind. As it is iieces.sary, iii a scien- 
tific sense, to refer our historical aiiiilysis to the prcjion- 
derant evolution, wiiatcver it may be, we must in this case 
choose, or rather preserve, the general history of the human 
mind as the iiaturalguide to all h^toricalstudy of humanity. 
One consequence of the same principle, — a eou.sequence as 
rigorous but less understood, — is that we must choose for 
consideration in this intellectual history, the most general 
and abstract conceptions, which require the exorcise of our 
highest faculties. Thus it is the study of the fundamental 
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Bystewi of human opinions with regard to the whole of 
phenomena, — in short, the history of Philosophy, whatever 
may be its character, theological, metaphysical, or positive, 
— which must regulate our historical analysis. No other 
department of intellectual history, not even the history of 
the fine arts, including poetry, could, however important in 
itself, be employed for this ol>ject ; because the faculties of 
expression, which lie nearer to the aliective faculties, have 
always, in their palmiest days, been subordinated, in tlie 
economy of social progress, to the faculties of direct con- 
ception. The danger (which is inherent in every choiee, 
and which is least in the choice that I have made,) of losing 
siglit of the intoreonrie<;tion of all ilie parts of human de- 
velopment, may he partly guarded against by frequently 
comparing them, to see if the variations in any one corre- 
sponds with e(|uivalent variations in the others. I believe 
we shall find tliat this confirmation is eminently obtainable 
by my method of historical analysis. Tliis will I'C proved 
at once if we find that tlie develo])nu‘nt of tlie highest part 
of liuman iulerests is in aecordaiico with thatof the lowest, 
— the intellectual with tlie material. If there is an accor- 
datieo bet ween the two extremes, there ninst be also between 
all the intermediate terms 

We have indicated the general direction of the Iniman 
evolution, its rate of progress, and its necessary order. 
We may now jirocced at once to investigate the natural 
laws by vvliicli the advance of the luiniaii mind proceeds. 
The scientific princij/le of the theory appears to me to con- 
sist in the great philosophical law of the snecession of the 
three states ; — the jirimitive the.ological state, the transient 
metaphysical, and the final jmsitive state, — through which 
the human mind has to ]>ass, in every kind of speculation. 
This seems to be the place in which we should attempt the 
direct estimate of this fundamental law, taking it as the 
basis of my historic analysis, which must itself have for its 
chief object to exjilain and expand the general notion of 
this law by a more and more extended and exact applica- 
tion of it in the review of the entire past of human 
history. I hope that the frequent statement and appli- 
cation of this law throughout the preceding part of my 
work will enable me to condense my demonstration of 
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it here, without impairing its distinctness, or injuring 
its efficacy in such ulterior use as we sliall liav(> to make 
of it. 

The reader is by this time abundantly 
familiar with the iuterjiretatiou and destina- i 

tion of the law. All thoughtful jiersous can 
verify for themselves its operation in individual develop- 
ment, from iufaiicy lo manhood, as I pointed out at the 
beginning of tins work. We can test it, as we have tested 
other laws, by ob.servation. exjieriuient, and comjiarison. I 
have done so through many years of meditation ; and T do 
not hesitate to say that all these methods of in\e.siigation 
ill be found to coiietir in the eonijtlele (■stablishinent of 
this historical projiosition, which I maint.ain to be as fully 
demonstrated as atiy other law admitted into anv < iher de- 
partment of natural philosojdiy. Since the discovery of 
this law of the three perioils. all positive jibilosopher.s have 
agreed on its special inlaptation to the ])nrticnl,ir science in 
which each was interested, though all have not made the 
avowal with ecjiial openness. The only objections that I 
have cticouutered have related merely to the universality 
of its ap|ilk'atiou. I hold it to be now iinjilieitly recog- 
nized with regard to all the sciences which are positive: 
that is, the trijile evolution is admitte 1 in regard to all 
eases in which it is aeeomplishcd. It is only in regard to 
social scieuee that its aiiplieation is sn])]iosed to be. impos- 
sible : and I bidieve the objection to signify nothing more 
than th.at the evuhitioii is in this ease iiicomjilete. Social 
scien<'e lias, wdtli all its eomplevity, jiassed through the 
theological state, and lias almost everywhere fully attained 
the metaphysical ; while it has nowhere yet. risen to the 
positive, e-veept in this book. I shall h“av<> the assertion of 
the law in regard to sociidogy to the demonstration which 
my analysis will afford : for those who eaimot piTceive in 
this volume, as a whole, the nascent realization of this last 
philosophical jiroeess could not lie convinced by argument. 
Leaving the historical verification of the law tberefoi'e to 
the reader, I invite attention to its philosojihical explana- 
tion. It is not enough that the suecession of the three 
states is a general fact. Such generality would go for 
more in any other science than in sociology, because, as we 
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have seen, our biological philosophy enables us to conceive 
of all the main relations of social phenomena a priori, in- 
dependently of their direct investigation, and we need con- 
firmation of our conceptions by direct knowledge of human 
nature and experience. An <l priori concept ion of a law so 
important as this is of the deej>e.st interest in the study of 
social dynamics ;■ and, to confirm it, we must carefully mark 
the general grounds, derived from an exact knowledge, 
which have rendered indispensable on the one hand, and 
inevitable on the other, that succession of social plieno- 
niena which take tlieir conr.se under the operation of this 
law. The logical ground.s have already been assigned, at 
the outset of the work, and repeatedly since: and it is with 
the moral and social that we now have to do, and wc can 
review them without subjecting ourselves to the reproach 
tif severing the parts of a philosophical deinonsl ration which 
are in their uaturo bound nj) together. 

, . . The necessity of the intellectual evolution 

cal*perio(i ^ assert lies in the primary tendency of Man 
to transfer the sense of his own nature into' 
the radical explanation of all phenomena whatever. Philo- 
sophers tell us of the fitiidamental difficulty of knowing 
ourselves ; but this is a remark which could not have been 
made till humau reason had achieved a eonsiderabh* 
advance. The mind must have attained to a refined state of 
meditation before it eould be astonished at its own acts,- - 
reflecting ujion itself a sjieculative activity wliii h must he 
at first incited by tlie external world. If, on the one hand, 
Man must begin by sujiposing hinnself the centre of all 
things, he must, on the other hand, next set himself up as 
a universal type. The only way that he can explain any 
phenomena is by likening tliem, as much as possible, to his 
own acts, — the only ones wliose inode of production ho can 
suppose himself, by the accompanying sensations, to under- 
stand. We may therefore set up a converse statement, 
and say that Man knows nothing but himself ; and thus, 
his philosophy, in his earliest stage, consists jirincipally in 
transferring this spontaneous unity, more or less fortu- 
iiateb', into all subjects which may present themselves to 
his nascent attention. It is the highest proof of his philo- 
sophical maturity when he can, at length, apply the study 
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of external nature to liis own. When I laid this down as 
the basis of biological philosophy, 1 intimated the extreme 
rarity of such an attainment. At the outset, under the in- 
verse process, the universe is always subordinat('d to Man, 
in speculative as well as iu active respects. We .dnill not 
have attained a truly rational j)ositiou till we e iii reconcile 
these two great philo.sophioal liews.at pro.seiit antagonistic, 
but admitting of bciiig made mutu.illv c'onij)lementarv, 
and, in iiiv opinion, jireparod for being so, from this time 
forward. Such n Imrmony is even now barelv conceivable 
in the brightest insight of ]>hilosoplacal genius, and there 
could have been no choiee lietween the two courses in the 
earliest day.s of human develo]>ment. Tlie startiiig-jsiint. 
must have been that which alone was initiirally possible. 
This wnis the spontaneous origin of the tlieologiial jdiilo- 
sophy, the elementary .spirit of which cou.sist.s in explaining 
the intimate nature of jdieuomeiia. and tlicir nioilc of jiro- 
ductioii, ami in liiceuiiig tlieiii, as mucli as possible, to tlic 
acts of human will, througli ourjiriinarv timdcucy toregard 
all beings as living a life analogous to our own, and often 
superior, from their greater habitual energy. This ]iro- 
oeduro is so eminently exclusive, that men are unahli' to 
emancipate ilicmselves from it. oxen in the ino“lr advanced 
stages of evolution, except by abandoning altogidher these 
inaccessible ri'searelies, and re.stri«-ting themselves to tin- 
study of the laws of phenomena, ajiart from their causes. 
Wheiievn-r, at this day, the huuniii mind attempts to jiass 
these inevitable limits, it involuntary falls again into the 
primary errors, even in regard to the siiiijilest plieuomena, 
liecause it recurs to an aim and jioiiit of view essentially 
analogous, in iittribiiting the production of jihciioiiiena. to 
special volitions, internal, or more or less external. One 
case presents itself as an example, of the sim rdust scientific 
character, — that of the iiieiiiorable philosophical error of 
the illustrious Malebranche iii regard to the explanation of 
the mathematical laxvs of the eleimmtary collision of solid 
bodies. If such a mind, in such an age, could exjilain such 
a theory in no other way than by an express recurrence to 
tlje continuous activity of a direct and special jirovidence, 
we cannot doubt the tendency of our reason towards a 
radically theological philosophy whenever we attempt to 
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})enetrate, on any ground whatever, the intimate nature of 
phenomena. 

This inevitahleness of the. theological philosophy is its 
most radical property, and the first cause of its long 
Intellectual ascendancy. We have seen before that it was 
inlliience of necessary, as the only possible beginning of 
the Theolojfi- onr intellectual evolution ; for the facta which 
oal philosophy, form the basis of a positive theory 

could not be collected to any purpose without some pre- 
liminary theory which should guide their ccdlection. Onr 
understanding cannot act without some doctrine, false or 
true, vague or precisi*. which may concentrate and stimu- 
late its efforts, and afford ground for enough speculative 
continuity to sustain our mental activity. Onr meteoro- 
logical ohi^ervaiionK, as we call them, show us how useles.s 
may he vast compilations of fads, and how really unmean- 
ing, while lie are destilnte of any theory whatever. Those 
who expect that the theory vill be sugge.sted by the facts, 
do not understand what is the eovir.se neeessarily pursued 
by the human mind, which has achieved all real results by 
the only effectual method, — of anticipating scientific obser- 
vations by some conception fhypothetical in the first in- 
staiii’c) of Ibe corresjionding phenomena. Such a necessity 
has already been .shown to be especially marked in the case 
of social speculation.s, not only from their com]dexity, but 
from the peculiarity tliat a long preparatory development 
of the human mind and of .society constitute, s the j)he- 
iiomena of the case, indejicndfuitly of all preparation of 
observei's, and all accumulation of ob.servations. It mav 
l)e worth observing, that all the partial verifications of this 
fundamental propo.sition that we meet with in the different 
scienee.s confirm each other, on account of our tendency to 
unity of method and homogoneousness of doctrine, which 
would incline ns to extend the theological philosophy from 
one class of speculations to another, even if we should not 
so treat each one of them seiwrately. 

The original and indispensable office of the theological 
philosoj^hy is then to lead forth the human mind from the 
vicious circle iii which it was confined by the two necessi- 
ties of ob.serving first, in order to form conceptions, and of 
forming theories first, in order to observe. The theological 
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pliilosopliy afforded au issue l>y likeuitiLif all plieuoiiieua 
whatever to human acts; directly . in the' first instance, by 
supposin^r all bodies to have a life more or less like our 
own, and indirectly afterwards, by means of the more 
durable and su;,westiv-e hypothesis wliicli adds io the 
visible system of thinsfs an invisible world, | coi'h'd by 
superhuman agents, who occasion all ])lienomeii;L liv their 
action ou matter, otherwist* inert The second sbioe is 
especially’ suitable to ibe biiman mind wbicli begins to feel 
its difficulties and its needs; for every new iibciiomenon is 
accounted for by tlie suppi'sition of a fresli volition in the 
ideal a;yont concerned, or, at most, by the easy ereatioii of 
a new aoeut. However futile tliese spccidatioiis may now 
appear, wo must rememher that, in all times and every- 
where, they have awakened human tlionoht iiy offering to 
it the only material which it could at first aeceiit I’csides 
that there was no choice, the infant reason can be inti'rcsted 
by iiotliiiiq' but sublime solntiuiis, obtained Mitlioiit any 
deep and sustained eonflii-t of tlionybt, We. at tins day. 
find ourselves alile, after .suitalde training, to devote oiir- 
se]v(>s to the study of the laws of jdauioniena, without 
heed to their first and final causes; hut still we di'teet 
ourselves occasionally yielding to the infantine curiosity 
which ])reteiids to a power of knowino the ori;^in and the 
end of all thiu^'S. But sin-h severity ol I'casoii as we are 
callable of lias become attainable only smee the aeciiunila- 
tiou of our knowledam has yielded ns a rational hojie of 
finally diseoverim,'' the natural laws that were altogether 
out of reach, in the early states of the li.iman mind ; and 
the only alteriiativ’c from total inactivity was, in those 
days, in the pursuit of the inaccessible subjects which are 
represented by the tlieological jihilosophy. — The moral and 
social grounds of this ])!nlosophy vvere as necessary as the 
iutellectnal. Its moral intluence was to inspire Man with 
confidence enough for action, by animating him with a 
sense of a position of suprem:i(;y. There is something 
astonishing in the contrast between the actual ]iowers of 
Man in an infant state and the indefinite control which he 
aspires to exercise over external nature ; just as there is in 
his expectation of understanding matters which are inac- 
cessible to reason. The practical and the speculative 
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expectation alike belong to the theological philosophy. 
Supposing all ])henomena to be regulated by superhuman 
will, Man may hope to modify the universe by' his desires ; 
not by his personal resources, but by the access which 
lie believes himself to have to the imaginary beings whose 
power is unlimited : whereas, if he was aware from the 
beginning that, the universe is subject to invariable laws, 
the certainty' that he could no more influence than iinder- 
Btand them would so discourage him that he ■would remain 
for ever in liis original apathy, intellectual and moral. 
We find ourselves able to dispense with supernatural aid 
in our difficulties and sufl’erings, in pro])ortioii as w(> obtain 
a gradual eoutrol over nature liy a knowledge of her laws : 
but the early races of men were in an opposite condition. 
They could obtain confidence, aud therefore courage, only' 
from above, and through the illusion of an illimitable 
power residing there, which could, on any occasion, afford 
them irresistible aid. I am not referring now to any hope 
of a future life. 'We shall see presently that it was not till 
a much later jicriod that that liope exercised any important 
social influence : and even in more recent times, we shall 
find that the effect of the I'eligious spirit on the conduct of 
human life proceeds much more from belief in actual and 
special iniinediate aid than from the uniform perspective 
of a remote future existence. This seems to me the lead- 
ing aspect of tlie remarkable state whicli is produced in 
the Imman brain by the important intellectual and moral 
phenomenon of jmayer ; the admirable i^roperties of which, 
when it has attained its full physiological efficacy, are very 
manifest in the earliest stage of progress. After a long 
decline of the religious spirit, the notion of viirach was 
naturally formed, to characterize the events which had 
become exceptional, and weix' attributed to divine inter- 
vention ; but the very conception shows that the general 
principle of natural laws bad become familiar, and even 
preponderant, because the only sense of miracle, was a 
transient suspension of natural laws. While the theo- 
logical philosophy was all in all, there were no miracles, 
because everything was equally marvellous, as we see by 
the artless descriptions of ancient poetry, in which the com- 
monest incidents are mixed up with the most monstrous 
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prodigies, and undergo analogous explanations. Minerva 
intervenes to pie.lv up the whiji <>1 a warrior in iniJitarv 
games, as well as to protect him against a wliole arinv ; 
and in our time, the devotee is as iniportuna.te iu praving 
for his smallest personal convenience as for (In- largest 
human interests. In all .ages, the priest lias hi'en more 
occupied with the soli<‘,itations of his Hock about immediate 
favours of Providence fiian with their care for their eternal 
state. However this may he, we see that it is a radical 
property of the theological jdiilosojdiy to he the sole sn]>- 
port and stimulus of Man’s moral courage, as well as the, 
awakener and direcitor of his intellectnal activity.- -To thi.s 
we must add, as another attraction of Man to this pliilo- 
sophy, tliat the atfeetive influenee conies iu to fortify the 
speculative. Feeble as are the iiitclh’ctnal orirens. rehi- 
tively ooiisiderei], the attractive iiionil persjicctiic of an 
unbounded power of modifying the universe, by the aid of 
supernatural protectors, must have heeii most important 
in exciting mental action. In our advanced stat.e of scien- 
tific progress, wc can conceive of the perjietual jmrsuit of 
knowledge for the sake of the satisfai-tion of iiitidlectual 
activity, joined to the 1ranf|iiil ])leasnre which arises from 
the discovery of truth; yet it is douhtfnl whether siicli 
natural stimulus as thi.s tvould alway.s suffice without col- 
lateral instigations of glory, of amhit.ion, or of lower and 
stronger passions, ex'cepi iu the ease of a very few lofty 
minds ; and with them, only after training in tJie requisite 
habits. And noihing of this kiud can ho siijijioscd jiossihle 
in the early days, when the intellect is torjiid and feelde, 
and scarcely accessible to the strongest stimulus ; nor yet 
afterwards, when science is so far advanced as to hav(“ 
attained some speculative success. In the working out of 
such speculation, the mental activity can he sustained by 
nothing short of the fictions of the theological philosophy 
about the supremacy of man and bis nnboiimled empire 
over external nature ; as wc liavc .seen in regard to a-stro- 
logy and alchemy. Iu our own tunc, when there are on- 
lightened men who hold such delusions iu regard to social 
speculations alone, we see how irrationally they expect to 
modify at will the whole course of political phenomena, in 
which they could not take any adequa,tn scientific interest 
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without such an expectation. What we see of the influence 
of this view in maintaining the old polities may give us 
some faint idea of its power when it pervaded every part 
of the intellectual system, and illusion beset the reason of 
Man, whichever way he turned. Such then was the moral 
operation of the theological philosophy, — stimulating Man’s 
active energy by the offer, in the midst of the troubles of 
his infantine state, of absolute empire over the external 
world, as the jiri/.e of his speculative efforts. 

Social ifillii- social evidences under this head will 

ences of the be fully treated in the following cbajiters, so 
Tlieolo^iciil that we may dismiss them now with a very 
philoHopIiy. short notice, important as they are ; and the 
more easily, because this <dass of evidences is the most 
indisputalile of the three. ThtTe are two views which must 
be considered, in relation to the high social tifhce of the 
theological philosophy: first, its function in organizing 
society ; and next, its provision for the permanent existence 
of a sjioculative class — As to Ihc first, we must perceive 
that the formation of any society, worthy to be so called, 
.supposes a svstom of common ojdnions. such as may restrain 
individual eccentricity ; and such an influence, if needful 
now, when men arc connected together by such a concur- 
rence of obligations as high civilization introduces, must 
be absolutely indispensable in the infancy of society, when 
families adhere to each other so feebly, by means of rela- 
tions as jireeavious as they are defective. No concurrence 
of interests, nor even sympathy in sentiment, can give 
durability to the smallest society, if there be not intellec- 
tual unanimity enough to obviate or correct such discord- 
ance as must inevitably arise. It has been shown that, 
indolent as our intellectual faculties are in comparison 
with the others, reason must rule, not domestic but social, 
and yet more political life: for through it alone can there 
be any organization of that reaction of society on the indi- 
vidual which appoints the function of government, and 
absolutely requires a system of common ojnnions about 
nature and Man. Such a system, then, is a political neces- 
sity ; and especially in the infancy of society. But, on the 
other hand, we must admit that the human mind, having 
thus furnished a basis for social organization, must depend 
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for its further development on society itself, whose expan- 
sion is really inseparable from that of human intelligence. 
Here we see that society is in a vicious circle in a political, 
as well as a logical view, through the opposition of two 
equal necessities ; and here, again, the only possilih .ssue 
is afforded by the theological jiliilosophy. ft dnects the 
first social organization, as it first forms a system of eiJin. 
mou opinions, and by forming such a system. Beeaiise we 
see it now in such a state of decomposition that its advo- 
cates lose sight of the unify of ojiiniotis that it once secured, 
and arc themselves involved in iufelleetual discordance, we 
must not forget how, in those days of vigour by which it 
must be judged, it established an intcllecfniil comniimioii 
which constituted its most rcmarloiblc jioliiical function. 
The police consideration of a future life is wrong I \ at.tri- 
Inited to this period of human society. It arose long after 
and was of very inferior importance to the inielleciual 
agreement which jireceded it : and its operation would not 
he so erroneously exaggeratc'd, hut that religion has so far 
faded out of men’s iiimds as to lean' no other strong 
habitual reinemhrauce than of its grossest imjiressions. 

Another way in which the tlieological instiiution of 
philosophy was politically indispensable to ii ‘-|icculative 
human progress was by instituting, in the class, 
midst of society, a special class regularly dc loted to specu- 
lative activity. In tliis view, the social sujnvmacy of the 
theological philo-sophy has hasted to our own tune. It is 
scarcely possibit- for us to form any but an indirect idea of 
the difficnltv of e.stablishing, in the earliest jicriod of 
.society, any permanent division between theory and prac- 
tice. such as is efl'ected by the existence of a class regularly 
occupied with speculation. Even now, amidst all the 
refinement of our mental habits, we find extreme difficulty 
in duly estimating any new ojieratioii which has no imme- 
diate practical bearing ; and by this wo may iiiqierfectly 
understand how impossible it ivas, in the remote.st ages, to 
institute among populations oL warriors and slaves a 
corporation that should be di.sengaged from military and 
industrial employments, and whose activity should be 
mainly of an intellectual kind. Such a class could, in 
those times, have been neither established nor tolerated if 
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it liad not been introduced in the natural course of social 
movement, and invested vritli authority beforehand by tht> 
influence of the theological philosophy. The political 
function of that philosophy thus was to establish a specu- 
lative body whose social existence not only admitted of no 
preparatory discussion, but was itself an indispensable 
preparation for the regular organization of all other classes. 
Whatever might have been the confusion of intellectual 
labour, and the inanity of the leading investigations of 
the sacerdotal orders, it is not tlie less true that the human 
mind owes to them the first efl'ectual sejiaration between 
theory and practice, which could take, place in no other 
manner. Mental progress, by which all other progress is 
directed, would certainly have been destroyed at its birth, 
if Society had continued to be eoinjiosed of families engaged 
in the caves of material existence, or, as the only alterna- 
tive, in the ('xcitemeut of a brutal military activity. Any 
spiritual expansion sn]H>oses the existence of a privileged 
class, enjoying the leisure indispensable to intellectual 
cultures and at the sauie time urged, by its social position, 
to develop to the utmost the kiud of speculative activity 
compatible with the primitive state of humanity ; and this 
description is answered by the sacerdotal institution estab- 
lished by the t lieologii-al jihilosophy. Tliough, in the 
deoreiiitude of the old jiliilosophy, we see the theological 
class sunk in mental lethargy, we must not forget that but 
for tlieir activity in tlie days of its prime, liiiman society 
would have remained in a condition much like that of a 
company of superior monkeys. By forming this specula- 
tive class, tbeii, the theological ])hilosophy fulfilled tlie 
political conditions of a further progression of the human 
mind. 

Such are the qualities, intellectual, moral, and social, 
which secured tlie supremacy of the theological philosophy, 
at the outset of huraaii progress. This is the only part of 
my sociological demonstration which is at all open to dis- 
pute ; and this is one reason why I have dwelt so long 
upon it ; but it is not the only reason. Another and a 
greater is that this view contains the radical principle of 
the whole demonstration, the remainder of which will not 
detain us long. 
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If this starting-point of human dovolop- 
ment has been placed he_yond dispute, the 
final, or positive stage, does not admit of it. ^ 

We ha,ve seen enough of the establish mtmt of the positive 
l)hilo8ophy in olher departments 1o be satisfic'd ol its 
destined prevalence in sociology. For the same reasons 
which explain and justify the early sujn-emacy of Ihe 
theological philosophy, we see that it nmst be a jirovisional 
state, tor its supremacy was owing to its ajititnde to meet 
the needs of a ja-imilive state of humanity; and those 
needs are not the same, nor reijuiring tlie same philosojilu 
to satisfy them, as those wliieh arise in a more advanced 
stage of the human evolution. After having awakened 
human reason, and snporini ended its i>rogress, in the 
absence of a more real ](hiloso])]iy. theology began to 
repress tlie human mind from the first inomeni of its 
coining into direct antagonism with the ])osilive jihilo- 
sophy. And in the Bamc way, in its moral nOations, it 
imparted at first a consolatory coutidcnce and active energy, 
which have become traiisiiintcd, by too long a duration, 
into oj'jiressivc terror and a faint aji.ithy which havi> hceii 
too coniniou a siiectai-le since it has hceii driven to .strnggh' 
to retain its liold, instead of cxtemling its doiiiinioii. 
There is ni» more iincstioii of the moral than of the intel- 
lectual sn])crionty and liual sujircniacy ul the jmsitivc' 
philosophy, cajialile as it is of develojiing in ns an iiushakeu 
vigour ami a deliberate stcadl'asfm'ss, directly derived from 
our own nature, without any external assistance, or any 
imagiiiarv hindrance. And again, in regard to its social 
bearings, tliongli the .iscendaney of (he theological philo- 
sophy lasted lunger on this ground than on the other two. 
it is evident emmgli at present that, instead of uniting 
men, which was its projier fiiiietioii at first, it now divides 
them, .so that after having created sjieenlaiive activity, it 
has ended with radically hindering it. The function of 
reuniting, as of stimulaiing and directing, ladong.s more 
and more, as religions belief declines, to the concejitions of 
jiositive philosojihv, which aloiii' can establish that intellec- 
tual community all over the world on which the great 
future political organization is to be grounded. The intel- 
lectual destination of the two philosophies has been suffi- 
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cientlj established in our review of all the departments of 
natural philosophy. Their moral and social destination 
will be illustrated in succeeding chapters of this work. 
My historical analysis will explain to us the continuous 
decline of the one and the corresponding rise of the other, 
from the earliest period of human progression. It may 
appear paradoxical to regard the theological philosophy as 
in a steadily declining stale intellectually, at the very time 
that it was fultilliug its most exalted political mission ; 
but we shall find satisfactory scientific evidence thiit 
Catholicism, its noblest social work, must necessarily be 
its last effort, on account of the germs of disorganization 
which must thenceforth grow more and more rajndly. We 
need here therefore only assign the general ])vineip)le of the 
inevitable tendency of the hnmau mind towards an exclu- 
sive positive philosophy, througho>it the whole range of 
the intolleetual system. 

Attempted general, like the individual human 

union of tliu mind, is governed by iniagiiiation first, and 
two pldlo.so- then, after a sufficient exercise of the faeul- 
phies. large, more and nion; by reason. 

The same grounds on which tlie process takes place in the 
individual ca.se determine that of tlie whole .species; and 
with the more certaiuty and p>ower on account of the 
greater eoin[)lexity and jicrpetuity of the social organism. 
Supreme as the theological philosophy once was, it is cer- 
tain that such a method of philosophizing was resorted to 
only because no other was jiossible. Wherever there has 
been a choice, in regard to any subject whatever, Man has 
always preferred the study of the laws of fihenomena 
to that of their primary causes, though jiriur training, 
which there has been no rational education adapted to 
counteract, has often occasioned lapse into his old illusions. 
Theological philosophy has, however, never been absolutely 
universal. That is, the simplest and commonest facts in 
all classes of phenomena have always been supposed sub- 
ject to natural laws, and not to the arbitrary will of super- 
natural agents. Adam Smith made the remark that there 
never was, in any age or country, a god of Weight. In 
more complex cases, if only the relations of phenomena are 
seen to be invariable, the most superficial observer recog- 
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nizes the presence of law. Even amonpr moral and social 
phenomena, where the entrance ol positive philosophy has 
been interdicted, we are all obliged to act daily on the 
supposition of natural laws, in order to coiKhiot the 
common affairs of life, for all foreca.st would be imjiossible 
if we supposed every incident to be ascribablo to super- 
natural agency, and no other resource therefore possible 
than prayer, for influeucing the course of hiinuin actions. 
It is even noticeable that the princijde of the theological 
philosophy itself lies in the transference to the phenomena 
of external nature of the tir.st l)egiiniings of the laws of 
human action ; and thus the germ of the positive philosophy 
is at least as ]irimitive as that of the theological philosophy 
itself, though it could uot oxjiaud till a much later time. 
This idea is very important to the perfect rationality of our 
sociological theory ; hocause, as human life c.m never pre- 
sent any real creation, hut only a gradual (>volntion, 
the final spread of the positive spirit would be scientifically 
incomprehensible, if we could nol tra<-e its rudiments from 
the very hegiiiniiig. From that scarcely a]>])ri'eiab]o ju-e- 
sence at the heginuing, the rise of the ])Ositive sjiirit has 
been recognizable, in proportion to the extension and gene- 
ralization of our ohser”ations, and the theological jihilo- 
sophy has been slowly hut steadily driven baclc within the 
narrowing limits of jihenomeua whose natural laws were 
still unknown. Thus was the function of the old philo- 
sophy clearly a provisional one, — to maintain our mental 
activity by the only exercise open to it, till the jiositive 
philosophy should usher it into the wide field of universal 
knowledge, made accessible to the whole race. This desti- 
nation has only recently exhibited itself in an unquestion- 
able way since the disclosure of natural laws injihenomena 
80 numerous and so various as to suggest the necessary 
existence of analogous laws in all other departments, how- 
ever remote their actual discovery may be. 

It does not follow, from anything that I have said, that 
the two philosophies were always visibly opposed to each 
other. On the contrary, the physical study must have 
succumbed to the theological spirit if they had seemed 
at the outset to be incompatible. In fact, the study of the 
laws of phenomena appeared, for a long course of time, to 
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agree very well with the investigation into their causes. 
It was only when observations became more connected, and 
disclosed important relations, that the radical opposition of 
the two doctrines began to be felt. Before the antagonism 
was avowed, the positive spirit manifested its repugnance 
to the futile absolute explanations of the theological philo- 
sophy ; and the theological spirit lavished its disdain on the 
circumspect march and modest investigations of the new 
school ; while still there was no idea that the study of real 
laws was irreconcilable with that of essential causes. 
When natural laws of considerable scope were at length 
discovered, the incompatibility became clear between the 
preponderance of imagination and that of reason, between 
the absolute spirit and the relative ; and, above all, between 
the ancient hypothesis of the sovereign direction of events 
by any arbitrary will, and the growing certainty that we 
can foresee and modify them by the rational access of 
human wisdom. It is only in our own time that the an- 
tagonism has been extended to all parts of the intellectual 
field ; and even up to the last moment, the students of 
special subjects have believed that by confining themselves 
to the investigation of natural laws, and paying no 
attention to the nature of beings and mode of production 
of phenomena, they might find physical researches com- 
patible with the explanations of theology ; while theology 
made its own concessions in the form of a provisional 
notion of a universal providence, combined with special 
laws which it had imposed on itself. The conduct of 
Catholicism, in interdicting the habitual use of miracle 
and prophecy, which ])revailed so largely in ancient times, 
seems to me to present, in religious affairs, a transient 
situation analogous to that which is exhibited by what 
is called the institution of constitutional monarchy in 
the political world ; each being in its own way an indis- 
putable symptom of decline. However this may be, the 
insufficiency of the theological philosophy manifests itself 
to popular observation in that form of popular evidence 
which can alone reach the majority of mankind, — in its 
comparison with its opponent in the application of means- 
The positive philosophy enables us to foresee and to modify 
natural events, and thus satisfies, more and more, as it 
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AdTances, the most urgent intellectual needs of humanity, 
while the ancient philosophy remains barren ; so that its 
.fanciful explanations are more and more neglected, while 
the new philosophy obtains a perpetually firmer hold on the 
public reason. Those who hav<> remained faithful in their 
attachment to the theological philosophy make no practical 
use of it in their daily life, and ground their predilection 
for it on its characteristic generality : so that when its 
antagonist shall have become systematized as fully as it is 
destined to be. the ancient philosophy will have lost 
the last attribute which has ever entitled it to social 
supremacy. 

We have now only hr take a cursory snr- , 

vey of the intermediate state. I have 
jiointed t)ut more than once Indore, that 
any intermediate state can lx; judged of only after a 
precise analysis of the two extremes. The present case is 
a remarkable illustration of this necessity ; for, if it is 
once admitted that the human mind must set out from the 
theological state, and arrive certainly at the positive, we 
may easily understand how it must ]iass through the 
metaphysical, which has no other destination than to 
afford a transition from the one to the other. The bastard 
and mobile character of the metapliysic,il }>lulosophy fits it 
for this office, as it reconciles, for a time, the imlical ojipo- 
sition of the other two, adapting itself to tlie gradual 
decline of the one and the preparatory rise of the other, so 
as to spare our dislike of abrupt change, and to afford us a 
transition almost impen-cptible. The- metaphysical philo- 
sophy takes possession of the sjxjculative field after the 
theological has relinquished it, and hefoic the positive 
is ready for it : so that in each particular case, the dispute 
about the supremacy of any of the three jihilosophies is 
reduced to the mere question of oi)p<)rtuiiencHs, judged by 

rational examination of the development of the human 
mind. The method of modification consists in substituting 
gradually the entity for a deity when religious conceptions 
become so generalized as to diminish perpetually the num- 
ber of supernatural agents, as well as their active interven- 
^on, and at length arrive, professedly if not really, at 
rigorous unity. When supernatural action loses its original 
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apeciality, it consigns the immediate direction of the phe- 
nomenon to a mysterious entity, at first emanating from 
itself, hut to -which daily custom trains the human mind to 
refer more and more exclusively the production of each 
event. This strange process has favoured the withdrawal 
of supernatural causes, and the exclusive consideration of 
phenomena ; that is, the decline of the theological and the 
rise of the positive spirit. Beyond this, the general 
character of this philosophy is that of the theological, 
of which it is only a modification, though the chief. It 
has an inferior intellectual consistency, and a much less 
intense social power ; so that it is iniicli better adapted for 
a critical function than for any real t)rganization : and it is 
those very qualities which disable it for resistance to the 
growth of the positive spirit. On the one hand, the 
increasing subtlety of metaphysical speculatiojis is for 
ever reducing their characteristic entities to mere abstract 
denominations of the corresponding phenomena, so as 
to render their own imjiotence ridiculous when they 
attempt explanations : a thing which wo^jld not have been 
possible, in an equal degree, with jmrely theological forms. 
On the other hand, its deficiency of organizing power, 
in consequence of its radical iucousistency, must prevent its 
maintaining any such political struggle as theology main- 
tained against the sjiread of jiositive social philosophy. 
However, it obtains a resjiite by its o-wii equivocal and 
mobile nature, which enables it to escape from rational 
discussion even more than the theologiiul philosojihy itself, 
while the jiositive spirit is as yet too imperfectly generalized 
to be able to attack the only substantial ground of their 
common authority, — the universality which they can 
boast, but which it h.as not. However this may be, we 
must admit tlie aptitude of metaphysics to sustain, pro- 
visionally, our speculative activity on all subjects till it can 
rec^eive more substantial aliment ; at the same time carry- 
,ing us over from the theological regime further and further 
in the direction of the positive. The same aptitude 
appears in its political action. Without overlooking the 
serious intellectual and moral dangers which distinguish 
the metaphysical philosophy, itstransitional quality accounts 
to us for the universal ascendancy which if has provision- 
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ally obtained among the most advanced societies, which 
cannot but have an instinctive sense of some indisjiensable 
office to be fulfilled by such a philosophy in Ihe evolution 
of humanity. The irresistible necessity of this teinporarv 
phase is thus, on all grounds, as unquesilonablo as it could 
be prior to the direct analysis to which it will be subjected 
in the course of our historical review. 

During the whole of our survey of the sciences, I have 
endeavoured to keep in vii'w the great fact ro-evistenee 
that all the three states, theological, ineta- of tlie tbroc 
physical, and positive, may and do exist I’ciioils. 
at the same time in the same mind in regard to rlifferent 
sciences. I must once more recall this consideration, and 
insist upon it; hecause in the forgetfulness of it lies the 
only real objection that can be brought against tic- grand 
law of the three states. It must be steatlily koj<t in view 
that the same mind may be in the positive state with 
regard to the most simjde and goinTal sciences; in the 
metaphysical with regard to the mure eomplev and special; 
and in the theological with regard to social science, which 
is so complex and special as tu have hitherto taken no 
scientific form at all. Any ajiiiarent contradiction must 
certainly arise, even if it eould be shown to exist, from the 
imperfection of our hierarchical anangcinent, and not 
from the law of evolution itsidf. This once fully under- 
stood, the law itself becomes our guide in further investi- 
gation, as every proved theory does, by showing us by 
anticipation, what phenomena to hwk for, and how to use 
those which arise : and it supplies the place of direct 
exploration, when we have uot the necessary means of 
investigation. We shall find that by this law alone can 
the history of the human mind be rendered intelligible. 
Having convinced ourselves of its efficacy in regard to all 
other sciences, and m interpreting all that has yet come to 
pass in human history, we must adhere to it steadily in 
analysing the present, and in forming such anticipation of 
the future as sociology, being a real science, enables us to 
rely upon. 

To complete my long and difficult demonstration, I have 
only now to show that material development, as a whole, 
must foUow a course, not only analogous, but perfectly 
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coTrespondent with that of intelleetual development, which, 
08 we have seen, governs every other. 

Oonesponding -A-U political investigation of a rational 
material deve- kind proves the primitive tendency of man- 
lopment. kind, in a general way. to a military life ; 
and to its final issue in an industrial life. No enlightened 
mind disputes the continuous decline of the military spirit, 
and the gradual ascendancy of the industrial. We see now, 
under various forms, and more and more indisputably, 
oven in the very heart of armies, the repugnance of modern 
society to a military life. W'e see that compulsory recruit- 
ing becomes more and more necessary, and that there is 
less and less voluntary persistence in that mode of life. 
Notwithstanding the immense exceptional development of 
teilitary activity which was occasioned by anomalous cir- 
oumstauces at the beginning of the present century, our 
industnal and jiacifie insthiets have returned to their 
regular course of expansion, so as to render us secure of 
the radical tranquillity of the civilized world, though the 
peace of Europe must ofteu ajipear to he endaugered 
through the provisioual defieieucy of any systematic or- 
ganization of international relations ; a cause which, though 
insufficient to produci* war. keeps us in a state of frequent 
uneasiness. Wo need not then go over again the proof of 
the first and last terms of the evolution ; which will he' 
abundantly illustrated by the historical analysis that I 
shall offer. We have only to refer the facts of human 
experience to the essential laws of human nature, and the 
necessary conditions of social development : — a scientific 
^ocedure which has never yet been attempted. 

. . ... As long as primitive Man was averse from' 

regular toil, the military life alone fur- 
nished a field for his sustained activity. 
Apart from cannibalism, it offered the simplest means of- 
subsistence. However deplorable the necessity,' its uni- 
versal prevalence and continuous development, even after 
subsistence might have been obtained by other means, 
proves that the military regime must have had some indis- 
pensable, though provisional office to fulfil in the pro- 
gression of the race. It was indeed the only one under 
which human industry could make a beginning; in the 
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same way that the scientific spirit conld not have arisen 
without the protection of the reli^ous. The industrial 
spirit supposed the existence of a considerable social de- 
velopment, such as could not have taken place till iso- 
lated families had been connected by the pursuits of war. 
The social, aud yet more the political properties of military 
activity are, in their early atai^es, perfectly clear and de- 
cisive, and, iu short, fully appropriate to the hif^h civilizinfr 
function which they had to fulfil It was thus that habits 
of regularity aud discijdine were instituted, and the families 
of men were brought into association for warlike expedi- 
tions or for their common defence. The objects of associa- 
tion could not possibly be more obvious or urgent, nor the 
elementary conditions of concurrence more irresistible. In 
no other school could a primitive socieiy learn order ; as 
we may see at this day iu the case of those types of ancient 
humanity, — the exeeiitional iuilividuals who cannot now be 
made amenable to industrial discipiiue, 'I'his ascendancy 
of the military spirit was indisjicnsabh', lu'l only to the 
original consolidation of political society, but yet move to 
its continuous extension, which could not otbevwi.>-e have 
taken place but with excessive slowness; and such exten- 
sion was, to a certain degree, indisjiensable to tlie final 
development of human industry. Tlni« then, W'e find 
humanity involved in the same kind of viciou.s circle with 
regard to its temporal as we saw it to be with its spiritual 
progress ; and iu both oases an issue was afl'orded by the 
fortunate expansion of a preliminary teiidencyu In fact, 
the necessary basis of the military ri'ijinie has everywhere 
been the individual slavery of the producing class, by 
which warriors were allowed the full and 
free dexmlopment of their activity. Wc shall .slavery.^ 
see hereafter that the great social operation 
which was to be accomplished, in due time, by the con- 
tinuous jirogression of a military system, powerfully insti. 
tuted and wisely carried out. must have failed in its 
earliest stages. We shall also see how this ancient slavery 
was the necessary preparation for the final prevalence of . 
the industrial life, by imposing on the majority of the race, 
irresistibly and exclusively, that toil to which Man is con- 
stitutionally averse, though an ultimate condition of 
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laborious perseverance was in store for all. To view the 
ease without prejudice, we must transport ourselves to 
those primitive times, and not regard the slavery of that 
age with the just horror with which we view that of 
modem times, — the colonial slavery of our day, which is 
truly a social monstrosity, existing as it does in the heart 
of an industrial, period, subjecting the labourer to the 
capitalist in a manner equally degrading to both. The 
ancient slavery was of the jtroducer to the warrior ; and 
it tended to develojm their respective energies, so as 
to occasion their final concurrence in the same social 
progression. 

The Military Necessary as this military regime was, it 
rigime provi- was not the less merely provisional. While 
sional. industrial activity has the fine quality of 

bearing the most energetic extension among all individuals 
and nations without making the rise of the one irreconcil- 
able with that of the other, it is evident that the exaltation 
of the military life among any considerable portion of the 
race must occasion the restriction of all the rest ; this 
being, in fact, the proper function of the regime in regard 
to the whole field of civilization. Thus, while the indus- 
trial period comjirehends the whole term of human pro- 
gress under natural laws, — that is, the whole future that 
we can conceive of, — the military period could last no 
longer than the formation of tliose preparatory conditions 
which it was its function to create. This end was attained 
when thechief part of the civilized world was at length united 
under the same rule ; that is, in regard to Europe, when 
Rome had completed its conquests. From that time forward, 
military activity had neither object nor aliment ; and from 
that time forward, therefore, it declined, so as no longer to 
disguise that gradual rise of the industrial spirit, which 
had been preparing during the interval. But, notwith- 
standing this connection, the industrial state was so radi- 
cally diiferent from the military as to require an inter- 
mediate term ; and in the same way that, in the spiritual 
evolution, an intermediate term was required between the 
theological and the positive spirit. In both cases, the 
middle phase was fluctuating and equivocal. We shall see 
hereafter that, in the temporal case, it consisted, first, in a 
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substitution of a defensive for an offensive military orj^ani- 
zation, and afterwards in an involuntary general subordi- 
nation, more and more marked, of the military spirit to 
the instinct of production. This transitory phase being 
the one in which we live, its [woper nature, vague as it is, 
can be estimated by indirect intuition. 

Such is the temporal evolution, briefly surveyed in its 
three periods. No philosophical mind can help being 
struck by the analogy between this indisputable pro- 
gression and our primary law of succession of the three 
states of the human mind. But our sociological demon- 
stration requires that we should establish tli(> connection 
between them by exhibiting the natural affinity which has 
always existed, first between the theological and the mili- 
tary spirit, and afterwards between tlio scieniifie and in- 
dustrial; and, couseiiuently. between the two transient 
functions of the metajihysicians and the legists. This 
elucidation will impart the last degree of ];recision and 
eonsisteney to my demonstration, and will thus establish it 
as the rational basis of the entire historical analysis which 
will follow. 

The occasional rivalry between the tlieo- Attinity lie- 
logical power and the military, which history tween I he 
Ijreseuts, has sometimes disguised their radi- iheological and 
cal affinity, even in the eyes of philosoplurs, 

But, if we consider, there can be no real rivalry but among 
the different elements of tlie same jiolitical system, in con- 
sequence of that spontaneous emulation which, in all cases 
of human concurrence, must become more earnest and 
extensive as the end is more important and indirect, and 
therefore the means more distinct and indejiendcnt, with- 
out the participation, voluntary or instinctive, being thereby 
prevented. When tw’o powers, equally energetic, rise, in- 
crease, and decline together, notwithstanding the difference 
of their natures, we may be assured that they belong to 
the same regime, whatever may be their habitual conflicts. 
Conflict indicates radical incompatibility only when it takes 
place between two elements employed in analogous func- 
tions, and when the gradual growth of the one coincides 
with the continuous decline of the other. As to the 
present case, it is evident that, in any political system, 
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t-bere mtist be an incessant rivalry between the specnlative 
and the active powers, which, through the imperfection of 
OUT nature, must often be inclined to ignore their neces- 
sary co-ordination, and to disdain the general limits of 
their reciprocal attributes. Notwithstanding the social 
affinity between science and industry, we must look for 
similar conflict between them hereafter, in proportion to 
the political ascendancy which they will obtain together. 
We see signs of it already in the intellectual and moral 
antipathy of Science to the natural inferiority of these 
labours of Industry which yet are the means of wealth, 
and in the instinctive repugnance of Industry to the ab- 
straction which characterizes Science, and to the just pride 
by which it is animated. 

Having despatched these objections, we may now con- 
template the strong bond which unites the theological and 
military powers, and which has in all ages been felt and 
honoured by all enlightened men who have borne a part in 
either, notwithstanding tht* passions of political rivalry. It 
is plain that no military system could arise and endure 
without the countenance of the theological spirit, which 
must secure for it the coini>letc and permanent subordina- 
tion essential to its existence. Each period imposes equal 
exigencies of this sort in its special manner. At the out- 
set, when the narrowness and nearness of the aim required 
a less absolute submission of mind, social ties were so weak 
that nothing could have been done but for the religious 
authority with which military chiefs were naturally in- 
vested. In more advanced times the end became so vast 
and remote, and the participation so indirect, that even 
long habits of discipline would not have secured the neces- 
sary co-operation without the aid of theological convictions 
occasioning blind and involuntary confidence in military 
superiors. It was in very ancient times that the military 
spirit had its great social function to fulfil ; and it was in 
those ancient times that the two powers were usually found 
concentrated in the same chiefs. We must observe also 
that it was not every spiritual authority whatever that 
would have sufficiently suited the foundation and consoli- 
dation of military government, which, from its nature, re- 
quired the concurrence of the theological philosophy, and 
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no other; for instance, though natural philosophy has 
rendered eminent service in modern times to the art of 
■war, the scientific spirit, which encourages habits of rational 
discussion, is radically incompatible with the military 
spirit ; and we know that the subjection of their art to the 
principles of science has always been bitterly deplored by 
the most distinguished soldiers, on the introduction of 
tivevy change, as a token of the decline of the military 
system. On this ground, then, the affinity of temporal 
military powers for spiritual theological powers is suffi- 
ciently accounted for. At the first glance we might siip- 
2K)Se the converse relation to be less indispensabh', since 
purely theocratic societies liave existed, while an exclusively 
military one has never been known. But a closer examina- 
tion will always show the necessity of the military system 
to consolidate, and yet more to extend, the tlioological 
authority, developed in this way by a continual political 
application, as the sacerdotal instinct has always been well 
aware. We shall see again that the theological sjurit is as 
hostile to the expansion of industry as the military. Thus 
the two elements of the })rimitive jiolitical system liave not 
only a radical affinity, but eonimon aiitii>atliies and sympa- 
thk'S, as ivell as general interests ; and it must be needless 
to enlarge further in this place on the sociological jiriucijile 
of the concurrence of these jiowits, nhu h my historical 
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analysis will present as <-oustautly engaged in eousolidating 
and correcting each other. 

, The latest case of {lolitical dualism is even 
more unquestionable than tire earliest, and 
we are favourably circumstanced for observ- 
ing it, — the two elements not having yet at- 
tained their definite ascendency, though their 
social develojunent is sufficiently marked. When the time 
arrives for their political rivalry, it may he more difficult 
thah now to exhibit that resomhlance in origin and desti- 
nation, and that conformity of principles and interests, 
which could not be seriously disputed as long as their 
common struggle against the old jiolitical system acts as a 
restraint upon their divergencies. The most remarkable 
feature that we have to contemplate in their case is the aid 
which each renders to the political triumph of the other, by 
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seconding its own efforts against its chief antagonist. 1 
have already noticed, in another connection, the secret in- 
compatibility between the scientific spirit and the military. 
There is the same hostility between the industrial spirit, 
when sufficiently develojied, and the theological. The most 
zealous advocates of the old regime are very far removed 
from the old religious jK>iut of view ; but we can transport 
ourselves to it for a moment, and see how the voluntary 
modification of phenomena by the rules of human wisdom 
must thence appear as impious as the rational prevision of 
them, as both suppose invariable laws, finally irreconcilable 
with all arbitrary will. According to the rigorous though 
barbarous logic of the least civilized nations, all human 
intervention to improve the economy of nature is an in- 
jurious attack u{Km providential government. There is no 
doubt, in fact, that a strong preponderance of the religious 
spirit benumbs the industrial, by the exaggerated feelings 
of a stupid optimism, as has been abundantly clear on 
many decisive oc('a8ionR. That this disastrous effect has 
not been more fatal is owing to priestly sagacity, which 
has so managed this dangerous power as to educe its 
civilizing influence, while neutralizing its injurious action by 
constant and vigilant effort, in a way which I shall pre- 
sently exhibit. We cannot then overlook the political 
influence by w'hich the gradual expansiou of human in- 
dustry must aid the progressive ascendency of the scientific- 
spirit, in its antagonism to the religious ; to say nothing of 
the daily stimulus which industry and science impart to 
each other, when once strong enough for mutual action. 
Thus far their office has chiefly been to substitute them- 
selves for the ancient political powers which are yielding 
up their social influence ; and our attention is necessarily 
drawn chiefly to the aid they have afforded to each other 
in this operation. But it is easy to perceive what force and 
what efficacy must reside in their connection, when it shall 
have assumed the organic character, in which it is at present 
deficient, and shall proceed to the final reorganization of 
modem society. 


Intermediate 

regime. 


Now that we have examined the two ex- 
treme states, the intermediate dualism re- 
quires little notice. The interconnection of 
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the convergent powers, spiritual and temporal, which con. 
stitutes the transitory regime, is a necessary cons-eqnence of 
all that we have been observing. Indeed, we need but look 
at the labours of metaphysicians and legists to see what 
their affinity is, amidst their rivalries ; an affinity wliieh 
stakes the philosophical ascendency of the one class on the 
political preponderance of tlie other. We may, then, regard 
as now complete the necessary exj>)anation required by our 
fundamental law of human evolution, in order to its direct 
application to the study of this great phenomenon. That 
study will bo guided by the consideration of the three 
dualisms which I have established as the onlv basis of 
sound historical i)hiloso]>hy. It is worth noticing the con- 
formity of this law of succession, at once intellectual aiid 
material, social and i^ohticul, with tlie historical order 
which popular reason has in.stinetively establisliei]. by Jis- 
tinguishiug the anc ient and the modiun world, sejmrated 
and reunited by the Middle Agc.s. Tlte sociological law 
which I have propounded may he foitnd to hate for its cle- 
stination to take ttji a vague einjufica.l notion, hitherto 
barren, and reuder it rational and jirolilie. I hail this 
spontaneous coincidence, as giving a sanetiou to my specu- 
lative labours; and I claim tliis eoiiiirmation. in virtue 
of that great aphorism of positive jihilosophy which I have 
quoted so ofteti, which enjoins upon all sound seieiitific 
theories to start from a point sufficiently accordant with 
the spontaneous iudieat.iuns of jiopular reason, of which 
true science is simply a special prolongation. 

The series of views of social dynamics slietcJied out in 
this chapter has establi.shcd tlie fundamental law of human 
development, and therefore the liases of historical philo- 
sophy. We had before ascertained the spirit and method 
of that pltiiosophy ; and we may now therefore proceed to 
apply this great sociological concejition to the analysis of 
the history of mankind. 
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